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Preface 


Designed as a reference grammar book, Persian: A Comprehensive Grammar 
will cover everything about the grammar of Contemporary Persian as it is 
used now in present-day Iran, with full and clear explanations accessible to 
as wide an audience as possible, irrespective of level and without requiring a 
thorough understanding of a particular linguistic school or approach. Those 
who turn to this book as their Persian grammar reference guide want to learn, 
or just be reminded of, how a certain grammatical structure is used, and they 
will find the answer through lucid explanations and ample examples that 
show all the fine differences in usage. 

A complete list of Persian simple verbs (that includes compounds with pre¬ 
fixes as well as causative forms), with present stem of verbs entered separately 
on the list, and thorough alphabetic lists of Persian prefixes and suffixes, 
make this book unique and invaluable as a reference book. 

The focus of attention throughout the book, however, will be on under¬ 
standing the structures of a living language as used by contemporary native 
speakers. 

To make the book still more accessible and to relieve readers of the trouble of 
having to check a dictionary as well, all Persian examples (written in Persian 
alphabet) are followed by transcriptions as well as translations into English. 

This book is greatly indebted to the two volumes Basic Persian: A Grammar 
and Workbook and Intermediate Persian: A Grammar and Workbook that 
Hayedeh Torabi and I wrote and published several years ago (Routledge, 
2012 and 2013). 

I also have to thank all the esteemed colleagues whose works I have had to 
consult and learn from. My especial thanks go here to my long-time colleague 
Professor John Perry (University of Chicago). 



Preface 


Allow me to extend my thanks also to all my students of so many years, 
whose intelligent and often challenging questions have always helped me find 
better ways of explaining different topics. 

Last but not least, I need to thank the great team of editors at Routledge for 
their patience, expertise and assistance. 

Saeed Yousef 
Chicago, Summer 2017 
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Chapter I 

Introduction 


Though using the Arabic script, Persian is an Indo-European language, one 
of the main languages in the Indo-Iranian branch of this large family, within 
which the Iranian or Iranic family of languages has further living cousins 
such as Pashto, Baluchi and Kurdish languages, while many others are now 
considered extinct. 

The language we are calling Persian in this book is called Farsi inside Iran, 
Dari in Afghanistan and Tajiki in Tajikistan - in the same way that German 
is called Deutsch by the Germans themselves. Politics has certainly played a 
role in adopting these different names, which even led to using the Cyrillic 
alphabet in Tajikistan. However, even though called by different names, the 
differences in vocabulary and pronunciation are not so significant to make 
mutual communication among Persian speakers in these countries impos¬ 
sible, and there is much less difference when it comes to formal, written 
Persian - which will be the focus of this book - and practically no difference 
in classical literature, which is shared by all varieties and dialects of Persian. 
Now the official language of Iran and Tajikistan and one of the two official 
languages of Afghanistan, Persian is known to and spoken by millions of 
others scattered in Central Asia (Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, even in China) 
as well as in Western diaspora (North America, Europe, Australia). And this 
is not to deny that there are different dialects of Persian, both inside Iran and 
in neighboring countries. 

Persian may no more enjoy the previous status it had for many centuries 
as the lingua franca of vast regions from Anatolia (Ottoman Empire) to 
Bengal and parts of China, and as the language of poetry at courts, but it 
is still the language of Iran with about 80 million population (93% literacy 
in adult population) and at least 50 million more in neighboring countries 
and diaspora. 



I 

Introduction 


You may want to know to what extent Persian is close to its far cousins in 
the West, the European languages. You might find the following comparison 
of some basic words interesting, although the languages have developed in 
different ways in the thousands of years after their separation, and finding 
some similarities among contemporary words, however astonishing, is not 
what linguists really base their conclusions upon: 


English 

German 

French 

Italian 

Persian 

two 

zwei 

deux 

due 

(do) 

eight 

acht 

huit 

otto 

CUdiJt (hasht) 

nine 

neun 

neuf 

nove 

dJ (noh) 

father 

Vater 

pere 

padre 

jJo (pedar) 

mother 

Mutter 

mere 

madre 

jCiLo (madar) 

brother 

Bruder 

frere 

fratello 

(baradar) 

star 

Stern 

etoile 

Stella 

(setdre) 

moon 

Mond 

lune 

luna 

oLo (mdh) 

Up 

Lippe 

levre 

labbro 

(lab) 

stone 

Stein 

pierre 

pietra 

(sang) 

warm 

warm 

chaud 

caldo 

p/ (garm) 

dark 

dunkel 

sombre 

buio 

lJojLj (tdrik) 


Linguists refer to the language as Modern Persian, to distinguish it from its 
older, pre-Islamic stages, but it has changed very little after Islam, so it can 
be said to be an almost 1400-year old modern language. Earliest examples of 
poetry and prose from the 9th and 10th Centuries ce can still be read, under¬ 
stood and enjoyed by Iranians, in spite of some archaic features. This Modern 
Persian has been very simplified. No gender, and no declension of nouns and 
adjectives for different persons or cases. Verbs can be conjugated easily after 
learning one set of conjugational suffixes. And the stress is not a problem either: 
except in very rare cases, the stress falls on the last syllable (as in Erench). 

In translations from Persian into English in this book, there being no gender 
in Persian, sometimes he has been used, sometimes she or he / she / it, but 
it could be either gender so far as the antecedent is not specified through 
proper nouns. 

In most of the examples given throughout the book, a less formal, less literary 
language has been used; however, the spelling and pronunciation follows the 
‘written’ (formal) standard, not the ‘spoken’ (Tehran!) version. 
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In transcriptions, the prefixes and suffixes have occasionally been hyphenated 
to ease distinguishing the different parts of the word, while in pronunciation 
they are usually pronounced together: ndm is ‘name’ and ‘my name’ would 
be ndm-am - but it is pronounced nd.mam. Occasionally in these transcrip¬ 
tions the syllabification (for the whole word or certain syllables) may have 
been observed, but very sparingly and only when it seemed to help the clarity 
in pronunciation. 

Transcription 

Vowels 


I 

Introduction 


a as a in banner 
e as e in belly 
o as o in border 


a as a in bar 
i as i in machine 
u as M in Lucy 


Diphthongs 

ow as ow in bowl ey as ey in prey 


Consonants 


b as in boy 

ch as ch in chair 
d as J in day 

f as f in fne 

g as in goose 

gh like r in French Paris 
h as in horse 

j as / in joy 
k as ^ in key 

kh like ch in German Achtung! 
I as / in lamb 


m as m in mouse 
n as M in nose 

p as p in pen 

r like r in Italian Roma 
s as s in sun 

sh as sh in shy 
t as t in toy 

V as t/ in vase 

y as y in yes 

Z as z in zoo 

zh like ; in French jour 


Note: The glottal stop will be shown by an apostrophe (but left out when in 
initial position). 
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Chapter 2 


How Persian sounds 
and how it is written 


This chapter provides the most basic information for those who probably are 
not familiar with the Persian alphabet or phonological system. Those who 
are familiar with this alphabet through other languages (like Arabic or Urdu) 
should still learn the differences, both in orthography and in pronunciation. 


2.1 


How Persian sounds: vowels, diphthongs 
and consonants 


2.1.1 


Vowels and diphthongs 


A vowel is a sound produced in spoken language without the tongue touch¬ 
ing the lips, the teeth or the roof of the mouth or causing any build-up of 
air pressure (as when you pronounce sh, which is not a vowel), and it is the 
sound needed to form a syllable: each vowel forms the peak of a syllable. And 
a diphthong (‘two sounds’), also referred to as a ‘gliding vowel,’ is usually 
formed by a combination of two adjacent vowels. 

English is a language with about 17 vowel sounds and 5 diphthongs. Persian 
has only 6 vowels and 2 diphthongs, not hard to produce for English speak¬ 
ers, because approximations can be found for most of them in English. 

Contrary to Arabic vowels, the differences between the Persian vowels are 
qualitative, not just quantitative (i.e., their lengths), although you might find 
that many traditional grammar books, influenced by Arabic, wrongly divide 
them into ‘short’ and ‘long’ vowels - a distinction which is only relevant in 
scansion (and recitation) of poetry. 

The first three vowels - the so-called ‘short’ ones - are usually not represented 
by a letter in writing, but that is only when they are in middle position. In 
initial, final and alone standing positions, they are represented by letters. 





which are the same as those used for their so-called ‘long’ versions. These 
will be explained in Section 2.2 below. 

Persian vowels are usually pronounced clearly, with no off-glide (which accom¬ 
panies English vowels). The following are all the Persian vowels and diphthongs: 
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Vowels 

a as (j in banner 
e as e in belly 

o as o in border (no off-glide) 

d as a in bar if pronounced without rounding the lips - or in father 
pronounced with no off-glide 

u as M in Buddha or Lucy. (In Persian, always similar to ‘- 00 -’ in 
English pool with no off-glide.) 

i as i in boutique or machine. (In Persian always similar to ‘-ee-’ or 
‘-ea-’ in English jeep or jean.) 


Diphthongs 

ow as ow in bowl 
ey as ey in prey 


Sometimes the two less common diphthongs dy and uy are added to the list; 
on the other hand, it can also be argued that all these diphthongs in Persian are 
nothing but a vowel + the semi-consonantal / semi-vowel wory (see Section 2.2). 


2.1.2 


Consonants 


A consonant is a speech sound whose production involves a complete or 
partial closure of the vocal tract (usually by putting the tongue in different 
positions, based on which the sounds are categorized and named). 

English has 24 or 25 consonants, more than it has letters to represent them, 
while the glottal stop is usually not counted as one. Persian has only 22 con¬ 
sonants (23 with the glottal stop), and that’s fewer than the number of letters 
that represent them (see Section 2.2 below). Most Persian consonants have 
close equivalents - if not total matches - in English. Each language has two 
or three consonants, however, that do not exist in the other or are rare: the 
English th (representing the two consonants 0 [as in thigh.] and 6 [as in thy]) 
do not exist in Persian, nor does the nasal q [or the final -ng, as in king] in 
exactly the same form, and w is rare; on the other hand, the Persian kh and 5 
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gh are known in English mostly through other languages {kh in the German 
Kchtung or gh in the French Paris), while the glottal stop, though used in 
English, is usually not found on the list of English consonants. 

Compared to English, the pronunciation of consonants in Persian can gener¬ 
ally be described as clear and firm. Table 2.1 shows all the Persian consonants 
(the list tries to follow the order of the English alphabet rather than the 
linguistic approach). 


Table 2.1 Consonants 


Persian 

consonant 

English 

equivalent 

Notes 

b 

b as in bay 


ch 

ch as in child 


d 

d as in day 

A clear difference here: In Persian dental 
(the tongue touching the teeth), in English 
alveolar (the tongue touching the ridge 
above the upper teeth). 

f 

f as in fire 


g 

g as in goose 


gh 

r as in French 

In different positions (initial, between 


Paris or bon jour 

vowels, etc.), the sound may slightly 
differ, especially in more colloquial 
Persian. 

h 

h as in horse 

Though clearly articulated in formal 
Persian, in colloquial Persian, it is mostly 
articulated in the initial position only and 
tends to disappear in other positions (the 
previous vowel often pronounced a bit 
longer in such cases) or comes close to a 
glottal stop. 

j 

j as in joy 


k 

k as in key 


1 

1 as in lake 

More like / in Italian; more liquid than in 
English. 

m 

m as in moon 


n 

n as in name 


p 

p as in post 


r 

r as in room 

More like r in Italian Roma, pronounced 
with a trill. 

s 

s as in sun 


sh 

sh as in shine 


t 

t as in toy 


V 

V as in valley 
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Persian 

English 

Notes 

consonant 

equivalent 


(w) 

w as in way 

Occurrence in Persian seldom; to be 
explained in Section 2.2 below. 

y 

y as in yes 

(when y is a consonant) 

Z 

z as in zoo 


zb 

likein French 
iour, or the sound 
made by -su- in 



measure 


glottal stop* 


Needed to pronounce any initial vowel 
sound, sometimes in transition from one 
vowel to another. 


* Glottal stops have a strong presence in Persian, as in many other languages (even some 
European), but in English, it has been softened to the degree that most phenologists have 
been reluctant to recognize it as a phoneme, which makes it hard to explain its existence 
where it does clearly occur. A glottal stop is normally what makes the pronunciation of 
an initial vowel or diphthong possible, but in some languages like Persian, it is used like 
other consonants in middle and final positions as well. 
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In English, when you shout at someone, ‘Out!,’ you are pronouncing a glottal stop before 
the initial diphthong ou. Or you can clearly hear the glottal stop in the middle position 
when you say uh-oh! 


In colloquial Persian, both the glottal stop and h tend to almost drop, especially in the 
final position, usually a lengthening of the previous vowel making up for their absence. 


2.1.3 


Syllabic structure 


With C and V standing for consonants and vowels, the Persian syllable struc¬ 
ture can be said to be based on one of these patterns: 


1 CV (like na, ‘no’) 

2 CVe (like dar, ‘door’) 

3 CVee (like garm, ‘warm’) 


The initial C can be a glottal stop also, which, if ignored as in English, you 
might conclude that we have the patterns V, VC and VCC as well (as in 'u, 
‘he / she’; 'an, ‘that / it’; and 'asb, ‘horse’). 

Although you must be aware of the existence of such a glottal stop before 
any initial vowel, in this book, we will use the apostrophe (') to represent 
only the middle or final glottal stop; thus, you will henceforth see the above 
examples written as u, an and asb, without the apostrophe. 
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A major difference between Persian and English syllabic structures, which 
becomes obvious after you observe the above patterns, is that a Persian syl¬ 
lable cannot have more than one initial consonant. When pronouncing a 
loan word from European languages or a European name with two or more 
initial consonants, an Iranian would normally add a vowel (often e) between 
the consonants, or before the first one if it happens to be an s sound: the 
words class and gram would thus be pronounced as kel&s and gerdm, words 
like standard and Stalin as estanddrd and estdlin. (Interestingly, the original 
Persian word for star is setdre.) 


Most Persian words are quite easy to pronounce. However, a few of the final 
consonant clusters possible in Persian are not common in modern English, 
like -sh + t oi -kh + t, as in dasht (plain), zesht (ugly), mosht (fist), chdsht 
(breakfast), sakht (hard), etc. 

A few of these combinations are not just uncommon, but even hard to pro¬ 
nounce in English, like those having h, I, n, r, v, gh, kh or sh as the second / 
final consonant, like: 


• abr (cloud), babr (tiger), jabr (algebra), estakhr (pool), zebr (rough), omr 
(life), asr (late afternoon), gheshr (layer), oshr (1/lOth), hafr (digging); 

• shekl (form), ghabl (before), asl (origin), mesl (similar), fazl (superiority); 

• sobh (morning), ghobh (awkwardness), madh (praise), tarh (pattern); 

• dalv (pail), ozv (member), mahv (erasure); 

• eshgh (love), bargh (lightning / electricity), shargh (east); 

• maskh (metamorphosis), faskh (cancelation), talkh (bitter), sorkh (red); 

• amn (safe), zemn (meantime), dafn (burial); and 

• pakhsh (distribution), banafsh (violet [color]), kafsh (shoe). 

In these cases, you should resist the temptation of adding a vowel or semi¬ 
vowel between the two final consonants. The trick here for Persian speakers 
is that they pronounce the previous vowel in such cases a little longer to make 
room for pronouncing the two consonants together without the need to add 
a vowel, and that is what you should do. 


2 . 1.4 


Stress 


Lexical stress, or the relative emphasis given to a certain syllable in a multi¬ 
syllable word, is quite straightforward in Persian - more like French in 
this regard than English. The final syllable bears the stress in all nouns 
8 and adjectives, the latter group functioning as adverbs also - and this 



constitutes in fact the vast majority of all words that exist in the language: 
peddr (father), dbt (blue), dheste (slow / slowly). This will be true of both 
simple words and compound words like pedar-bozorg (grandfather) or dbi- 
rdng (of blue color). 

With prefixes or suffixes that produce new independent words, the stress 
remains on - or shifts to the new - final syllable: pedart (fatherhood). This 
is true of plural suffixes also: pedarhd or pedardn (fathers). On the contrary, 
definite or indefinite / relative suffixes, possessive suffixes, conjugational suf¬ 
fixes and the verbal copula (suffixed form of the verb ‘to be’), do not affect 
the original stress and lead to no shift of stress, and nor does the connecting 
ezdfe (‘-e’). Examples: peddri (a father), peddrat (your father), peddrand (they 
are fathers), peddr-e in bachche (this child’s father) and so on. 

In verbs, usually the last syllable (of the main verb) before the conjugational 
suffixes is stressed; in past participles (used to conjugate perfect tenses), their 
last syllable is stressed. However, the progressive m/-prefix, where present, 
would take the main stress, and in all negative verbs, the negative prefix 
would steal that stress even from mi-. Examples with raft as the past stem of 
the verb raftan (to go): rdftam (I went), nd-raftam (I didn’t go), rafte budam 
(I had gone), mi-raftam (I was going), ne-mi-raftam (I wasn’t going). 

In simple or compound words, the stress doesn’t usually shift to another 
syllable, except very rarely for rhetoric purposes, like when contrasting two 
things and dropping words that mean ‘but’ or ‘whereas’ - and even in these 
cases, the inherently stressed syllable would still maintain a secondary stress 
while losing the primary one. Eor instance, usually zanbur (bee / wasp) and 
magds (fly) with final stress, but a shift of stress is possible in the follow¬ 
ing sentence to emphasize the difference between the two insects: Xdnbur 
donbdl-e gol ast, mdgas donbal-e chiz-hd-ye digdr ast (A bee is after flowers, 
[whereas] a fly is after other things.). 

In the following chapters, when discussing different word categories or 
tenses, there will be references to stress if it plays some role different from 
the general lines described here - as, for instance, when paying attention to 
stress would help avoid some spelling mistakes. Or we will learn in Chap¬ 
ter 3 on nouns that there is a shift of stress in vocative case (from final to 
initial): usually Bahmdn (a boys’ name), but when you call him: Bdhman! 
(See Section 3.6.) 

See also the role of stress in colloquial Persian (Chapter 15, especially Sec¬ 
tion 15.1.3). 
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then there was the Pahlavi script (derived from Aramaic) for Middle Iranian 
Languages, parallel to which Avestan script was also used (mostly for reli¬ 
gious texts). 

After the Muslim conquest of Persia in 644 ad, the Arabic alphabet was 
adopted - and it is still being used. This was accompanied by an influx of 
Arabic words comparable to what happened to Old English after the Nor¬ 
man Conquest of 1066. The alphabet was slightly modified, however, by 
adding four letters to represent p, ch, zh and g - sounds that do not exist in 
Arabic. On the other hand, some letters representing sounds particular to 
Arabic lost their distinct articulations in a process of assimilation. These let¬ 
ters are still used when writing certain words borrowed from Arabic, while 
the corresponding articulation has not been borrowed and the pronunciation 
has been ‘Persianized.’ 

Persian, or Perso-Arabic script, is written cursively (or joined up), which 
means that usually all or most of the letters in a word are connected to each 
other. Words are written from right to left (unlike numbers, always written 
from left to right), usually without taking the pen from the paper, and dots 
and strokes (if needed) are added after the whole word has been written. (For 
numbers see Chapter 8.) 

It is true that the shape of a letter changes depending on its position (initial, 
middle, final or alone), but this does not mean that one has to learn 128 dif¬ 
ferent shapes for the 32 letters of the alphabet. If you have to learn 52 shapes 
for English (for the two sets of small and capital letters used in print, and 
we don’t count here the cursive shapes used in handwriting), for Persian, the 
number is around 60 (see Table 2.2). 


How Persian is written: the alphabet 


2.2. f General remarks 


We know that Persian is an Indo-European language. Before Islam, several 
writing systems had been adopted and developed in Iran (or Persia), start¬ 
ing with a semi-alphabetic cuneiform script around 525 bc for Old Persian; 


2.2.2 


All the letters of the alphabet in their standard order 


Table 2.2 lists all letters in their alphabetical order with their names, sounds 
and shapes in different positions. The first letter occupies the two rows #l-a 
and #l-b, as it is treated in Persian dictionaries, entries with initial d preceding 
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other entries with alef. Hamze (the glottal stop) is usually not treated as a 
separate letter in dictionaries or elsewhere, but it has been added here at the 
end of the list for more ease. Some notes and observations or comparisons 
will follow Table 2.2. 


The right column shows whether the letter connects from both sides (<-^) or 
only from right The second column from right shows which letters are 
similar in sound but are written differently (only the numbers mentioned). 
Bold numbers refer to the letter more commonly used for the sound. (See 
also Tables 2.1-2.4.) 


As a closer look at Table 2.2 will show, most of the letters are grouped in groups 
of two to four letters that are similar in shape, their only difference being the 
number or position of dots (or strokes, in one case). If you consider the basic 
shapes only (without the dots or strokes), there are only 34 basic shapes to learn. 


(a) There are 9 letters that only have one shape in all positions (right to left): 

Of these 9 letters, only Ja and Ji connect from both sides; the rest are the 
so-called ‘non-connectors’ that do not connect from the left. After these 
non-connectors, if they are in the middle of a word, you always have a 
new start and the next letter should be written in its ‘initial’ form (or the 
‘alone’ form if it happens to be the last letter). 

(b) There are 20 letters with two shapes each; if we consider the basic shapes 
only, these can be grouped in the following 11 groups (right to left): 
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(c) There remain only three more letters: the ones with more than two 
shapes each (right to left): 
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(d) Note that the letter <= (#31) connects from both sides as consonant, but 
only from right when used as final vowel. Also note that the dotted “ (= 
is), used in Arabic for the t sound, is not used in Persian (see Chapter 18), 
being replaced by either o or final e. 

(e) The two letters representing the consonant h (#8 and #31) have the same 
name also in Persian. To distinguish one from the other, ^ is called he-ye 
jimi (meaning ‘the he that looks like a jinC) or occasionally he-ye hotti 
(using the word from the Abjad numeral system), while o is called 
he-ye do-cheshm (meaning ‘the two-eyed he’) or occasionally he-ye hav- 
vaz (using the word 3 ^ from the same numeral system). 

(f) In the Romanization of Arabic names that use the letter i3 (#24), West¬ 
ern tradition usually uses the letter q (as in Iraq or Qatar), to distinguish 
it from £ (#22) {gh, as in Ghana or Maghreb). In Persian, however, there 
being no difference in pronunciation between ^ and £ , normally gh is 
used for both. 

(g) Final / alone form of is not dotted in Persian, not even in Arabic loan 
words: no ij. 

(h) And finally you may have noticed that the letters, despite usually having 
different forms for different positions, have no ‘capital’ form, not even 
to mark the proper nouns or the beginning of sentences. 
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2 . 2.3 


Letters with the same sound 


As mentioned earlier (under Section 2.2.1), there are at least 9 letters that 
seem to have no use in Persian, since there are other letters that could be 
used for the same sounds. Each of these letters has its own distinct sound 
in Arabic. However, while used in Arabic loan words, their articulation has 
been Persianized. Their only benefit in writing could be in making it easier 
to distinguish certain words from each other or in showing how one word 
is related to some others of the same root. It is like die and dye in English: 
it is hard to say whether the two different spellings constitute a problem (in 
writing) or some help (in understanding). Table 2.3 is a list of these letters, 
the first row showing the letter more frequently used for the same sound. 


2 . 2.4 


What is meant by ‘position’ (initial, middle, etc.)? 


The terms initial (or beginning), middle, final and alone I''alone-standing’ or 
‘isolated’) are sometimes used to denote the position of a letter in a word. 
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Table 2.3 Letters with the same sound 



Z 

s 

T 

H 

Gh 

Glottal stop 

Most common letter for 

j 


Cj 

0 

c3 

1/1 

the sound 







Other letters sharing the 


Cj 


Z 

£ 

£ 

sound 






also hamze-, see Section 2.2.8: 







C / ^ / 3 / 1 


sometimes the position of a sound or phoneme in a syllable, and they are 
not always the same. 

As was mentioned above, after letters that do not connect from the left, you 
always need the initial form of the next letter, not the middle one, and you 
will need the alone form if it is the last letter, not the final form. This can 
become a problem for only those letters that have more than two basic forms: 
see the different forms of the letters ^ (eyn, #21), £ {gheyn, #22) and o {he, 
#31) in Table 2.2. 

When it comes to vowels, this becomes more important: an ‘initial’ vowel 
can be in the middle of a word - at the beginning of a new syllable. Here the 
proper syllabification would help. A middle d is always written with alef (\) 
without the madd (~) placed on it. But the word (the Quran) in its proper 
syllabification is pronounced ghor. 'an, and you would need the initial d at the 
beginning of the second syllable. It is with an eye to this that Section 2.2.5 
should be studied. 


2.2.5 


How vowels and diphthongs are written 


The scary notion that, in the Persian alphabet, vowels are not written, mak¬ 
ing reading of words difficult, is only true of 3 out of 32 positions - less than 
10% (see the box in Table 2.4) - and that only if you decide not to write the 
diacritical marks for three of the vowels when in middle position (admittedly 
a common practice). It is true, however, that without those diacritical marks 
(even for alef 'm initial position), different readings would be possible, and 
you would need to know the word (through context) to read correctly. 

To represent the glottal stop that precedes all vowels and diphthongs in initial 
position, Persian alphabet uses the letter alef ( I ), while words starting with 
the letter eyn ( ^ ) are also pronounced in the same way: the initial glottal 
16 stop + a m the Persian word asb (horse) written with alef(#l) and the Arabic 






loan word asr (age or late afternoon) written with eyn (# 21 ) are pronounced 
similarly, and the same is true of other vowels. 

Initial d would additionally need the diacritical sign ~ (called madd) above 
alef: I . Writing the sign madd is not optional, and in these cases, it has to 
be written. 
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Now, a look at Table 2.4 will be helpful; more notes will follow. (See also 
Section 2.2.8 for more on glottal stop.) 


The first three vowels (a, e and o) need a letter as carrier in the final position 
also. For final a and e, this letter is (the ‘silent’) he ( a). For final o, the letter 
vdv ( 3 ) is used. 

While there are only a few words in Persian that end in the vowels -a and 
-o, there are many that end in -e, but it is good to know that all the words 
with a final -e sound in contemporary Persian used to be pronounced in early 
modern Persian with final -a, as they are still pronounced in Afghanistan and 
Tajikistan, in some provinces in Iran and in Arabic. You have certainly noticed 
that many Persian girls’ names (even those originally from Arabic) are written 
in their Romanization with final -eh, while the same names are written with 
final -a elsewhere: Fatemeh versus Fatima or Aliyeh versus Aliya, etc. 

The diacritical marks used here for diphthongs are optional and usually not 
written but sometimes helpful in writing to distinguish i from ey and o / u from 
ow. The traditionally used markings, based on Arabic pronunciation (aw 3 I 
and ay ^ instead of ow 3 I and ey ^) are now much less common and seem 
outdated, because they do not reflect the standard modern Persian pronuncia¬ 
tion, but they can still be found in some dictionaries or older grammar books. 


Table 2.4 Vowels and diphthongs (right to left) 


Alone 

Final 

Middle 

Initial 


0 


- 

\ 

a 

0 


- 

1 

e 

3 

3 

* 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

d 

3' 

3 

3 

3' 

u 

cs' 

LS“ 



i 

3' 

3 

3 

3' 

ow 

cSl 

LS“ 


^.1 

ey 
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2.2.6 


Writing and connecting alef 


For writing a/e/alone, you start above the base line and come straight down 
to the base line. However, when writing alef after letters that connect from 
both sides, you normally don’t take your pen off the paper and go from the 
base line straight up. That would not be the case, though, after the letter J 
(/am): in this case, you take the pen off the paper after you have written your 
initial (or middle) /am and write the alef from above, normally with a slant 
not unlike a backslash, almost to connect to the base of /am, letting the Idm’s 
hook remain to its left on the base line. The resulting shape, therefore, would 
not look like U (similar to an English capital ‘U’), but rather like: iJ (in some 
fonts and styles looking like this: V). Regardless of its shape, you should 
not forget that the last letter in this combination is alef, and a/e/would not 
connect from left. 


Compare: JV (/a/, mute / dumb), JL (melal, nations), Jl>Lo (malal, boredom), 
i-jLs (ghdb, frame), i_Ji (ghalb, heart), [engheldb, revolution). 


2.2.7 


The Arabic‘limited’( oj^moAm) alef 


In Chapter 18 (on Arabic in Persian), there will be a more detailed discussion 
of alef-e maghsure (in proper Arabic, ciJI, alif maqsurah). Here, with 

the spelling of vowels just covered, suffice it to say that, in a very limited 
number of loan words from Arabic - some proper names and a few adverbs - , 
the final d is written with the letter (used normally for /), occasionally with 
a ‘shortened’ alef (similar to an apostrophe: ') put above the to help the 
pronunciation. In recent decades more and more Iranians have been writing 
such words with a proper alef in an attempt of ‘Persianization’ and / or to 
avoid complications. Occasionally this deleted or ‘limited ’d is in the middle 
of the word - in Arabic sometimes with the letter 3 {vdv). Here are a few 
examples, written (from left to right) with alef-e maghsure marked, then 
without the mark, and finally the more recent Persianized version (pronuncia¬ 
tion remains the same); the most common current spelling appears in bold: 


(isa, Jesus), 

[musd, Moses), (_s-*> 3 .o, Lj 3 ^ 

(esma'il, Ishmael, sometimes taken to be Samuel), 

{hattd, [adv.] even), hi:> (see Section 2.2.11 for the tashdid sign) 
1 8 0^3 (zakdt, Islamic alms tax), 035 ( 3 , C>l5j 




2 . 2.8 


Hamze and the glottal stop in Persian 


As already mentioned, in this book, an apostrophe sign is used for glottal 
stop, but no sign is used when the glottal stop is in the initial position, i.e., 
words that begin with a vowel. 
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The most common sign / letter used in Persian to represent the glottal stop is 
e, called {hamze), a sign resembling the initial letter eyn (= _c) - which 
seems a clever choice, considering the phonological similarities, even more 
in Persian than in original Arabic: hamze and eyn have an identical sound 
in Persian as glottal stop. Unlike eyn, however, hamze is not treated as a 
separate letter, and in Persian, it is never in initial position (where alef is usu¬ 
ally used) - which means that in dictionaries also there is no separate entry 
for hamze. In words of Arabic origin, it is usually combined (as a diacritical 
mark) with the three letters representing the so-called ‘long’ vowels: 


I (usually preceded by a) = c + I 
3 (usually preceded by o or m) = «= -i- 3 

+ c (in which case -j will lose its dots and is written as J) - Note 
that the Arabic version I is not common in Persian. 


Of these three, the last one (J) is the one preferred in contemporary 
Persian, sometimes replacing I in middle position, and it is the one used 
for Persian or non-Arabic words also in middle position when a glide is 
needed between two vowels, although a recent tendency prefers to replace 
hamze in such cases by a simple whenever possible. Examples: ^^ 131 . 2 ! 
or ^^,l 3 L 2 > (hdvd'i, Hawaii), (te'dtr, theater), J 3 I-J [se’ul, Seoul, capital 
of South Korea). 

Some examples of glottal stops in different positions and followed by dif¬ 
ferent vowels or diphthongs (the apostrophe sign not written when in initial 
position): 


• Followed by a-. (asb, horse), Jap {ddl, justice); ,ol 4 i 9 j (raf.te.'am, I 
have gone), JlIjI:; (ta.'as.sof, regret; see Section 2.2.11 for the tashdid 
sign), JIjL; {ta.'agh.ghol, thought); (mo.'an.nas, feminine) 

• Followed by e: {esm, name), ^ (elm, knowledge); y\j (zd.’er, 

pilgrim), (shd.'er, poet); 4 j|jl (e.rd.'e, presentation), dcLil (e.shd.'e, 
distribution) 

• Followed by o: (o.tdgh, room), ( 03 IC (o.lum, sciences); (ne.'on, 

neon), (ta.na'.'om, prosperity); yU (md'o, Mao) 
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• Followed by d: jojil (adam, Adam), {adat, habit); {ghor.'dn, the 

Quran), (sa.'d.dat, happiness), Jl^ (so.'dl, question), ji'U; (te.'dtr, 

theater); lyiLj (sd.mo.'d, Samoa), LSj {re.'d, Rhea [myth.]), Ic.^ (do.'d, 
prayer) 

• Followed by u: 3 I {u, he / she), (ud, oud [music]); (se.'ul, Seoul), 

(so.'ud, ascent), J 33 ^ (now more commonly written as J 3 i^, both 
pronounced mas.'ul, responsible); 3 Jlj {za.'u, woman at or immediately 
after childbirth) 

• Followed by i: [i.rdn, Iran), {i.sd, Jesus); (raf.te.'im, we 

have gone), (ra.'is, boss), (ba.'id, unlikely); {mar.'i, visible), 
^Lj {sa.'i, industrious) 

• Followed by ow: ^ 3 lJ 3 l (ow.rdgh, pages, leaves), (ow.rat, genitals); 
3 PA .0 (mad.'ow, invited) 

• Followed by ey: (ey, hey [interjection]), (ey.nak, eyeglasses); 

(sho.'eyb, the prophet Shuaib or Shu'ayb [= Jethro?]) 


Examples of middle or final glottal stop preceded by, but not followed by, 
a vowel or diphthong (in which case it would more easily be recognized as 
a phoneme): 

• Preceded by a: {ta'.sir, effect, influence), ( 03 L>.o (ma’.lum, known, obvi¬ 

ous); Liic {man.sha', origin); {man.ba', source) 

• Preceded by e: (she'r, poetry); 2 :oL:> (jd.me', comprehensive) 

• Preceded by o: Ljj (ro'.yd, dream), jilijtc (mo'.tdd, addict); (taJa’do’, 

the glittering), (ta.nav.vo', variety) 

• Preceded by d-. eLiJi (en.shd’, composition)*, ^1313 (ve.dd’, farewell) 

• Preceded by u: ^ 3 ^ (su', evil), ^ 3 -U.c (mam.nu', forbidden) 

• Preceded by /: [sa.ri', fast) 

• Preceded by ow: (now', kind, sort) 

• Preceded by ey: (shey', object, thing), ^ (bey', purchase) 


Glottal stops as the second consonant followed by no vowel include the 
following: (sham', candle), ^ (man', forbidding), (zar', planting, 

agriculture, also a unit of length [approx. 2 meters]). 


2.2.9 


Hamze and he ( o ) 


In Persian you will often see a hamze placed above a final he, resulting in the 
shape “ or, when joined. A.. This is not a real hamze standing for glottal stop, 
but rather a small ye ( ^) used as a glide when a final a , in its function as 
a vowel (usually representing final -e), is followed by the connecting ezdfe. 



Example: (name, letter) -> (name-ye, letter of) 

The recent tendency mentioned above, which tries to limit the use of hamze 
to Arabic words only, would prefer to use a whole here instead, i.e., 
instead of AaU, although the latter is still the form more commonly used. 
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2 . 2.10 


The four letters with different functions as both 
vowels and consonants; a review of 1 , 3 , o and 


Alef and « (I / I ) 

This letter is the carrier of the glottal stop required before all vowels and 
diphthongs when in initial position, but it is used in middle and final position 
also as a simple a. To sum up: 


1 I (with madd above alef) always represents d in initial position, usually 
at the beginning of a word, like ljI (db, water), but very rarely in other 
positions when at the beginning of a new syllable, like jS (ghor. 'dn, the 
Quran). 

2 I represents a,e or o when in initial position (i.e., at the beginning of a syl¬ 
lable, which often means at the beginning of a word). Examples: (abr, 
cloud), (em.ruz, today), (os.tdn, province, land). 

3 As a glottal stop, I precedes the letters 3 and in initial position to rep¬ 

resent the vowels u and i or the diphthongs ow and ey. Examples: |jJLf 3 l 
(u.gdn.dd, Uganda), (is.land, Iceland), ^ 1 ^ 3 ! (ow.zd', conditions), 

(ey, o!, hey!). 

4 Most commonly, in middle and final positions (i.e., when not at the begin¬ 
ning of a syllable), I simply represents the vowel d, as in UIji (dd.nd, wise). 

5 With a hamze above alef ( I ), it is simply a glottal stop (usually after the 
vowel a) in middle and final positions, as in (ta’.min, securing) and 

(mab.da', beginning). 

Vdv ( 3 ) 

1 As a consonant, 3 has the sound v in all positions, as in ^^13 (ve.larm, 
lukewarm), ,jl 3 :> (ja.vdn, young), 3 L? (gdv, cow). 

2 Though there is officially no w sound in Persian, this sound can usually 

be heard at the end of the diphthong ow, like 3 J (now, new). The conjunc¬ 
tion 3 (va, and) is usually pronounced in colloquial Persian as a final -o 
attached to the previous word, 3 33 J (ruz va shab, day and night) thus 
pronounced as ru.zo shab, but this final -o changes to wo after all the 21 



vowels (except after i)-. ^LJ 3 (gha.za wo le.bds, food and clothing), 
etc. Also occasionally when a final u vowel is followed by another vowel, 
as in certain formal plurals, like ,jl 3 . 2 !l {a.hu.wdn, gazelles). 

3 It can represent the vowel u in middle and final positions, as in 33^1 [dur, 
far) or 3121 (hodu, peach). When preceded by the a/ef that represents the 
glottal stop, it has the same function in initial position also; examples for 
this mentioned above under alef. 

4 It can represent the diphthong ow in middle and final positions, as in 
{dow.rdn, period) and 3 J {now, new). When preceded by the alef that 

represents the glottal stop, it has the same function in initial position also; 
for examples, see above under alef. 

5 It can represent the vowel o in final position, as in 3J1 {do, two), but 
occasionally in middle position also, especially after the consonant as 
in {khosh, happy), or in foreign (i.e.. Western) words, as in 
{o.to.bus, bus). 

6 With a hamze written above vdv ( 3 ), it is simply a glottal stop in middle 
and final positions (see Section 2.2.8 for examples). 

7 Owing to certain changes in the phonetic system of the language in 
the course of its development, sometimes a 3 (called dJ3Juto 3I3 [va.ve 
ma'.du.le]) is written after the consonant ^ [kh] but not pronounced at 
all, as in the word {khd.har, sister). 

8 As number 2 above shows (: ,jl3.2!l, a.hu.wdn), sometimes 3 has a double 
function {•. u + w), though written only once. (Comparable to the double 
functions of ; see under ye below, #4.) 

He {a) 

1 As a consonant, a has the sound h in all positions: I 321 {ha.vd, weather), 
ijLaji {da.hdn, mouth), oji {dab, ten). 

2 In final position (i.e., at the end of a syllable), it can represent the vowels 

-a (in only one word in contemporary Persian: the word aj [na, no]) or -e 
(very common), as in {pes.te, pistachio). In this function, it is usu¬ 
ally called {hd-ye ghey.r-e mal.fuz, the unpronounced he or 

silent he) and is never joined to the next letter if a suffix is added or in 
compound words. 

Since the words followed by ezdfe (the enclitic particle -e) seem to end in 
the same vowel sound as the words ending in silent he, sometimes caus¬ 
ing spelling problems even for less careful Iranians, it would be helpful to 
22 remember that the ezdfe particle is never stressed, while the final -e sound. 
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which is part of the word, is stressed. Compare: (dds.te, hand of) 

versus (das.te, handle) or (pd.ye, foot of) versus 4 jL (pd.ye, leg 
[of chair, etc.] or fundament). 

3 For hamze-and-he ( I , pronounced -e-ye), see Section 2.2.9 above. 
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Ye{^) 

1 Asa consonant, has the sound y in all positions: {yek, one), AjLj {sd. 

ye, shadow or shade), (chdy, tea). 

2 It can represent the vowel i in middle and final positions, as in ^ (miz, 

table) or (pari, fairy). It represents i in initial position also, but only 
when preceded by alef: (in, this). 

3 It can represent the diphthong ey in middle and final positions, as in 
(mey.ddn, square) or ^ (ney, reed [flute]). It represents ey in initial posi¬ 
tion also, but only when preceded by alef, as in (ey, o!, hey!). 

4 Sometimes, when functioning as / but followed by another vowel (in 
which case the glide y is usually required), can have a double function 
as i + y (though written only once), as in the word (si.ydh, black). 
(Sometimes you have the same double function in English in i as in piano.) 

5 With a hamze written above ye ( [£ ), it is simply a glottal stop in middle 
and final positions (see Section 2.2.8 for examples). 

6 In some Arabic loan words, a final is pronounced as a; see the note on 

i_aJI (Section 2.2.7). 


2.2.11 


Three more signs: tashdid, tanvin and sokun 


Tashdid and tanvin are used almost exclusively for borrowings from Arabic. 
Tashdid and sokun are rarely written at all, though recommended when they 
help the reader avoid a different and incorrect reading. 

Tashdid is the sign I placed above a consonant (usually in middle position) to 
show that the consonant has to be pronounced twice. This occurs when a syl¬ 
lable ends in a consonantal sound and the next syllable begins with the same 
consonant: two adjacent similar consonants flanked on both sides by vowels 
(-VCCV-). In English words, such ‘double consonants’ are never pronounced 
twice, and they only help determine the pronunciation of the preceding vowel 
(compare later and latter, fury and furry or diner and dinner). To see how it 
would really sound in English if a consonant were to be pronounced twice, 
we would have to choose two words instead of one. Consider, for instance. 



how you would pronounce the consonant d if you were to say ‘a sad day’ 
(as distinct from the double d in the middle of words like saddle or sudden). 

Not many words with Persian origin need tashdid, one example being the 
word , pronounced bach-che, ‘child.’ More examples: (mo.as.ser, 

effective), •iJsS (ghes.se, story), (ta.naf.fos, breathing). 

Sometimes tashdid is on a final consonant, where it is impossible to pro¬ 
nounce the consonant twice unless the word is followed by ezdfe or some 
suffix starting with a vowel, ^-li {zan[n], suspicion) is pronounced in the 
same way as (zan, woman), the difference becoming clear when you add 
ezdfe: (zan.ne man, my suspicion) versus (za.ne man, my wife). 

Tanvin is the sign ! (similar to the diacritical sign for the vowel a, but written 
twice). It is only used in final position and in borrowings from Arabic (not 
recommended for non-Arabic words, though occasionally used), and even 
in those cases, Persian would prefer to use it only above the letter alef. Then 
that a/e/would not be pronounced as -d as one would expect, but as -an. Its 
function is changing (Arabic) nouns to adverbs. 

Examples: (nes.bat, relation) -> (nes.ba.tan, relatively); or Jmj 

(ba'd, after) ^ Iju>j (ba'-dan, afterwards / later). 

Sokun (or jazm) is the sign ! placed on a consonant to show that it is not 
followed by a vowel (or ‘no vowel is attached to it’). This sign also is hardly 
ever written, unless it is found necessary to avoid misreading. 

Example: (sehr, magic), as distinguished from (sa.har, dawn). 

Note 

1 The final glottal stop after d is rarely pronounced in colloquial Persian, 
especially when it is written as hamze. That explains why, even in writing 
when an ezdfe is needed, the glide is used instead of hamze: 

(en.shd.ye kelds, the class’s composition) and (a'.zd.ye an.jo.man, 

the members of the association) are much more common than eLiJi 
(en.shd.'e ke.lds) and cLacI (a'.zd.'e an.jo.man). 
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Chapter 3 

Nouns 


Apart from the ‘real’ nouns - words referring to things, places, people or 
ideas - words belonging to other categories can often be used grammatically 
as nouns, as subjects or objects of verbs. Many adjectives can be nouns as well, 
and all of them become plural nouns by adding the plural suffixes. Also, certain 
verbal derivatives - most commonly the infinitive itself - can be used as nouns. 


3.1 


No gender 


Persian is a language with no gender distinction other than the distinc¬ 
tion indicated by lexical means like jJo {pedar, father) and j.iU (madar, 
mother) or jJ / jjLy {asb-e nar / nariydn, ‘male horse’ or stallion) versus 
ojiU / (jhiiLo (asb-e made /madi ydn, ‘female horse’ or mare). As we shall 
see in Chapter 5 on pronouns, there is even no ‘he / she’ distinction in Persian. 

As a result of this, nouns do not have gender-specific articles or endings and 
undergo no inflection in different cases. In this regard, even the borrowings 
from Arabic are usually treated - or are expected to be treated - like Persian 
words. Just as in English a few words have special feminine forms (actress, 
poetess, etc.), in Persian also, some borrowings from Arabic might use a femi¬ 
nine ending, which, in its ‘Persianized’ form, is a ‘silent hff (a) added, pro¬ 
nounced as a final -e sound: (shd'er, poet), (shd'ere, poetess). There 

will be some more examples of these in Chapter 18 on Arabic in Persian. 


3.2 


Simple and compound nouns 


Nouns can be a single word (simple) or a combination of simple noun -i- 
either prefixes / suffixes or other words (compound). The boundaries 
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between word categories can often be blurred in languages, and Persian 
is no exception. Many adjectives can be used as nouns also, just as almost 
all adjectives can be used as adverbs. When it comes, then, to the question 
of what words can be combined to make a compound noun (one grammar 
book lists 19 possible combinations), the easiest answer is that almost any 
combination is possible, sometimes independent words connected by the 
ezdfe (-e connector) or by the conjunction ‘and,’ sometimes without. Some 
compounds following the Arabic model have Jl (pronounced -ol / -o) in 
the middle (see Chapter 18 also). 

If one part is a prefix, a suffix or a verb stem, it is usually written joined; 
other combinations are also written joined, especially in compounds with a 
longer history of currency, but more recent terms that combine independent 
words are sometimes written separately. Some examples: 

cJyLu {pish-raft, progress) 
pish (adv.), ahead, before + raft raftan, to go 
{khosh-hdl, happy) 

khosh (adj.), nice, happy + hdl («.), mood 
{bdgh-bdn, gardener) 
bdgh («.), garden + bdn (suffix) 

(sib-zamini, potato) 

sib (n.), apple + adj. made from zamin (w.), earth + suffix 
(tokhm-e morgh, egg) 

tokhm («.), egg + (the connector ezdfe) + morgh («.), hen 


3.3 


Number 


There is a universal plural ending in Persian that can be used for all the 
nouns, and there is another one with some limitations in usage, and then 
there are some Arabic plurals (although the Persian plural suffixes can be 
used for borrowings from Arabic as well and are much more common). 
(As for verbal agreement, see Section 11.4.) 


3 . 3.1 


The plural suffix Ia (-ha) 
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A stressed -hd suffix (La) is the universal and more common plural end¬ 
ing. This suffix can be added to all nouns, even to those for which other 
plural forms are also possible. It is usually written joined to the noun. 




although the non-joined style is also becoming popular in more recent 
times. Examples: 

(mard, man), LaLiyi {mard-hd, men); (zan, woman), or 
(zan-hd, women) 

If the noun ends in silent he (= final -e), however, the -hd suffix is always 
written separately and never joined. Example: 

djU- (khd.ne, house), LaajU- (khdne-hd, houses) 

The word o~s {deh, village), in contrast, ends in the consonantal o (he), which 
means that the plural -hd suffix is usually joined, although it can be written 
separately as well: or Laoji (deh-hd, villages). 

The plural suffix (-an) 

The other plural suffix {-dn) is always written joined and, unlike Lft, has 
certain limitations in its usage. Most importantly: 

1 It is used in formal / written Persian only; never in colloquial / spoken 
Persian. This means by extension that it is never attached to nouns that 
are used solely or predominantly in colloquial Persian. 

2 It is used almost exclusively for animates, provided that they are not recent 
borrowings from foreign languages (like [shufer, driver, ‘chauffeur’] 
or [doktor, doctor]) or are not too colloquial. Certain parts of body 
that are in pairs (not even all of those in pairs!) can take the -dn plural 
ending; see the note on exceptions that follows. 

As already mentioned, this suffix is always joined in writing and pronounced 
together with the last sound of the noun. 

Examples: (zan, woman), jjUj (za.ndn, women); (mard, man), 

(mar.ddn, men). 

Since this suffix starts with a vowel, it usually needs to be preceded by a glide 
if the noun also ends in a vowel: 

• All nouns ending in vowel -d use the glide (-y-): Lsi (aghd, Mr., sir, 
gentleman) -> (dghdydn). 

• Nouns ending in vowel -u also often use the glide , especially when 

the syllable ending in -u is part of a verb stem, like (ddneshju, a 

university student) ^ (ddneshjuydn, students). Some of these 


3 . 3.2 



nouns simply change the pronunciation of u to uw by making u shorter in 
pronunciation and without adding any letter in writing: ^1 [dhu, gazelle) 
(dhuwdn, gazelles). Parts of body, when adding -an, belong to this 
group: 3^1 (abru, eyebrow) (abruwdn, eyebrows). (See also the 

note on the letter vdv under Section 2.2.10.) 

• If ending in vowel -i, an additional is not written, but the glide ^ is 

pronounced: (irdni, Iranian) ^ tjLyljjJ (irdniydn, Iranians). (See also 

the note on the letter ye under Section 2.2.10.) 

• In Persian nouns ending in the vowel -e, the consonant g (^) - which 

is a remnant of the original -ak or -ag ending in old and early modern 
Persian - is usually used as the glide, and in writing the silent he is 
dropped: (parande, bird) (parandegan, birds). 

• No nouns ending in -a / -o to worry about! 

• Nouns ending in diphthongs -ow and -ey need no glide because of the 
presence of w or y respectively. Examples: 3^,0 [pey.row, follower) 

(pey.ro.wdn, followers); (nik.pey, auspicious) 

{nik.pe.ydn, auspicious ones). 

Some exceptions 

• Only a few nouns like (khdnom, lady, Mrs., woman) and [bach, 

che, child), though referring to animates, form their plurals always with 
-hd: L^U- (khdnomhd, ladies, women), (bach.chehd, children). In 
the case of the latter, you may find in classical Persian poetry, but 

no longer in contemporary Persian. 

• In more literary language, a few nouns that appear (at least in modern 
times!) to refer to inanimates, can have their plurals with -dn also: 

(derakht, tree) or (derakhthd or derakhtdn, 

trees) 

(setdre, star) -> or {setdrehd or setdregdn, stars) 

(sokhan, talk) ^ or (sokhan-hd or sokhandn, words 

or talks) 

Of parts of body that are in pairs - lips, eyes, eyelashes (do we have to 
count?!), eyebrows, hands, arms, knees and fingers - can have their plural 
in both forms (while keeping in mind that the -dn version is always for 
written or literary Persian), but other parts like ears, feet, etc., though in 
pairs, use only -hd: 

(cheshm, eye) or (cheshmhd or cheshmdn, eyes) 

28 (dast, hand) or (dasthd or dastdn, hands) 
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(gush, ear) -> always (gushhd, ears); or 

L (pd, foot) ^ always LaL (pdhd, feet) 

• Also note that some nouns that normally don’t form their plurals with -dn 
may be part of compound nouns for animates or used in a different sense 
allowing using -dn. If L (pd, ‘foot’ or ‘leg,’ mentioned above) cannot have 
ijLL (pdydn) as its plural,' some compounds referring to animates can: 

LjL^ (chahdrpd, lit. ‘four-legged,’ usually used for livestock) can have its 
plural both ways (LaLjL^ [chahdr-pdhd\ or [chahdr-pdydn]), and 

so do words like (hezdr-pd, lit. ‘thousand-legged,’ a millipede) or hjjjf 
(goriz-pd, an elusive person). Or if the plural of (sar, head) is always 
(sarhd), when the same word is used in phrases like ‘heads of states,’ on the 
contrary, the plural is always (sardn) and never with -hd. 


3 . 3.3 


Plural of compound nouns 


When two or several words are treated as a single concept, the plural suffix 
is usually added to the last word; a different position can sometimes change 
the meaning. Compare: 


(takhte-siyah-ha, blackboards) versus (takhte- 

hd-ye siydh, the black boards or planks) 

jojil (ddam-bozorg-hd, grown-ups) versus (ddam-hd-ye 

bozorg, great / important people) 


With a number of compound nouns made from Arabic loan words, it is com¬ 
mon in official and administrative language to use the Arabic (often broken) 
plural for the first noun. When using Persian plural for the same compounds, 
in many instances, either noun can become plural, while using the plural for 
the second noun makes it sound more casual. In the following examples, first 
the Arabic plural is mentioned, then the more formal Persian plural(s) and 
finally the most informal / casual one: 


(ra'is[e] jomhur, president [of a country]), possible plurals: 
(ro'asd-ye jomhur) - common in formal Persian 
(ra'is[e] jomhurdn) or j 34 -cl> (ra'isdn-e 

jomhur) - formal, but not very common 

(ra'is-hd-ye jomhur) - possible, but not common 
(ra'isje] jomhurhd) - informal / casual 29 
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J ^3 (vakil modafe', attorney), plurals: 

^il (vokala-ye modafe') - common in formal Persian 

J ^3 (vakil modafe'dn) or (vakildn-e 

modafe') - formal; not very common 

(vakilhd-ye modafe') - common 
J ^3 (vakil-modafe'-ha) - casual 


3 . 3.4 


Arabic plurals 


Many of the Arabic loan words common in Persian have their Arabic plural 
forms, many of them broken plurals that follow certain patterns with changes in 
internal vowels (compare with English ‘foot,’ pi. ‘feet’). However, you can usu¬ 
ally use the Persian plural endings for these loan words. In Chapter 18 on Arabic 
in Persian, some of the most common patterns will be listed with examples, and 
this brief introduction is only about the different ways they are treated in Persian. 


(a) Many of the Arabic broken plurals are not common in Persian and are 
known only to highly educated people, though even avoided by them: 

(shakk, doubt) is a very common loan word, but its Arabic plural 
(shokuk) is not common in Persian. 

(b) Many more are common and usually learned in school, but are used 
more in formal, written Persian and avoided in informal Persian. For 
LjllS' (ketdb, book) usually the Persian -hd is used; only in written Per¬ 
sian occasionally (kotob) can be seen. 

(c) Occasionally only one of the possible Arabic plurals for a word becomes 
common in Persian, for instance J.SV.i (dald'el) as plural for JJji (dalil, 
reason) is very common, even in spoken Persian, whereas dJjil (adelle) is 
never used in spoken Persian and only seldom in written Persian. 

(d) In some rare cases, the ‘Arabic’ plural common in Persian seems to be 

made up by Iranians and is not common in Arabic - not for that word 
and in that sense, at least. For instance, the word (mahdsen) 

may be used as the plural of (hosn, merit), or ojyj (marade) 

may wrongly be considered the plural (morid, disciple, follower), 
whereas they are plurals of other Arabic words. 

(e) In very few cases, the Persian plural is not common for certain Arabic 
words, and the Arabic plural is the only option. Examples: 

(shakhs, person), pi. (ashkhds, persons, people) 

(fard, individual), pi. .il^l (afrdd, individuals, people) 



yu (nafar, count word for people), pi. cjIjiJ (nafarat, a group of people) 
JU [mdl, property), pi. Jl 5 ^l (amvdl, properties, belongings) 

Jjbl (ahl, native [of a place]), pi. (ahdli, residents or inhabitants) 
[adabi) means ‘literary’ and CjLuJiI [adabiyydt, originally pi. of 
aIjJiI) means ‘literature’ 

(f) Sometimes only the broken plural form of an Arabic noun is common 
in Persian and its singular is hardly known or only seldom used. Some 
examples: 

ljLjI {arbdb, boss, master), used in Persian as singular 
[vdledeyn, parents) 

.^■^31 {owldd, children [in relation to parents]) 

(ardjif, balderdash, baloney) 

^ 3 :^ {nojum, astrology), used in Persian as singular 

(g) Sometimes the Arabic loan word and its plural are treated in Persian as 
two unrelated words, or the Persian and Arabic plurals have different 
meanings and usages. Examples: 

(sabab, cause): La [sabab-hd) means ‘causes,’ but the Arabic 
plural ljL^I (asbdb) means ‘furniture,’ ‘stuff,’ ‘tools,’ etc. 

{hagh, right [«.]): in socio-political contexts, (hoghugh) is 

the common plural and not La|_^ (hagh-hd), as in ‘human rights’ 
(yLj ^ 3 i>, hoghugh-e bashar). Additionally, hoghugh means ‘sal¬ 
ary’ also. 

ljIAjjI {entekhdb, selection or choice): however, CiLLAUl (entekhdbdt) 
is used for elections and not (entekhdb-hd), which means 

‘selections’ or ‘choices.’ 

(esldh, correction, improvement): here also, although the Persian 
-hd is possible, it is only esldhdt that can be used in the sense of 
‘(political) reforms.’ 

I3J1 {davd, drug, medicine): L2>l3ji (davd-hd) means drugs, and the bro¬ 
ken plural 4 j 3 .il (adviye) means ‘spice(s).’ 

(matbu'): common only as an adjective (‘pleasant’) while 
ti)Lc 3 .Jaji (matbu'dt) means ‘the press.’ 

(taraf): meaning side, L^jJa [taraf-hd) means sides or parties while 
^IjLI (atrdf) means ‘around’ or ‘surroundings.’ 

(marsum): is ‘custom’ or ‘customary,’ while the plural ,i>-jI;^ 
[mardsem) means ‘ceremony’ and is usually treated as singular, allow¬ 
ing the use of the double plural La^lyi (mardsem-hd, ceremonies). 
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(h) As examples of two different Arabic plurals that have different mean¬ 
ings and usages, one can mention (shohud, witnesses) and 
[shavahed, clues), both plurals of the word jjuLi (shahed); also j3^l {omur, 
matters, affairs) and J.0I3I (avdmer, orders), plurals of the word ^1 {amr). 

(i) Of the Arabic plural patterns, one that often does not involve a change 

of internal sounds and only uses the suffix -at has found more accep¬ 
tance in Persian and has even been used sometimes for Persian words, 
a practice which is considered wrong by those who care for ‘good’ 
Persian. Some of the most common of such words - all of which 
can have their plurals with -hd also - are the words oLaji {dehdt, 
villages); oLcL (baghdt, gardens); {pishnahdddt, proposals); 

cjLijIyf (gozdreshdt, reports); {dasturat, orders); and CiLioUji 

(farmdyeshdt, sayings). 


To these should be added a few words (mostly of Persian origin) that 
form their plural / collective in Persian by adding the -jdt suffix; 
examples: 

(sabzi, vegetable) (sabzijdt, vegetables) 

(torshi, pickles) CiUtyfy (torshijdt, pickles collectively) 
(morabbd, jam) {morabbdjdt, jams) 

hlh (tald, gold) ^ Cib-hlh (taldjdt, goldware) 
ajU-jlT {kdrkhdne, factory) -> (kdrkhdnejdt, factories) 


3 . 3.5 


Arabic dual plurals 


Only a few dual plurals from Arabic (ending in -eyn suffix) are common in 
Persian, mostly in formal or legal / administrative language. Examples: 


{vdledeyn, parents) 

(zowjeyn, spouses, husband-and-wife) 

(tarafeyn, the two sides [usually of a dispute]) 

A geographical name also: (beynon.nahreyn, Mesopotamia [lit. 

‘between two rivers’]). 


3 . 3.6 


Double plurals 
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This happens usually when an Arabic (broken) plural is treated as singular in 
Persian - at least in one of its senses - or needs to convey a more collective. 




all-embracing meaning. The word mentioned above (Section 3.3.4 / g) is 
one such example, with used for plural (ceremonies); or the word l^LjI 

(arbdb, boss, master), also mentioned earlier (Section 3.3.4 / f), uses either -hd 
or -dn for plural. The word ljL^I (asbdb, furniture, stuff, see Section 3.3.4 / g) 
uses -hd for plural, and for ajjJiI (adviye, spice, see Section 3.3.4 / g), the plural 
form c>L:> (adviyejdt) is common. Similarly, (hobubdt, grains) and 

(javdherdt, jewelry) are double plurals. 


3 . 3.7 


Collective nouns 


Collective nouns, which are singular in form but plural in meaning, are 
treated almost in the same way in Persian as in (British) English regard¬ 
ing using a singular or plural verb, depending on context and whether it is 
being seen as a whole mass (singular) or the members are seen individually 
(plural verb preferred). One major difference is probably the word ojilyLs- 
(khdnevdde, family) for which using a plural verb in Persian is much more 
common than singular when compared with English, and a singular verb 
would often sound awkward. Here are some examples: 

With a singular verb 

cu^l (.jM" ojilyU- {khdnevdde kheyli mohem ast. Family is very 
important.) 

4j jmj JLj oislyLi- jjjJ (in khdnevdde devist 

sal[e] ba’d be hend mohdjerat mi-konad, 200 years later, this family 
emigrates to India.) 

With a plural verb 

(khdnevdde-am injd zendegi mi-konand. My 
family live [not lives]] here.) 

4j Cj|ojilyL> (khdnevdde-at be che zabdni soh- 
bat mi-konand?, What language do [not does]] your family speak?) 


Definite and indefinite 

When a noun is in its absolute form (i.e., not accompanied by any determin¬ 
ers), it is only through context that its being definite or indefinite can be 
determined, which sometimes leads to different possible translations. 



3.4.1 
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In the absence of determiners and modifiers 


Consider this short sentence: mi-davad, literally ‘horse 

runs’). This can be understood and translated as: 


(a) A horse runs. (In a generic sense.) 

(b) Horses run. (In a general sense; equal to indefinite plural in English.) 

However, if you know that you are talking about some particular horse (and 
for some reason are not using a demonstrative adjective, the absence of which 
would make this a somewhat weird sentence): 


(c) The horse runs. 

If you use plural in Persian (^^ 3 ^ 1 ^ asbhd mi-davand), you are much 
less likely to understand this as a general statement (b) and would normally 
translate it as definite: The horses run. 

Note that here by merely changing the tense - to simple past tense, for 
instance: Jujii (asb david) - the options (a) and (b) would disappear and 
it can only be definite (c): The horse ran. 

Also, using a modifier (as an adjective) would make it sound like definite, 
unless you add indefinite markers: a modifier would make you decide whether 
you want it to be understood as definite (no indicator needed if it is the sub¬ 
ject) or indefinite (in which case you have to add the indefinite markers): 

^ 13 ^ 1 ^ (-....jI (asb-e sefid mi-davad. The white horse runs / is 

running.) 

More examples: 

ljIiT (ketdb mofid ast, lit. book-useful-is), meaning ‘A book is 
useful’ or ‘Books are useful,’ but also, when referring to a particular 
book, ‘The book is useful.’ 

ljLuT (ketdb khub nist, lit. book-good-isn’t). Since we nor¬ 
mally assume that books are good, this should be understood as defi¬ 
nite: ‘The book is not good.’ However, this could be part of a longer 
statement, ‘A book is not good [for this purpose].’ Should that be the 
case, then it can also be translated as ‘A book is not / Books are not 
good.’ 
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c^l Lulls' (ketdb ghermez ast, lit. book-red-is): ‘The book is red.’ - 
This cannot be a general statement. 

0iJi {ghalam mi-nevisad, lit. pen-writes): ‘A pen writes’ or ‘Pens 
write.’ - But also: ‘The pen writes.’ 

0iJi {ghalam nemi-nevisad, lit. pen-not-writes): ‘The pen does 
not write.’ (This cannot be a general statement.) 

^ {ghalam ru-ye sandali ast, lit. pen-on-chair-is): we 
must be talking about a particular pen, and a particular chair too: 
‘The pen is on the chair.’ 


3.4.2 


Indefinite determiners 


The indefinite determiner or marker in Persian is either ^ {yek, one; for 
plural usually chand, some) placed before the noun, or the unstressed 
suffix ^ {-i) placed after, or a combination of both, and different levels of 
language (informal, formal, poetical) use them differently. 


3.4.2.1 (yek, for sg.j, (chand, for pl.j 

Slightly more common in colloquial than in formal Persian, yek means ‘one’ 
and is therefore expected to be used for a singular indefinite noun only. For 
plural, a quantitative adjective like {chand, some or several; in colloquial 
b' chand.td) can be used. However, see (c) below for cases where col¬ 
loquial Persian would allow using ^ with plural nouns when the suffix -i 
is also present. 

Yek (and chand) are placed before the noun and written separately; chand 
acts like a number, and the noun after it is always in singular form. For some 
other quantitative adjectives that can be used like chand, see Chapter 6 (Sec¬ 
tion 6.8); they include words like {ba'zi, some [of]) and {barkhi, 
some [of]), both of which are followed by plural nouns, and JoJ {te'dddi, 
a number [of]), used with singular nouns, and several more. Examples: 

t^l Lib {yek asb mi-davad, A horse runs / is running.) 

ClljI l^Lc jsu Lib {yek nafar ghd'eb ast. Someone [lit. one person] is 
absent.) 

Jll> {chand parande mi-binam, I see some / several birds.) 

A few, very common words can still be seen following the older style of 
being written joined (as a second, rather old-fashioned option): 33_;ib or. 
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more commonly, ^ {yek ruz, one day, once); or, more commonly, 

^ [yek shab, one night).^ 

Usage note: When ‘some’ is used in the sense of ‘several,’ chand can be the 
Persian equivalent, but when ‘some’ is used in a more general sense (like ‘a 
certain group of’), words like ba'zi should be used in Persian; compare: 

I bought some books: f ljLuS' [chand ketdb kharidam) 

Some people never grow up: L^jil (ba’zi ddam-hd 

hargez bozorg nemi-shavand) - Don’t use chand here! 

2.4.22 Unstressed suffix ^ (A) 

The unstressed suffix (-i) can be added to the noun or to the adjective 
modifying the noun - to the last adjective if there are more than one. The 
noun can be singular or plural. 

When added to the noun, no ezdfe (connecting the noun to the modifiers that 
may follow; see Chapter 4 ) is possible. 

When an adjective is present, spoken / informal Persian always adds the suf¬ 
fix to the adjective, never to the noun, while in formal, written Persian both 
versions are acceptable. In contrast to colloquial Persian, if you move further 
in direction of literary, poetical language, you would be expected to add the 
suffix to the noun. 

When there are two or more adjectives, in the colloquial version, the adjec¬ 
tives can be connected either by ezdfe (the connector -e) or va (‘and’), and 
the suffix -i is added to the last adjective. In the formal version, however, the 
adjectives can only be connected with va. 

Examples: 

Colloquial: (ruz-e garm-e zibd'i, a warm, beautiful day) or 

3 (“Z" jij [ruz-e garm-o [= garm va] zibd'i, a warm and beautiful 

day). 

Formal: Loj 3 (ruzi garm-o [= garm va] zibd, a warm and beauti¬ 

ful day). Note that here, because the -i is added to the noun and is thus 
placed between the noun and its adjective, the ezdfe that connects the 
noun to the adjective is dropped: no ezdfe after an indefinite -i\ 
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In certain cases ‘formal’ option - adding -i to the noun instead of the adjective - 
would not be possible: With certain quantifiers that precede the noun, the 


indefinite -i (if needed) is added to the adjective, if there is one, and not to 
the noun, even in formal Persian. These words include, but are not limited 
to, jSb {bar, every, each); {chenin, such); (hich, no, not any); and 4 :> 
(che, what). In the following examples, -i has been added to the noun when 
there is no adjective, but to the adjective as soon as there is one: 

jijIji ketdbi gheymati darad. Every book has a price.) 

But: Lulls' jSb (. . . ketdb-e khubi . . ., Every good book 

has a price.) 

^^1^ Cr^ (chenin ketdbi na-khdnde budam, I had not read 
such a book.) 

But: 0 (• • • khubi . . ., I had not read 

such a good book.) 

(OjojJ (hich ketdbi na-didam, I didn’t see any book.) 

But: f Lulls' (. . . ketdb-e jdlebi . . . , I didn’t see any 

interesting book.) 

^liS" (che ketabi neveshte'idf. What book have you 
written?) 

But: Lulls' 4 :> (... ketdb-e digari ..., What other book 

have you written?) 

This suffix is usually written joined if the noun (or adjective) ends in a 
consonant: 

(zani, a woman); 

(zani javdn, a young woman) - the version used only in formal 
/ written Persian - or 

6 j i^dn-e javd.ni, same meaning) - the only version used in spoken 
/ informal Persian, but common also in writing. 

If the word (noun or adjective) ends in a vowel, a glide might be required, which 
sounds somewhere between a glottal stop and a y. The following list shows 
how this glide is normally written in the case of each vowel (or diphthong): 

• a: no words in contemporary Persian except aj (na, no) and 3 (va, and)! 

• e: d.oL; (ndme, letter) ^ ^^l 4 .oLj (ndme'i, a letter) - remember that the silent 
* (he) that represents final -e is always written separately! 

• o: 3 J.ilj (rddiyo, radio) ^ or (rddiyo'i, a radio)^ 

• d: L (pd, foot) ^ or (pd'i, a foot) 


• i: {bint, nose) or (old-fashioned) (bini'i, a nose) 

• ow (no glide needed): (rdh-row, hallway) ^ (rdh-rowi, a 

hallway), although sometimes written as 

• ey (no glide needed in pronunciation): ^ (ney, reed or flute) or 

{neyi, a reed or a flute) 

Helpful notes 

• Indefinite -i should not be used for general statements. For general state¬ 

ments in English you can say, for instance, ‘pens write’ or ‘a pen writes.’ 
To say the same in Persian, you would say ^ (ghalam mi-nev- 

isad), or occasionally ^ ^ {yek ghalam mi-nevisad), but never 

(ghalami mi-nevisad) or (yek ghalami 

mi-nevisad), which would mean ‘a certain pen is writing.’ 

• Indefinite -i should not be used when you have noun + adjective preceded 

by numbers (or by chand, several): ^ 3 b 1 (chahdr otdgh-e bozorg, 

four large rooms) or Lulls' (chand ketdb-e khub, several good 
books). 

• The indefinite -i can never have the ezdfe attached to it: it is never -i-ye 
when it is the unstressed indefinite -/. 

3.4.2.3 Both indefinite markers combined 

Now common only in spoken Persian, this mixed version of yek . . . + -/’ 
is often avoided in more formal, written Persian. Since it is a feature of col¬ 
loquial Persian, the suffix -i is never added to the noun, but rather to the 
adjective - to the last adjective if there is more than one. Though mostly 
used for singular nouns, sometimes yek + a plural noun is also used. The 
plural form is also occasionally used (especially for time-related 

expressions), or even but not when the noun is modified by 

an adjective. 

Examples: 

(yek goli, a flower), (yek golhd'i, some flowers), 

(S^) ([yek]) chand ruzi, some / a few days) 
jjf ^ (yek gol-e ghashangi, a pretty flower), 

(yek golhd-ye ghashangi, some pretty flowers) 

3A.1A Poetical or archaic usages 

In contemporary Persian, (ye.ki) with unstressed -/ is a pronoun meaning 
38 ‘one’ or ‘someone,’ as in (yeki digar, another one) or 
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(yeki dar mi-zanad, someone is knocking at the door). But in classical texts 
of early modern Persian - some remnants still in contemporary poetry - it 
could be used as an indefinite marker. Compare different levels of language 
when saying ‘a man’ in Persian: 

(yek mard) or [mar.di) = common in colloquial as well as 
formal 

^ (yek mardi) = only colloquial 

(yeki mard) or (yeki mardi) = only poetical, imitating 

archaic usage 

3.4.2.5 Some other uses of the indefinite suffix -i 

(a) To show insignificance: This suffix can be added to a noun to refer to 
some small or insignificant amount or number; this is a meaning which 
is absent in (yek) when used alone for indefinite (not yek + -i). Very 
often - though not always - it is the non-verbal part of a compound verb 
to which this suffix is added. Compare the pairs of sentences in the fol¬ 
lowing examples and see the change of meaning when the suffix is added; 

aS" (OJiIji {be dokhtaram pul dadam ke lebds bekha- 

rad, I gave [some] money to my daughter to buy clothes.) 
foSjj aj 3 aj (be dokhtaram puli dadam va be eddre 

raftam, I gave some [small amount of] money to my daughter and 
went to office.) 

cucLj ^ Loi jl Jou (ba’d az shena nim sa'at esterahat kar- 
dam, I rested for half an hour after swimming.) 

(dar anja esterahati kardim 
va nazdik-e ghorub bar-gashtim. We took a short rest there and 
returned close to sunset.) 

oLSj jl (az panjare negdh kardam, I looked from the window.) 

(_ 5 aISJ jl (az panjare negdhi kardam, I threw a glance from 
the window.) 

It can also be used to show indifference or carelessness, as when you do 
something in a slapdash fashion: 

joJu3.i j^3^^ AjL::> j\ 3 joJ..._.l>3j ^ (kafshi pushidam va az khane birun 
davidam, I put on some shoes and ran out of the house.) 

(b) Each / every: Unstressed -i is also used in the sense of every, each or per 
(similar to jSt, har): 
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jL 31 ^ (ruzi do bar, twice a day) = jL 31 ^ jSb {bar ruz do bar) or 
33 jjLijlj 3 Li (do bar dar ruz, twice each day) 

^jLo 3 J jljju (metri hezar tuman, 1000 Tumans per meter) = jlyai yt 
ijLo 3 ; {bar metr hezar tuman, each meter 1000 Tumans) 


3.4.3 


The definite determiner (DDO-marker) 


Persian uses Ij (rd) as the definite enclitic particle, which will he called for 
ease the DDO-marker in this book, meaning Definite-Direct-Object-marker. 
This name helps you remember where you have to use rd and what the three 
conditions are, because in some cases using it is optional. 


You always have to use ra if all of the following three conditions, for which 
the abbreviation DDO stands, are met: 


1 There is an object in the sentence. 

2 This object is a direct object. 

3 This direct object is definite. 

It is easier to find whether the first two conditions are met or not: 


• Object? You must have a transitive verb: intransitive verbs do not have 
any object, so no Ij with intransitive verbs! (Only remember that in Per¬ 
sian, as in English, certain verbs can be both transitive and intransitive; 
the context should help here.) 

• Direct object? Much easier to determine in Persian than in English, 
because all indirect objects are preceded by a preposition in Persian. 
Therefore, no Ij if the object is preceded by a preposition! 

• Definite? This would be the trickier part. If you know that your direct 
object is definite, then you have to use Ij, and there is no way you can 
avoid it. But is it always easy to determine the definiteness} At least we 
know that it is definite when it is a proper noun, a pronoun (excluding 
objective suffixes), a noun modified by demonstrative or superlative 
adjectives, a noun which is part of a possessive construction - these are all 
definitely definite'. If you do not have any of these clues and have doubts 
about the degree of definiteness, then you probably have the option of 
using Ij or not using it. 

Position: This particle is placed immediately after the noun that it modifies, 

or after the last modifier of the object, whether an adjective or a possessive 
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pronoun and the like, and if there is additionally an indefinite marker present 
(most common in relative clauses), the DDO-marker will be placed after that, 
as the last member in the string of words attached to the noun: 

1) o' dokhtar-e javani ra ke 

ba mind harf mi-zanad nemi-shendsam, I don’t know that young girl 
who is talking to Mina.) 

Note that placing rd after the whole relative clause is considered bad and 
careless Persian. 

Write Separately: Unlike the indefinite -i suffix, the DDO-marker rd is now 
usually written separately, although it used to be written joined until about 
100 years ago. 1^ (ma-rd), a contraction of (man, I or me) + Ij, is still quite 
often used in formal, written Persian, as well as \y (to-rd = y [to, thou] -i- Ij) 
and, in poetical language, (ke-rd = aS" [ke, who?] + Ij). 

Examples in which using Ij is obligatory: 

A proper noun: 'j (mind rd mi-binam, I see Mina.) 

A pronoun: Ij f (to rd didam, I saw you / thee.) - Note that here the 

pronoun f has been used as the direct object; but if you use an objec¬ 
tive suffix, no Ij is used: cuoJuJi (didamat, I saw you / thee.) 

Noun modified by demonstrative adjective: (an ghalam 

rd be man bedeh. Give me that pen.) 

Noun modified by superlative adjective: Ij y^,Jt^, (behtarin 

kafsh rd kharid. He / she bought the best shoes.) 

Possessive: 'j (sag-emdn rd peydd kardim. We found 

our dog.) 

Possessive can be formed by using ezdfe. Compare: (a) (aksi 

didam, I saw a picture) versus (b) pJoii Ij (aks-e mardi rd didam, I 

saw a man’s picture = I saw the picture of a man). In (a), Ij is not necessary, 
although it would not be wrong to use it (both definite and indefinite mark¬ 
ers used, the meaning changing to ‘I saw a certain picture’), but in (b) using 
Ij is obligatory. 

Apart from the above cases, you should know that: most modified or plural 
nouns in the absence of indefinite determiners are understood as definite, 
like ^jljjl Lulls' (ketdb-e arzdn, the cheap book) or (ketdbhd, the books). 
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When using rd for an indefinite object seems to be optional, you are much 
more likely to use it if the object is a person. Compare ‘a book’ and ‘a man’ 
in the following sentences: 

1) o' 3 c?3j zamin ketdbi didam va an rd 

bar-ddshtam, I saw a book on the ground [the floor] and picked it up.) 

(jLSLijy ^^3 Ij (ru-ye zamin mardi rd didam vali 

nazdikash na-raftam, I saw a man on the ground [the floor] but did 
not go near him.) 

In the latter sentence, using rd after mardi is optional, and you can drop it, 
but then you would be treating that man like some bag of potatoes (which is 
okay if that is really how you want to sound). 

Another factor, which is related to both context and certain verbs: the nature of 
the action expressed by the verb plays a great role in making an object appear 
as definite or not. Consider the verb {koshtan, to kill). A butcher can say: 

.0,i^3ji Ij yii^^ 3 (Ij) (gusfandi [rd] koshtam va gushtash 

rd forukhtam, I killed / slaughtered a sheep and sold its meat.) 

For the butcher, using rd after the ‘sheep’ is optional, because he is only 
doing what he usually does. Not so for you if for some reason you have to 
kill / slaughter a sheep: you would certainly need rd then, even if you are 
using the indefinite determiner as well. Killing a human being, fortunately, 
is never treated as something commonplace, even if it happens in battle, and 
you always use rd-. 

y^yi\jS Ij yfjjs 3 cuJld' Ij jji {dar jang sarbazi ra kosht 

va hargez in rd fardmush na-kard. He killed a soldier in the war and 
never forgot it.) 

CURLS' Ij 3 Joil ^j3j,o 3I (khersi az jangal birun dmad va sagi 

rd kosht, A bear came out of the woods and killed a dog.) 

Certain verbs seem to need a definite object in all cases: due to the intensity 
of the action, an indefinite object without rd (which could sound ‘casual’) is 
hardly thinkable. Examples: 
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jJjijS" jiji 3 Ju,sj iSjS Ij [pesari ra kotak zadand va farar kardand. 
They beat up a boy and ran away.) 



jb 4 JL>ji3j jl Ij ,jl (an mard sagi rd az rud-khane nejdt 

dad. That man rescued a dog from the river.) 

?(_gJSi(_gdoj y i_Sd dj Ij y ^jUJijU U (dyd yek dpdrtemdn-e 

now rd be yek khdne-ye ghadimi tarjih nemi-dahi?, Don’t you prefer 
a new apartment to an old house?) 

In the last example, the verb is (tarjih dddan, to prefer), and you 

can say “34^ i>= (man ghahve tarjih mi-daham, I prefer coffee) 

without necessarily needing Ij, which would be optional, but as soon as you 
mention to what you prefer something, the intensity of the action increases 
and Ij would be unavoidable. 

To learn more about rd in colloquial Persian and alternative colloquial mark¬ 
ers, see Chapter 16; about some of the archaic usages of rd, see Chapter 17. 


3.5 


Diminutives 


The diminutive form of nouns in Persian is obtained by adding suffixes, 
most commonly -ak, -che, -e and -u. They are meant essentially to convey 
smallness, which can entail contrasting associations of both pejoration and 
endearment. They are all stressed and written joined. 


3 . 5.1 


-ak 


The most common and productive of these is -ak, which would require the 
glide (-y-) when added to nouns that end in a vowel. If the noun ends in 
-e, however, the silent a (letter he) representing the vowel changes to •S (letter 
gdf). Occasionally a slight change of meaning appears which can even lead 
to new, independent words. Some examples: 


(dokhtar, girl) (dokhtarak, small girl) 

(mard, man) (mardak, the guy [derogatory]) 

JiD (tefl, child [not very common]) -> LidiD (teflak, poor thing [com¬ 
mon; endearing]) 

(bach.che, child) (bach.chegak, small child) 

i_y^y- (arus, bride) (arusak, a doll) 

(pestdn, breast) (pestdnak, [baby] pacifier) 
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In some dialects of colloquial Persian, sometimes the -ak becomes -ake by 
adding -e. In Tehrani dialect, which is already derogatory, becomes 

{martike), which is much worse and used in vulgar language (like 4SLJ3 
[zanike] used for a woman). 

Sometimes the -ak suffix is added to comparative adjectives or adverbs, and 
sometimes the adjective / adverb is doubled, with -ak added to both or only 
to the second one: 


(zud-tar-ak, a little earlier) 

(dir-tar-ak, a little later) 

{narm-narmak / narmak-narmak, softly, slowly, 

little by little) 

(andak-andak, little by little) 

^ 53 'jjI {andak-ak, just a little) 


3.5.2 


-che 


Still productive, though to a much lesser extent, -che usually conveys small¬ 
ness without positive or negative associations. Examples: 


LjlitS' {ketdb, book) {ketdb-che, booklet) 

(bdgh, garden, orchard) {bdgh-che, small garden or 

flower-bed) 

Lijii (darya, sea) (daryd-che, lake) 

^ (ku / kuy, street, alley [now less common]) -> (kuche, 
small / narrow alley or lane [very common]) 

(mu / muy, hair) (i^ya, muy-che) (mozhe, eyelash) 


3.5.3 


As a diminutive suffix, this is no more productive, and it is more to be found 
in certain dialects, with derogatory associations. 

When used in Tehrani accent (which has emerged as the standard colloquial), 
like (pesare, the boy), it is hard to say whether it is the diminutive -e or 
the definite -e common in this accent. See Chapter 15 (Colloquial Persian) 
for more. 
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-u 


3 . 5.4 
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This one, too, is no more productive; only in some southern dialects it is 
still common as a definite marker. Two remnants of the diminutive function 
which are still common in contemporary Persian: 


(gerd, round [adj.]) {gerdu, walnut) 

jL (ydr, friend [poet.]) 3 jL (yam, the guy [derogatory]) 



The vocative case 


The vocative is the case when you call someone (a real person or a personified 
object), and in Persian it is simply obtained by a change of stress: the stress 
shifts from its normal, final position to the first syllable. Your friend’s name is 
ahmdd (but when you call him, you say dhmad! Or instead of dghd-ye 
akbari ^^Lsl, Mr. Akbari) you say, dghd-ye akbaril 

Apart from this common and simple form, it is good to know about the fol¬ 
lowing possible, but less common, affixes. 


3 . 6.1 


The pre-positioned ey 


In more literary / poetical written Persian, there is the pre-positioned (ey, 
similar to ‘hey!’), which is now written separately and no longer common in 
colloquial Persian except for praying or cursing (not when you simply call 
someone): 


lljei- (ey khodd, O God!) 

cs' khodd-ye bozorg, O great God!) 

!d.pi:a jjiLo (ey mddar-ghahbe, O you son of a whore!) 

The archaic, now obsolete, pre-positioned LI (ayd, O!) is found only in texts of 
classical literature, as in this line by Saadi (pronounced Sa'di, 13th Century CE): 

. .. .iL LI (ayd bdd-e sahar-gdhi, gar in 

shab ruz mi-khdhi, O breeze of Dawn! If you want this night to turn 
to day . . .) 
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In the same archaic usage, pre-positioned VI {aid) or V-a {hald) were also 
used, which could additionally mean ‘Beware!, Behold!, Ah!’ as in this line 
by Hafez (14th Century CE): 

!jlj^l ,_ 5 l VI (aid ey tuti-ye guyd-ye asrdr, O parrot that you 

reveal secrets!) 

Just to call someone’s attention (with or without mentioning the name), there 
are other, not quite polite, interjections in colloquial Persian: ^^1 (ay, which 
can also be a cry of pain), (hey), (hdy), (^^Lal (dhdy), ,_ 5 ^ 3 l (ohoy). 

An Arabic, similarly pre-positioned particle is L (ya, O!), which is only used 
in prayers and fixed loan phrases from Arabic. The two most common in 
Persian are: 


• !^^ L (yd alt, O Ali!), common to say when you are lifting something 
heavy and need to gather your strength, a battle cry of Shiites 

• !VL (ydl.ld. Quick!), originally 4 JJI L (ya al.ldh, O Allah!) 


3 . 6.2 


The vocative suffix 


In what now sounds as either archaic or poetical, the nouns in vocative case 
are occasionally suffixed by an unstressed -d (and no change of stress). It can 
still be encountered in contemporary Persian when addressing God: ILIaA 
(khoddyd, with the glide -y- added here between the two vowels, meaning 
‘O God!’ Or in more poetic expressions like UjjLi 3 bjii! (dardd-wo-darighd, 
O pain, alas!) 


Exclamatory forms 

Persian uses the word (che, what) with both nouns and adjectives in 
exclamative phrases and sentences. When used with nouns, the indefinite -i 
is also added to the noun - or to the (last) adjective if the noun is modified 
by adjective(s). 

Unlike the interrogative che, which changes to (chi) in spoken / Tehrani 
Persian, this 4 :> remains always the same and does not change. 

The word (ajab, usually interjection: ‘how strange’) can also be used in 
such structures; in colloquial Persian, you can also use jAi? (che-ghadr, how 



much) instead of ^ but mainly with adjectives (not nouns) or to modify the 
verb, in which case the verb will take the main stress. 

Examples: 
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(a) With nouns: 

[che /ajab ruzH, What a day!) 

d:> {che / ajab parande-hd'H, What birds!) 

(b) With adjectives: 

!{che /ajab / che-ghadr dir!. How late!) 

/ !i-S-;jL 9 4:> (cAie / (t/afe / che-ghadr ghashang. 

How beautiful!) 

(c) Nouns and adjectives together: 

jsj ^ wz-e sardil. What a cold day!) 

!^ LSis>^ i_^ j^LiboJo^^ 4:> {che / ajab 

parande-hd-ye kuchek va ghashangH, What small beautiful birds!) 

(d) In a sentence: 

!ji^ j 3 j (^r-^ !) (What a cold day it was yesterday!) 

!jujIji ,_jJi 3 jblj 3 i_SjjL 9 ^^Lsb^^ji (l-^ /) 4:>, (What pretty and smart 
daughters you have!) 

!(_ 5 j 3 :>^^ {How much you eat! [= you eat a lot!]) - Here the verb 
(in this case mi'-) takes the main stress; compare with a normal question 
in which the stress is on che-ghadr: 

{How much do you eat?) 

For some idiomatic usages of exclamative che, see Chapter 13. 


Notes 

1 Although ijLL exists in Persian as a different word, meaning ‘the end.’ 

2 This is different from using yek in compounds, where it is often written 
joined. Compare: 4^j.o ^ {yek mar.ta.be, one time, once) versus “i-yj-oio 
{yek.mar.ta.be, only final stress, adv.\ all of a sudden, suddenly). 

3 Regarding these two versions in writing, this book sides with the ver¬ 
sion; the other version (^^j, which is gaining popularity, is more about 
cleansing Persian of what it considers to be unnecessary Arabic elements. 
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Chapter 4 

The connector ezafe 


Though usually not written at all (unless after words ending in vowels), this 
enclitic particle is so present and so important in Persian that it needs to have 
a chapter dedicated to it. 


4.1 


What is ezafel 


The connector ezafe is a final unstressed -e sound added to a noun (or any 
word when treated as a noun) to connect it to the modifiers that follow and 
often to connect different modifiers to each other. ‘Good Persian’ requires 
that you don’t use too many ezafes after each other, preferably not more than 
three, and use alternative forms instead, but it is not hard to find chains of 
words in Persian connected by more than three ezafes. Consider the following 
sentence with a total of seven ezafes (numbered in the transcription) in two 
strings, the first string with five ezafes connecting six of the seven words that 
constitute the subject, the second string with two ezafes connecting three of 
the four words in the predicate: 

[y^k. 

emtiyaz-e^ mohemm-e^ shahr-ha-ye^ nazdik-e'^ darya-ye^ mazandardn 
havd-ye^ mo'tadel-e^ dnhd-st. One important advantage of the cities 
near the Caspian Sea is their moderate weather.) 

In its simple form, stripped of all of the modifiers, the sentence is jL^I 

{emtiydz havd ast, advantage is weather): 

• Two of these ezdfes (1 and 6) connect the nouns advantage and weather 
to their immediate modifiers (the adjectives important and moderate). 
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• The third ezafe is also of the same nature if we consider nazdik (near, 
nearby) as an adjective, but by adding ezafe to nazdik (4) we are changing 
it to a preposition (= in the vicinity of) followed by its own object (a 
descriptive prepositional phrase used for shahr-hd, the cities). 

• Two of these ezdfes (2 and 7) are of a possessive nature {the cities’ advantage = 
advantage of the cities, and their weather = the weather o/them). 

• In one case (5), a generic noun (sea) has been modified by a specific name 
(Caspian). 
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How to pronounce 

This final unstressed -e is added to the last sound of the previous word and 
pronounced with that, never separately. In the transcriptions in this book 
you might often see, as you just did above, that ezafe has been written after 
the word, separated from it by a hyphen. That is intended only as some help 
in word recognition, to better distinguish the different parts of a word from 
each other. But if you see that as the transcription for (emtiydz-e 

mohemm, important advantage), you should not be misled by that hyphen 
and pronounce em.ti.ydz first and then -e. The ezafe changes the syllabifica¬ 
tion here and becomes - and is pronounced as - part of the word: now you 
should pronounce the word as em.ti.yd.ze. 

If the word ends in a vowel, you will usually need the glide -y- before -e, and 
Section 4.3 below shows how the glide is written after each vowel. 


How to write 

There is no change in writing in words ending in consonants; the diacritical 
mark . (kasre or zir) is usually not written, except when the writer wants to 
avoid some misreading: 

(dast, hand) ^ or (with or without the diacriti¬ 

cal, in both cases pronounced: dast-e chap [in syllabification: das.te 
chap], left hand). 

(Warning: Someone who is not well-educated or is quite careless in spelling 
might write dast-e chap as by adding a silent he, but this is not only 

a severe spelling mistake but will give a totally different word!) 
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As for words ending in vowels and diphthongs: 

• -a (almost non-existent!) and -e: These words need the glide -y- before add¬ 

ing the ezdfe, changing the pronunciation from -e to e-ye. The form used in 
traditional orthography and still preferred by the majority - and adopted 
by this book as well - is placing a ‘hamze" on the final o letter - which is 
actually not a real hamze (a glottal stop) but a small (y). The resulting 
character - i when alone, L when joined - is a Persian invention and not 
readily found on the modern software you need for texting, etc., a fact 
contributing to the emergence (or re-emergence) of a trend which writes a 
whole (separately) after the silent he. Examples: (halghe-ye 

ezdevaj, ring o/^marriage), ojjjIj (ranande-ye tdksi, driver o/taxi). 

(The other, more recent trend would write and 

• -o, -d or -u: These words would add in writing, to be pronounced as 

ye after those final vowels. Examples: (rddiyo-ye parviz, radio 

o/Parviz), jjljL (sedd-ye bdrdn, sound of rain), (jddu-ye 

honar, magic of art). 

• -i: Words ending in this don’t need to add another in writing, and 

the final assumes the double function of / + y and is pronounced -i-ye. 
Example: gujJaJi (bdzi-ye shatranj, game of chess). (Here also a more 
recent trend, anxious to relieve the final of its double function, suggests 
writing an additional separately, resulting in - this would 

lead to new problems, though, and the suggestion has not been taken 
seriously.) 

• -ow and -ey. Words ending in diphthongs should not actually need a glide 
in pronunciation, because they already end in a (semi-)consonant which 
can be separated from the vowel-part of the diphthong and be attached 
to the ezdfe: thus, rdhrow ( 3 j.alj, corridor) + ezdfe can be pronounced rdh. 
ro.we (‘corridor of’) and ney reed) + ezdfe can similarly be pronounced 
ne.ye (‘reed of’) - no additional therefore, needed in writing either. In 
the case of the former - the diphthong oiv - however, some occasionally 
write a when ezdfe is added, which means that they are also changing 
the pronunciation as well by reducing the final -ow to just -o. 


Functions of ezafe 

Ezdfe is a topic present in most of the other chapters in this book, because 
you need to always learn where to use and where not to use it, what alterna¬ 
tive structures can replace it and so on. If this chapter is an overview, the 
other chapters will give you more specific and detailed information. 


Connecting a noun (or any part of speech when treated as a noun) to its 
modifier(s) constitutes the core of ezafe’s functions and in a way encom¬ 
passes all other functions, in whatever way we call and define those functions. 
Because when we say noun + modifier, by noun we mean any word function¬ 
ing as a noun (i.e., assuming the role of subject or object / predicative noun), 
and the modifier can also be almost anything: adjective, another noun used 
to modify a noun, present and past participles and other verb derivatives, 
any descriptive participial or prepositional phrase. 
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The most common function of ezdfe is descriptive, where you have noun + 
ezdfe + adjective, as in (havd-ye mo'tadel, moderate weather). In 

Chapter 6 on adjectives, there is more specific information on how, when and 
where to use ezdfe in these noun-adjective situations. 

Examples of pronouns treated as nouns with ezdfe added: ,3.0^1 3^ (man-e 
ahmagh, stupid me), ^3^1 (to-ye dbestan, pregnant you). 

In most of the other cases, it comes very close to the preposition of in 
English: 


• It connects two nouns with possessive or (more generally) pseudo-posses¬ 
sive, attributive relations: {kif-e dokhtar, purse of girl = girl’s 

purse) is possessive, while (saghf-e otdgh, ceiling of room = 

room’s ceiling) is less about possession and more about showing the rela¬ 
tion and is attributive in nature. 

• It connects two nouns with the second noun functioning as an adjective 
denoting kind, category or material (what a real adjective can also do): 
Examples: jujb' ljIiT (ketdb-e tdrikh, book o/^ history = history book^); 

^ (hagh.gh-e taghad.dom, lit. ‘right o/priority’ = right of way); 
(kavir-e namak, desert of salt, salt desert). 

• Sometimes the relation between nouns is more figurative / metaphorical, 

even though they may be very common expressions, as in l,jI (db-e 

morvdrid, lit. water of pearl = cataract [of eyes]); Jji (del-e sang, 
‘heart of stone’ [implying cruelty]); (chos-e fil, lit. ‘silent fart of 

elephant’ = popcorn). Very common in poetry also, with expressions like 

(gerye-ye abr, ‘tears of cloud’ for ‘rain’). 

• It connects Iranian first and last names (a remnant of the old, traditional 

way of saying a son of who someone is), but is not used for foreign names; 
it also connects certain titles (not all) with the person’s name. Examples: 
3!.^ (mohammad-e mosaddegh, Mohammad Mosaddeq); 

3!.^ (dghd-ye mosaddegh, Mr. Mosaddeq); (khdnom-e 

farrokhzdd, Mrs. Earrokhzad). 


• Similarly, as we had seen earlier in the example of (daryd-ye 

mazandaran. Sea of Mazandaran = Caspian Sea), it is used for specification, 
connecting a generic noun to a specific (often proper) name, very common 
with geographical names. Other examples: oW (keshvar-e iron. 

Country of Iran), [kuh-e everest. Mount of Everest), 

{oghydnus-e atlas. Ocean of Atlas = Atlantic Ocean). 

• Persian has only a few simple prepositions, the rest are mostly prepo¬ 
sitional phrases in which you add ezdfe to a noun or to an adjective / 
adverb (see Chapter 9 on prepositions for more details). For instance, 
i-Sdjiyj [nazdik, close, near) is an adjective / adverb; by adding ezdfe it 
becomes a preposition meaning ‘close to’ or ‘in the vicinity of’: 

(nazdik-e sandali, ‘near the chair’ or ‘in the vicinity of the chair’). 
Other examples: aj (be taraf-e, in the direction of = towards); y\y 

(dar bardbar-e, in front of). 

Dropping ezafe 

As mentioned earlier in Section 4.3 (on the functions of ezdfe), many chap¬ 
ters in this book will refer to ezdfe and give more specific advice on where to 
use it and where not. The index can help you in this regard. In the previous 
chapter, for instance, it was mentioned that this connector is dropped when 
the indefinite -i is added to a noun (Section 3.4.2.2), repeated in more detail 
in the chapter on adjectives (Section 6.5.2). 

Most importantly, when two words connected by ezdfe start to form a 
fixed (or ‘lexicalized’) compound, the ezdfe is sometimes dropped, a pro¬ 
cess which happens first in spoken, informal Persian and is later adopted 
in formal Persian also. This new lexical identity can sometimes become 
quite independent, where a change in meaning would occur if you add 
the deleted ezdfe, as in (takhte-siydh, blackboard), which differs 

from oLyj (takhte-ye siydh, a black plank or board). Common expres¬ 
sions referring to family relations usually drop this ezdfe, as in 
{mddar-bozorg, grandmother), {showhar-khdhar, brother-in- 

law [lit. ‘husband of sister’]) and so on. See more examples under adjec¬ 
tives (Section 6.2.1). 

In the chapter on adjectives, you will also learn that, if the adjective pre¬ 
cedes the noun, no ezdfe is needed (Section 6.2.2), and this rule can be 
extended to most modifiers placed before a head noun, like superlative 
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adjectives (Section 6.10.2), ordinal numbers (the -omin version) and numer¬ 
als used as pre-positioned adjectives (Chapter 8), each to be reviewed in 
their proper chapter. 
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Note 

1 Compare with using a real adjective, also connected through ezdfe-. 
LjliS' (ketdb-e tdrikhi, historical book). 
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Chapter 5 

Pronouns 


You might need to check the next chapter, on adjectives, since many words, 
like those in the categories of possessives (Section 6.7), demonstratives (6.6) 
and interrogatives (6.8), have double lives as both pronouns and adjectives. 


S.l 


Pronouns - some initial remarks 


Pronouns or pronominals are words that replace nouns when you don’t want 
to repeat them. You have the three persons, singular and plural, which makes 
it a set of six pronouns. Similar to nouns, however, pronouns do not change 
in Persian for different cases or gender and do not undergo declension. 

This set of six pronouns is seen first of all in the form of six independent 
pronouns (I, thou, he / she / it, we, you, they), which can be used with¬ 
out any change as subjects, as objects, or as possessive pronouns (when 
post-positioned, connected through ezdfe). Then there are two more sets of 
enclitic / suffixed personal pronouns, one used for possessive or objective, the 
other the verbal / conjugational personal enclitics added to the verbs. 

The verbal / conjugational enclitics will be covered with the verbs (Sec¬ 
tion 12.2), but it will be helpful to see here all of these pronouns in a single 
table. (For some variations and more details, see either Table 5.1 below or 
in the appropriate chapters.) 


5.2 


Independent personal pronouns and 
possessive / objective pronominal suffixes: 
some general remarks 
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These are the pronouns on the first row in Table 5.1. See how the pronoun 
{1 Sg.) is used in all of the following examples without any change: 
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As subject (if mentioned, usually at the beginning of the sentence): 
jojujJ Ij LoJj ^ (man shoma ra na-didam, I did not see you.) 

In this function, since the verb at the end of the sentence with its con- 
jugational suffixes can clearly show who the subject is, it is possible 
and indeed very common to drop the independent personal pronouns; 
it has to be mentioned, though, if the subject needs to be emphasized. 

Ij UJj , without the pronoun ^ mentioned, still means ‘I did 
not see you’; in order to say 7 did not see you’ (= It wasn’t me who 
saw you), has to not just be mentioned, but be pronounced more 
emphatically. 

As indirect object (which always comes after a preposition in Persian): 

Ij ijl (an rd bardye man naydvardid. You did not bring 

it for me.) 

Objective suffixes, which in this case need to be attached to the preposi¬ 
tion, are not possible with all prepositions (even less so in formal Persian 
than in colloquial Persian). The previous example when using the objec¬ 
tive suffix would be: 

J 0 J 1 J 3 LJ Ij ijl (dn rd bardyam naydvardid. You did not bring it 
for me.) 

As direct object (which, if definite, would require Ij also): 

Ij ^ LoJj (shomd man rd nemi-shendsid}. Don’t you 
know me}) - See Section 5.2.4 for the contraction (mard) instead 
of I 3 ^>c. 

The same sentence when using objective suffix (attached to the verb 
here): 

Umj (shomd nemi-shendsidam}, Don’t you know me}) 
Possessive (post-positioned, connected through ezdfe): 

jJyj i_sy> UJj L ^ (hamsar-e man mi-khdhad bd shomd 

harf bezanad. My spouse wants to talk to you.) When using the 
possessive suffix, ^ (hamsar-e man) would change to 

(hamsaram). 

See the next chapter (Section 6.7) for more on possessive adjectives. 


5.2./ 


Possessive pronouns 
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As one can see in Table 5.1 (second row), Persian doesn’t have a separate set 
of possessive pronouns: the same independent personal pronouns are used in 
this function when preceded by JU (mdl-e, lit. ‘property of’). 



In literary / poetical Persian, jjl [dn-e, that of, sometimes preceded by the 
preposition az: ,jl jl) can be used instead of JU, but don’t be tempted to use 
it just because of its similarity to the English that of: JU is the common form. 

These pre-positioned words are never attached to possessive suffixes (third 
row above) to form possessive pronouns, JU (mdl-e man) and ,JU 
(mdl-am) can both mean ‘my property,’ but it is only JU that can addi¬ 
tionally be a pronoun meaning ‘mine,’ and the same is true of the other 
persons. 

When JU is followed by a noun or name, then it would function very much 
like the English -’s: JU (mdl-e mohsen) would mean ‘Mohsen’s’ or 

‘that of Mohsen.’ And sometimes you have a noun or name between JU 
and the personal pronouns, which in this case can be either an independent 
personal pronoun or a possessive suffix. Examples: 

UUj JU (mdl-e shomd), meaning ‘yours.’ Remember: never ^jUJU 
(mdl-etdn)\ 

JU (mdl-e amu), meaning ‘the uncle’s,’ ‘that of Uncle.’ 

UUi yyis: JU (mdl-e amu-ye shomd) or y\yyiS. JU (mdl-e amu-yetdn), 
both meaning ‘your uncle’s,’ ‘that of your uncle.’ 

UUi JU (mdl-e amu-hd-ye shomd) or |jUjLa3.o£ JU (mdl-e amu- 

hd-yetdn), both meaning ‘your uncles’,’ ‘that of your uncles.’ 

A few notes 

• JLo as pronoun usually has a singular antecedent and is always followed 

by a singular verb; there is no in plural form. (You can repeat the 

plural antecedent as a noun, though.) 

• JLo is usually used for non-humans (which can be considered as ‘property’ 
and can ‘belong’ to someone). In a sentence like ‘He is my father, not 
yours,’ it would not be quite appropriate in Persian to use f JU when 
translating ‘yours,’ and in this case, it is better to repeat the noun instead 
of using a pronoun. 

• JLo is used in colloquial Persian in a variety of senses. uW JU (mal-e Iran) 
is not just ‘Iran’s’ but can also be ‘coming from’ or ‘made in’ Iran. JU 

(mdl-e cheshm) is not just ‘the eye’s’ but also ‘pertaining to’ or ‘used 
for’ the eye. 

• The English usage of possessive pronouns after of (‘a friend of mine,’ 

‘a fantasy of hers,’ etc.) has no equivalent in Persian. Instead of ‘a 
friend of mine’ simply say ‘one of my friends’: J (yeki 

az dustdn-e man). 
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5.2.2 


Indefinite and impersonal pronouns 


Personal pronouns of all sorts are considered to be definite, so they can only 
replace definite subjects or objects. 


For indefinite, you can use (yeki, one, someone); b' (chand-td, some 
[countable], a few); or (ba'zi / ba'zi-hd, some [countable], a 

few); and (meghdari, some [uncountable]). (See Section 5.3 below for 

combinations of yeki and relative pronouns.) Examples: 


Subject (definite): Juil (an zan amad. That woman came.) JujI 3I 
(u amad. She came.) 

Subject (indefinite): JujI ^3 (zani amad, A woman came.) 

(yeki amad. Someone came.) 

Object (definite): Ij Ibi (ghazd rd khordam, I ate the food.) 

(khordam-ash, I ate it.) - Note that the DDO-marker has to 
be dropped. 

Object (indefinite): (ghazd’i khordam, I ate some food.) ^ 

(meghddri khordam, I ate some.) 


(ba'zi) and the more formal / literary (barkhi, same meaning) are 
both used to make compounds like 0153! / ^133 (ba'zi vaght-hd / 

ba'zi owghdt, sometimes) and are also used pronominally: 


c* .<..il 0^33 L (baraye ba'zi-ha bavar-ash sakht ast. For 

some, it is hard to believe that.) 


Another category of indefinite pronouns would be the impersonal ones, equiv¬ 
alents of English one / you in How should one know? or You live only once. 
The most common word in Persian would be ,0.^1 (ddam, one [= Adam]), 
next comes ,jb.Jl (ensdn, one; human) and, much lower in frequency, 
(shakhs, one; person). Sometimes the personal pronouns f (2 Sg.) and UJj 
( 2 Pl.) are used in this impersonal way. (ddamizdd, lit. son or descendent 

of Adam) is also a version of in literary language (ddami). Example: 


xS .iUipl 3I aj JoLj (Ojil (adam nabayad be harf-e u e'temad konad. 
One should not trust his words.) 


5.2.3 


More on using objective pronominal suffixes 
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Some of the examples have already been mentioned above (Sections 5.1 and 
5 . 1 . 2 ) for objective suffixes used in sentences. Here are some more useful details: 




Direct object, simple verbs: Objective suffix is added to the verb 
(usually written joined) and the DDO-marker rd (if there is one) is 
dropped. 
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^ Ij 4JL> (khane ra kharidim. We bought the house.) 
(kharidim-ash. We bought it.) 


Direct object, compound verbs: Objective suffix is added either to the 
verb or to the non-verbal part (usually written joined) while dropping 
the DDO-marker rd. 


Ij dJU- (khane ra tamiz kardam, I cleaned the house.) 
(tamiz-ash kardam, I cleaned it.) or (tamiz 

kardam-ash, same meaning) 

Indirect object: Here the objective suffix can only be added to the prepo¬ 
sition (which is always present before an indirect object). The problem 
is that formal, standard Persian does not allow objective suffixes to 
be added to all prepositions. If you add them to the preposition U (td, 
until), it would sound poetic / archaic; if you add them to the prepo¬ 
sitions 3I (az, from), dj (be, to) or L (bd, with), it would sound too 
colloquial / Tehran! (and would need certain glides common in that 
accent; see Section 5 . 1 . 4 ). Here are some examples with less problem¬ 
atic prepositions: 

ijl ojLjLi (ghardr bud darbdre-ye dn mowzu' 

sohbat nakonid. You were supposed not to talk about that subject.) 

^1 ojLjji (darbdre-ash, about it) 

jJjLj l^L:> Juki (shdyad bardye dokhtar-hd-yam jdleb bdshad. 

It might be interesting for my daughters.) ^ (bardyeshdn, for 

them) 

4 ^^ 1 U.iO (.Z ^ Zt.} Ij Lulls' (ketab ra zir-e an miz-e kuchek peyda 

kard. He / She found the book under that small table.) J^z^.j (zir- 
ash, under it) 

UJj jUf ^ (ki kendr-e ostdd-e shomd neshaste bud?. 
Who was sitting next to your professor}) (kendr-ash, next 

to him) 

No emphasis possible: If the object needs some emphasis, you can’t use 
the objective suffixes, because they can’t take the stress and are always 
unstressed. 

Possible confusions: (didam) means ‘I saw’ - with ''-am’ being the 

conjugational ending for ISg. But it can also mean ‘He / She saw 
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me’ - this time ‘-am’ being the objective pronoun and the verb being 
just JuLi for 3 Sg. Or consider these: 


(mi-binim, we see), and 

(mi-bini-am, you see me) - this one should preferably be written 
as (same pronunciation) to avoid this confusion. 

Also: With verbs that can have two objects (direct and indirect), using 
only these objective pronouns can lead to some ambiguity: 
(goftam-ash) could be both ‘I said if and ‘I told him / her.’ Other 
examples: 

(dadam-ash, ‘I gave it [to him]’ or ‘I gave him [sth.]’) 

Lamj / j ,10.0^ j , LiJ (neshan-ash dadam / neshan dadam-ash, 
‘I showed it [to s.o.]’ or ‘I showed him {sth.}’) 


5.2.4 


Additional notes on personal pronouns - and some 
alternative pronouns 


5.2.4.1 ISg.(^) 

This is the only pronoun which, in formal / literary written Persian (never in 
spoken Persian), can have a contraction form when the enclitic DDO-marker 
rd is added: (mard) instead of Ij ^ (man rd). Not possible, of course, if 

man as the direct object needs to be emphasized. Compare: 

Ij (man ra da'vat kardand. They invited me.) - Here is 
also possible (in written Persian only). 

ly> jSjJi f i.SjS' Ij Lyi (mind man rd sedd hard, to digar 
cherd dmadi?, Mina called me, why did you then come?) - Here is 
not possible, because emphasis is needed. 

When speaking or writing more politely, Iranians try to avoid using the pro¬ 
noun (‘/’) too often, which, they fear, could convey some attitude of 
arrogance and pride. One solution is using alternative words to substitute 
These are mostly nouns used as pronouns, most of them with meanings that 
show the speaker’s inferiority in relation to the addressee. The most common 
word among them is ojJj (bande, [your] servant or slave), used frequently in 
both written and spoken Persian to show respect. 

Less common, now outmoded synonyms include (haghir, humble, your 
60 humble servant), (fadavi, devoted, your devoted servant), (in-jdneb. 



common in written administrative language; ‘the undersigned’) and (chdker, 

servant; common at a more vulgar level). Authors now often refer to themselves 
in articles or books as ojJjLSj (negdrande, the author). 

While using such substitutes, the verb is still conjugated for ISg. ( 35 g^. sounds 
too outdated now), and you don’t usually switch between ^ and these sub¬ 
stitutes but try to be consistent. 

Also important: If you are using polite substitutes like ojJj to humble your¬ 
self, you must also use corresponding polite forms for other pronouns (and 
the verbs): your addressee, for instance, can’t be y { 2 Sg.), and you should 
use LoJi ( 2 Pl.) then even for a single person: 

jJ Ij UJj JuAjf (-jilts' ojjo [bande hanuz ketdb-e jadid-e shomd rd 
nadide-am, I haven’t seen yet your new book.) - Here using f instead 
of Lji would be wrong. 

In more colloquial Persian, the plural U is also used as a way to avoid using 
This is especially common in schools when schoolchildren address their 
teachers, and using a plural verb is also necessary. Thus, a schoolgirl who has 
to leave class earlier would say to the teacher: 

(Vjjj “uLati oii JjL Lo (khdnom, md emruz bdyad dab 
daghighe zud-tar beravim, Ms., we have to leave 10 minutes earlier 
today.) 

By the way, you don’t usually hear a child using the word bande-, children 
tend to use md when talking politely - if they are old enough to have 
learned it. (And using md in this way in colloquial Persian is quite different 
from the way a monarch might use it - the ‘royal we’ - or even a sufi in 
mystic poetry.) 

5.2.42 ISg.i^) 

The 2 Sg. pronoun is quite common in Iran; it is not considered obsolete or 
poetical as thou is in English, and it is not considered rude if used in the right 
sort of relations, among friends and close family members. As some new 
development in recent decades, even some kids might be heard now using f 
when addressing their parents - something which was hardly imaginable a 
few decades ago and shows more ‘friendly’ (rather than authoritarian) rela¬ 
tions between parents and kids. 
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5 To be more respectful, one can always use the 2 Pl. pronoun LJj (see below), 
or one of its substitutes, for a single person. 

The verb is conjugated for 2 Sg. when using f as subject and for 2 Pl. when 
using UJi. However, colloquial Persian would sometimes allow using the 
plural LJj with a singular verb for relationships that are halfway between 
intimate and formal. Thus, you start with UJi and then for the verb (or pos¬ 
sessive, if required) switch to 2 Sg. Compare: 

4 j Umj [shomd be dust-etan goftidf. Did you tell your 
friend? - Grammatically correct; consistent in using plural throughout 
the sentence.) 

4 j UJi (shomd be dust-at gofti?, same meaning as above, but 
used for a relationship which is halfway between intimate and formal.) 

Still more polite than simply switching to plural would be using expressions 
like (sarkdr. Your Honor), (sarkdr-e dli. Your Excellency); 

(jendb[e]-dli. Your Excellency); (dli-jendb. Your 

Excellency); (hazrat-e-dli. Your Honor); and the like, all requiring 

a plural verb when used for subject. No special, formal rank is required and 
these can be used for anyone you want to talk very respectfully to. Whether 
these (and similar terms, used also for other pronouns) should be treated as 
pronouns or simply as forms of address can be disputed. 

Note that: 

(a) you can’t start with f and then switch to plural; 

(b) this is possible only with UJi and not with its substitutes that are still 
more formal / polite and will be listed further below; and 

(c) this inconsistency would be considered bad grammar, as well as impo¬ 
lite, when used mistakenly. 

5.2.4.3 3Sg.(^\orJ) 

In colloquial Persian (Tehrani accent), these two pronouns merge into one and 
become 63' (un), but standard contemporary Persian treats them as two separate 
pronouns: 3I (m) only for humans - unless you are humanizing an animal or an 
object - and (dn, a word that also means ‘that’) for non-humans. Examples: 

3I dj Ij ^^3 (vaghti ostad-eman ra didam, be u 

62 saldm kardam. When I saw our professor, I greeted him.) 


Ij ijl joL 3 jijIji ^ 0^3 ilr^' (*” bdgh-e-vahsh yek 

zarrafe ham darad va bayad batman an ra bebinim. This zoo has a 
giraffe also and we must certainly see it.) 

3I Ij i>« {man sagam rd mi-shendsam, in u nist, I 

know my dog, this is not him / her.) - Using 3I for a pet dog, showing 
closer (‘humanized’) relation. 
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In formal, written Persian - outmoded now and not much loved but still com¬ 
mon in administrative / journalistic language - you can see the alternative 
(vey, he / she) used for animates; never in spoken Persian. By using ^^3 in writ¬ 
ing you might sound more formal, but not necessarily more polite. Example: 


jijS" ^^3 L U (khabar-negar-e ma ba vey goft-o-gu hard. Our 

reporter talked with him / her.) 


If an absent person (like your friend’s father) needs to be referred to more 
politely, then the 3 Pl. pronoun ,jLiol (ishdn, they [more polite than I4JI]) is 
used with a plural verb if subject. As it was the case with f -> UJi , there is 
an intermediary case here also for relations halfway between intimate and 
formal, which would allow using a singular verb for Example: 

jJjijS' L ^ 3 jAi (pedar-e shomd dnjd 

budand va ishdn ham bd man sohbat kardand. Your father was there, 
and he too talked to me.) 


Still more polite (but far less common) would be combining or 
with or with the possessive suffix as (jendb-eshdn) or 

(hazrat-eshdn). 

For referring to an absent person in a derogatory way, 3 jL> {ydru, [rather 
slang] the guy, that fellow) is used or (foldni, such and such a person 
[used to avoid mentioning a name in the presence of undesired company]), 
but these hardly fit in the category of pronouns, since they are not replacing 
a noun and have no antecedent but themselves. Example: 

oLSj j3la:>- 3 jIj {didi ydru che-towr negdh mi-kardf. Did you 
notice how that guy was looking?) 

In formal written Persian (more in administrative / legal language), 

(ndm-borde, the afore-mentioned) is common as pronoun, although it can 
be used adjectivally also to modify a noun. 63 


5 5.2.4.4 IPI.(L) 

Pronouns 

As mentioned above under ISg., in certain cases (now mostly in informal, 
spoken Persian), this plural pronoun can be used for ISg. to avoid using ^ 
(see above for the example). 

When used correctly for IPL, it shouldn’t normally be in need of a still 
more polite substitute; in contemporary administrative correspondence, 
you might come across {injaneban, ‘we, the undersigned’) as a 

formal substitute. The terms used in medieval texts are outmoded or obso¬ 
lete now. 

As you will learn below under 2 Pl., for the pronoun U, the plural suffixes are 
also sometimes used: LaU {mdhd) or, in poetical language, ^jLU (mdydn). The 
effect would be more limiting / exclusive in character rather than expanding / 
inclusive: ‘just us’ (not you!), ‘just these few / this group of us’ (not all of us, 
not the rest). 

5.2.4.5 2P/. (U-ij 

Here also what was mentioned above under 2 Sg. (replacing y by U-ii in 
polite language) should be taken into consideration. The verb is always plural 
if U-ii is subject, and there is no ‘intermediary’ form. 

More polite substitutes, like (dli-jendbdn. Your Excellencies), are 

possible but not very common. 

Similar to LaU mentioned above (IPL), there is the pluralized LaUJi 
(shomdhd) also, with the poetical version (shomdydn). Here also 

the effect would be limiting in character, and it can be compared with 
youse or you-all (y’all) in American English, referring to closer and closed 
relations. 

5.2.4.6 3PI.([^'\) 

As it is obvious, L^l (dnhd) is the plural of (dn, ‘it’ or ‘that’). Unlike the 
singular which could not be used as personal pronoun for he / she, where 
3I was used, the plural L^l is used as the plural of he / she (requiring a plural 
verb) as well as it / that (the verb may be singular or plural). The more for¬ 
mal / literary plural version, namely, ^jL;l (dndn), is used now exclusively for 
people therefore always used with a plural verb. 
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The polite version (jLiol {ishdn) had been mentioned above under 3 Sg.; it 
is pronounced (ishun) in spoken Persian (Tehrani accent) and is very 

common, similar to used for people only. 
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The more polite substitute (hazarat. Their Excellencies) is sometimes 

used ironically, mockingly or sarcastically also. 


5 . 2.5 


Ishan and -eshan: a final note 


(ishdn) and (-eshdn) are the two independent and suffixed ver¬ 
sions of the same pronoun, originally used for 3 Pl. In contemporary Per¬ 
sian of Iran, however, there are some differences in their usage that can be 
summed up in this way: 


ijLiol (ishan): 

• Is used only for people. 

• Can be used for a single person (to show respect), with a plural 
verb, but a singular verb permissible for relations halfway between 
distanced and intimate. 

(-eshdn): 

• Used for all ranks and categories (people / animates / inanimates). 


5.3 


Emphatic / reflexive functions of 
(khod, self) 


The possessive function of will be described in Chapter 6 on adjectives, 
but here the emphatic or reflective functions of will be explained. And 
is not alone, there are the more literary synonyms (khish) and 

(khishtan) also, used only in more elevated written Persian. 

When used alone, or when nouns / pronouns do not follow it but rather 
precede it, is also used in literary, written Persian only, but it can be very 
common in all levels of language when used either with personal pronouns 
or with the connector ezdfe (to connect it to the noun that follows). First, 
a glance at the different ways it can be used in Table 5 . 2 . (Instead of the 
personal pronouns mentioned here, their synonyms can be used, like 
instead of L^l for 3 Pl.) 
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Table 5.2 (khod, self) - informal and formal 



Most common; 
use of the pronoun 
in parentheses 
optional for more 
emphasis 

Also common 

In literary, 
written 
Persian only 

ISg. 

(I) myself 

(cy=) 

(man) khodam 

khod-e man 

man khod 

2Sg. 

(you) yourself 

003^ (y) 

(to) khodat 

khod-e to 

to khod 

3 Sg. 

(he / she / it) himself / 
herself / itself 

(o '! 3') 

(u / dn) khodash 

o '! 3' 35 ^ 
khod-e u / dn 

o '! 3' 
u / dn khod 

IPl. 

(we) ourselves 

(Lo) 

(md) khodemdn 

Lo 

khod-e md 

Lo 

md khod 

2 Pl. 

(you) yourselves 

(shomd) khodetan 

L 0 ..WJ 

khod-e 

shomd 

Lo~wJ 

shomd khod 

3 Pl. 

(they) themselves 

(L^l) 

(dnhd) khodeshdn 

L^l 

khod-e dnhd 

L^l 

dnhd khod 


5 . 3.1 


Emphatic function 


is used in the forms mentioned above to emphasize some fact, or to show 
that someone does something alone and on his / her own. Examples with 
khod + personal suffixes: 


Ij 3I f jl [(>«] {[fnan] khodam behtar az to u rd 

mi-shendsam, I myself know him better than you do.) 

“ij Ij o' [y] ([io] khodat dn rd be man dddi. You yourself 

gave it to me.) 

Ju3^ Umj dj ijjl ojLjdi {dokhtaram mi-khdhad kho- 

dash darbdre-ye dn be shomd beguyad. My daughter wants to tell you 
about it herself.) 

Ij dijb <0^ (bach.che dust ddrad khodash 

ghazdyash rd bekhorad. The child likes / prefers to eat [its food] [by] 
itself.) 
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In this emphatic function, instead of using the suffixes, sometimes the per¬ 
sonal pronouns are used - or even nouns and names - all preceded, of course, 
by the connector ezdfe. 






Thus, instead of (khodam), you can say ^ (khod-e man), or, simi¬ 
larly, f {khod-e to) instead of (khodat), or you can say 

(khod-e shahr, the city itself), etc. Examples: 
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<Cojb jl f (khod-e to az hame dir-tar amadi. You yourself 
came later than everybody else.) 

Lo ^3->yl ly> (cherd az khod-e md naporsidandf. Why didn’t 
they ask ourselves?) 

Ij ljIiT ^3 tjolojuji Ij (filmash rd dide-am, vali khod-e 

ketdb rd nakhdnde-am. I’ve seen its movie, but I haven’t read the book 
itself.) 


5 . 3.2 


Reflexive function 


Only the "khod + suffixes’ form can be used for this reflexive function, which 
occurs when the subject of the verb (‘initiator’) is the same as the object 
(‘target’). Examples: 


jji Ij ^ j\ Jju (ba'd az se ruz khodam rd dar dyene didam, 

I saw myself in the mirror after three days.) 

Ij (cherd tasmim gereftid khodetdn rd 

bekoshidf. Why did you decide to kill yourself / commit suicide?) 

>-Sy> 4 ut.' pir-mard hamishe bd khodash 

harf mi-zanad. This old man always talks to himself.) 


5 . 3.3 


Notes on when used alone 


As it was stated above (Section 5 . 2 ), it is only in literary, written Persian that 
.^3^- can be used either alone (without the personal suffixes) or be preceded by 
nouns / pronouns (while they more commonly follow it, connected through 
ezdfe). There are two points that need to be taken into consideration when 
using this form: 


• When is preceded by pronouns or by nouns / names, it can only be 
used for the subject, not for the object: .^3^- (man khod) is always I 
myself and never me myself. 

Correct: Ij Ly: .^3^ ^ (man khod mind rd didam, I myself saw 

Mina.) 67 





Wrong: You can’t say (Ojoii Ij ^ {man mina khod rd didam) 

when you want to say ‘I saw Mina herself.’ (Here (khod-e 

mind) with ezdfe would be correct, or 1-^ [mina khodash), 

but not L-yj [mind khod].) 

• When .^3^ is used alone, usually the subject of the verb or the context 
shows which person is the antecedent. In a sentence like: Jl^ 

^^3^1^ L^l ljj> (az khod so'dl kard cherd dnhd mi-davand. He asked him¬ 
self why they were running), it is the verb { 3 Sg.) which shows that .^35- 
here is equal to ^^3:5- ( 3 Sg.). 

The following examples, which are mixed in nature (including even the pos¬ 
sessive function, to be covered in the next chapter), can show the similarities 
and differences: 

J1J3I Ij LyliS" ^13^ 3I {u khod ketdb rd dvard. He himself brought the 
book.) - This form in formal, written Persian only. 

J1J3I Ij Lylitf ^135- 3I (u khod-e ketdb rd dvard. He brought the book itself.) 

J1J3I Ij t-jlzS 3I (m ketdb-e khod rd dvard. He brought his [own] 
book.) - This form in formal, written Persian only. 

.ij3l Ij ^^3:5- 3' (w ketdb-e khodash rd dvard. He brought his [own] 

book.) 

J1J3I Ij Lyles' ^^35- 3I (u khodash ketdb rd dvard. He himself brought the 
book.) 

j\ {az khodat khejalat bekesh!. Shame on you! - lit. 
‘Be ashamed of yourself!’) 

^ j' {dz sdye-ye khodash ham mi-tarsad. He’s even 

afraid of his own shadow.) 

jiIji d.o|jil 4 j ^Ju j3j {ruz-e ba'd be safar-e khod eddme ddd. The 

next day he continued his [own] trip.) 

1:^1 \js> ^yc-iS .^3:5- UJj juLi {shdyad shomd az khod bepor- 
sid ke man cherd injd hastam. You may ask yourself why I am here.) 

\j cJ3:jyj6 3I {u hich-vaght so'dl-hd-ye kho¬ 

dash rd fardmush nemi-kard. He never forgot his own questions.) 

Apart from the above functions, .^35- is used in many idioms or is used to 
form compound words. The following are some examples: 
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{khod-koshi, suicide) 

{khod-dgdhi, self-consciousness) 
jLS'ji3^ {khod-kdr, automatic; a bail-point pen) 


{khod-nevis, fountain pen) 

(khod-dmuz, self-teaching) 

{khod-pasandi, selfishness) 
{khod-mokhtdri, autonomy) 

(khod-ddri, self-control, refraining) 
{khod-be-khod, spontaneity; automatically) 
{khodi, familiar) 
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Demonstrative pronouns 

Demonstrative pronouns in Persian are (in, this) and ^jl (dn, that) for sin¬ 
gular. The two plural suffixes I4- (-hd) and (-dn) that make nouns plural 
(see Sections 3 . 3.1 and 3 . 3 . 2 ) can be added here to form plural demonstrative 
pronouns, the former being the more common and universal one (L^.l and 
I4JI), the latter used in literary language and for humans only (^hu) and ,jhl). 

cu.j| jl (.s- 4 ^ kheyli behtar az dn ast. This is much better 

than that.) 

3 L ^3^3^ ojhjji lili (fe'lan darbare-ye an mowzu' 
bd in va dn sohbat nakon. At present don’t talk about that issue to 
this and that [person].) 

jJJuiLj L^I ^^3 (kheyli montazer shodam vali dnhd 

naydmadand, I waited a lot, but they didn’t come.) 

? Lo dj 42^35” iS .^3^ LI / jJLtS" L-o_. 5 ^ dj Ij lTLA j^Ll :.lo.9l>- (hdfez' 
dndn ke khdk rd be nazar kimiyd konand / dyd bovad ke gushe-ye chashmi 
be md konand?. Couplet by the poet Hafez: Those who can turn dust to 
elixir just by a glance / could they not throw a kind glance at us [= me]?) 


These can be combined with indefinite pronouns (yeki, one) and 
(yeki-hd, ones), giving; (this one), ^jl (that one), ^>>.1 (these 

ones) and jjl (those ones). When combined, they will be treated as 

definite. (In more literary, written Persian, also ^ instead of is possible: 
iS^ / iS^ in-yek, dn-yek). Examples: 

oju Ij ijl Ij (in rd nemi-khdham, dn-yeki rd bedeh, I 

don’t want this, give that one [to me].) 

o' ^3 Ju jjjJ (in yeki bad nist, vali an-yeki-ha 

behtar-and. This one is not bad, but those ones are better.) 


5.5 


Interrogative pronouns 
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A couple of general rules about interrogative words in Persian: 

(a) No change of word order, subject / verb inversion or use of auxiliaries 
is required in Persian: a change of intonation is all that is needed. (See 
more in Chapter 11 , Section 11 . 2 .) 

(b) Interrogative words do not need to be placed at the beginning of the sen¬ 
tence, and they seldom are. There is a lot of flexibility here, and the most 
natural position for an interrogative word is the position of the word about 
which the question is being made. If the question is about the whole state¬ 
ment (as it is often the case with ?ly> [cherdf. Why?]), then it is usually 
placed at the beginning of the sentence (or, even then, after the subject or a 
time adverb). 

Most of the interrogative words in Persian have compound synonyms also, 
using (chef. What?), not unlike English (compare: who = what per¬ 
son?; when = what time?; etc.). The following are the Persian interrogative 
pronouns: 

(kif, Who? / Whom?). In more literary Persian also (kef). With the 
verb ‘to be’ ( 3 Sg.), the contraction (kistf. Who is he / she?; in collo¬ 

quial Persian [ki-yef]) is common. Examples: 

Subject: Ij aJLilo ^ (ki an maghdle rd khdndef. Who has read 

that article?) 

Lulls' ijl (nevisande-ye dn ketdb kistf. Who is the 

author of that book?) 

Direct object (treated as DDO: needs rd): Ij ^ joLi ^^Ijj f 

(to bardye shdm ki rd da’vat kardif. Whom did you invite for dinner?) 
Indirect object (after preposition): ^ L Lyi (mina bd ki 

sohbat mi-kardf. Who was Mina talking to?) 

Possessive (connected to previous word through ezdfe), with examples 
for the subject, direct and indirect objects: 

Subject: ojJjj ^ JU (mdl-e ki barande shodf. Whose [= that 

of whom] won?); ojJjj ^ ojLJi (shomdre-ye ki barande 
shodf. Whose number won / was the winner?) 

Direct object: Ij JLo (mdl-e ki rd peydd kardif. 

Whose [= that of whom] did you find?); I.Sy ojJj ^ ^ 

(kif-e ki gom shode budf. Whose bag / purse had been lost?) 



Indirect object / object of preposition: ^ JU L {bd mdl-e ki 

neveshti?. Whose [= that of whom] did you write with?); ^ ^ L 
{bd ghalam-e ki neveshtif. Whose pen did you write with?) 
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[kas] means ‘person,’ and ^ (che kasif, what person?) is a very 

common synonym of ? ; other words having a similar or close meaning like 

(shakhs, person) or jiji {fard, individual) are not so common in this usage. 

Both ki and che kasi are considered as singular and a singular verb is used 
when they are subject. But each of them can have their plural forms and 
would then need plural verbs: 

(ki-hdf) - or, only in poetical language, (kiydn?) 

kas-hd'i?) - or, in written Persian but very 
common, a:> {che kasdni?) 

The plural forms, contrary to what one might think, limit the scope of the 
group. Examples: 

{ki-hd hanuz gorosne hastand?. Who [among 

you] are still hungry?) 

Ij {che kasdni in film rd dide-andf. Who [are 

those who] have seen this movie?) 

?4:> {chef, What?). In more colloquial Persian also {chif). With the 
verb ‘to be’ ( 35 g^.), the contraction {chistf. What is [it]?; in colloquial 

Persian [chi-yef]) is common. 

/ La d:> {che-hd) or La|_j^ {chi-hd) is common when plurality needs to be 
emphasized; as synonyms the expressions {che chizif. What thing?) 

and, for plural, {che chiz-hd'if things?) are used. Examples: 

Aal3a- {che khdhad shodf. What will happen?) 

Aal^^ 4:> {bebin che mi-khdhad. See what he wants.) 

d:> Ij ljIiT {in ketdb rd bardye che mi-khdhif. What 
do you want this book for?) 

? CLjisS ^ dj Lay*j> d:> jSjJi (digar che chiz-ha'i be to goftf. What else 
did he tell you?) 

?^^:L..-a 4:> jSLi jji {dar fekr-e che hastif. What are you thinking about? 

[lit. you are in thought of what?]) 

?jj| d:> jJaiic {montazer-e che-andf. What are they waiting for?) 
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As> is usually treated as indefinite and used without the DDO-marker rd; 
only when some special emphasis is needed (as when you have not heard 
something very clearly), the use of rd might be justifiable, although even 
in those cases one is more likely to use ij}:^ instead of just 
Examples: 


o' (-an sanjagh ra 

peydd nemi-konam, - gofti chi rd peydd nemi-koni?, - ‘I don’t find 
that pin.’ - ‘You said you don’t find what?) 


(kodam?, Which?). There is the more literary version 
(koddmin) also in written Persian, as well as the plural (koddm-hd). 

Both koddm and koddmin are used predominantly as adjectives followed 
by definite nouns (see Chapter 6 on adjectives); whether adjective or 
pronoun, they always require the DDO-marker rd when used for direct 
objects. Examples: 

(oluS" (koddm zud-tar reside. Which arrived earlier?) 

Ij (olAr ojji-YL (bel'akhare koddm rd kharidf. Which [one] did he / 
she finally buy?) 

? Ju 1 jitLo (olAf jl (az kodam bishter khosh-at mi-ayadf. Which 

[one] do you like more / better?) 

JLo Lulus' (kodam-ha mal-e tost?. Which [ones] are yours?) 

Similar to demonstrative pronouns (see Section 5 . 4 ), for which koddm is used 
as the interrogative word, (oIaT can be combined with the indefinite pronoun 
(yeki, in plural yeki-hd, in more literary usage just yek, which 

can be written joined or separately). As pronouns, these combinations are 
in fact much more common than koddm alone; also common are combina¬ 
tions with possessive suffixes (with or without yek / yeki), in which case for 
humans the plural suffix is always used and for non-humans the singular is 
more common. Examples: 

(oluS" (koddm-yeki gerdn-tar astf. Which one is more 

expensive?) 

(koddm-yeki-hd dmadakn?. Which ones came?) 

(oIaS' (koddm-yeki-[ejshdn ostdd-e mina-st?. 
Which one of them [humans!] is Mina’s professor?) 

dj Ij jolji" (koddm-yeki-[a]sh rd be man mi-dahif. 

Which one of them [non-humans!] will you give to me?) 


Ij Ij (jjJ (kodam-etan in ra ba cheshm-e khodash 

did?. Which of you saw this with his / her own eyes?) 
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(chand) is actually a quantitative adjective meaning ‘some’ (for counta¬ 
bles), ‘several’ or ‘a few’; (chandin) is both the more literary version 

and, when pronounced with more stress, can mean ‘quite a few’ - almost 
‘many.’ Chand can be combined with other words to make new words with 
different functions, like the temporal adverb {chand-gah, for some 

time). This quantitative adjective can be used as an interrogative adjective 
also, and in both of these functions, it is followed by a singular noun. 

When used as a question word for ordinal numbers (something like how 
many + the ordinal -th suffix, which is not possible in English; compare with 
the German wievielt-), it becomes (chandom?) or (chandomin?), 

which are still adjectives, but the latter can be used as pronoun also, and 
especially its shorter version (chandomi?) is very common (and is 

very close to kodam): 

{in sevvomin ezdevajat nist? 
Pas chandomi astf. This is not your third marriage? What number / 
Which is it, then?) 

Ij oLSj T h ) 4j {be aks-hd-ye yek td 

chahdr negdh kon, chandomi rd bishtar mi-pasandi?, Look at pictures 
1 to 4 ; what number /which do you like better / more?) 

alone can sometimes be the short for other interrogative phrases (which 
could be adverbial). in the sense of how many times? may sound now 
archaic or too poetical, and jL {chand bdr) is used instead, but is 
frequently used in the sense of for how much money? Example: 

Ij ijjl {in rd chand kharidi?. You bought this [for] how much?) 

In the same way that jL {chand bdr. How many times?) was formed by 
using a counting word after At:>, other counting words can be used to form 
other interrogative compounds. See how the expression how many in the 
following English sentences can be translated into Persian: 

• How many came? (people) yu {chand nafar?) 

• How many did you see? (non-humans) li' {chand td?) 

• How many did he write? (volumes of books) {chand jeld?) 


As mentioned earlier, chand is now only used for countables as how many, 
its common che-synonym being jiIjoJ 4 :> / d:> {che te'ddd[i]. What 

number?). For uncountable amounts (‘how much’), there are some other 
compounds with che which are used predominantly, though not exclusively, 
for this group, the most common among them being {che-ghadrf. How 
much? How many? [In colloquial also:] How?). Other compounds for how 
much /how many include: a:> {che-meghdarf), ?ciy|jJl 4:> (che-andaze?), 

(che-mizdn^). Example: 

(OjV jAi? {che-ghadr Idzem darif. How much do you need?) 

For and in exclamations, see Section 3 . 7 . See Section 13.15 for some 
idiomatic usages of the exclamative *:>. 

The following are three interrogative adverbs with their c^e-synonyms: 

{kojd. Where?) = ^{che-jd'if, What place?) 

(key. When?) = a:> / / ?C*S3 ‘ij>{che-vaghtf / che- 

vaghtif / che-zamdnif. What time?) 

?ljj> (cherd. Why?) = ?a:> ij\y{bardye chef. What for?), ? 4 :> aj (be 
che dalilf. For what reason?) 

The reason we are mentioning these interrogative adverbs here is that they 
can, in certain cases, be used pronominally (notice the plural forms in the 
examples), although the last example shows |y> to have been used more like 
a simple noun. Mixed examples of adverbial / pronominal usage: 

(kojd khdhi raftf. Where will you go?) 
cuohlc Ij LaL:^ (kojd-hd rd aldmat zadif. Where / what places did 
you mark?) 

(key bar-mi-gardif. When will you return?) 

1 ; (ma'mulan key-hd rd tarjih mi-dahif. 

When / what times do you usually prefer?) 

Iy> MiaSj ^3 ^3^ jJJLaf (goftand beruvim vali na-goftand cherd. They 
asked us to leave but didn’t say why.) 

Ij (cherd-yash rd nemi-ddnam, I don’t know the ‘why’ of 

it / its reason.) 

(che-towr) and the more formal (che-gune) both mean ‘how’ in 

the sense of (a) ‘in what way,’ and (b) ‘of what kind.’ (jl***:> (che-sdn) would 
74 be the poetical synonym. 
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All, none, each ^ 

Pronouns 

AjoJt! {hame, all) can be used for people or things, and -Lojs [hame-ye) is used 
for all of. Both versions should be treated as definite when used for the object, 
requiring the DDO-marker rd. Examples: 

“Ws (bach.che-hd hame dar haydt hastand. The kids 
are all in the yard.) 

A.'.:.-....-?' (hame-ye bach.che-hd dar haydt hastand. All 

of the kids are in the yard.) 

Ij L^l /Ij -ws ^ (man hame rd / hame-ye dnhd rd nemi- 
shendsam, I don’t know all / all of them.) 

Some compounds with singular nouns (no ezdfe or glide needed): AjaJb 

(hame-kas, everyone, all the people), L> 4** (hame-jd, everywhere), 4oJ!> 

(hame-chiz, everything), C<i3 4oJs (hame-vaght, all the time, always). If used 
with ezdfe, these will no longer be compounds, and you will need a plural 
noun: (hame-ye chiz-hd, all of the things) and so on. 

(hich, no, none, nothing, not any, at all). This negative word, which is 
either used alone or used to make several other negative compounds, requires 
a negative verb - as do some other negative words in Persian. In interrogative 
sentences, the verb can be either affirmative or negative. Examples: 

(^dn hich parande'i nemi-binam, I don’t see any 
bird[s] /1 see no birds.) 

f (to hich nemi-ddni. You know nothing / You don’t know 

anything.) 

^ c* .<.. 1 3 I (hich mi-dani u koja-st?. Do you know at all 

[= have any idea] where he is?) 

3I (hich nemi-ddni u kojd-stf. Don’t you know at 

all where he is?) 

(hich-yek) or (hich-koddm) both mean ‘neither’ or ‘none’; 

these are the negative versions of ys or ys (see below under y>). It 
is more common to use the preposition 3I after them instead of ezdfe to say 
‘neither of’ or ‘none of.’ And the possessive suffixes can be added also to say 
‘neither of / none of us / you / them,’ where the singular -ash is used for non¬ 
humans and the plural -eshdn for both humans and non-humans. They are 75 
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used with a negative verb, and a plural verb is permissible even for singular, 
even more common. Examples: 


{hich-kodam arzan nist / nistand. None of 
them /neither one is cheap.) 

UJi JLo ,ol I4-0I5 ijjJ (in ghalam-hd hich-kodam mdl-e shomd 

nistand. These pens are none of yours.) 

L<td> JU jl (olASb^ (hich-kodam az in ghalam-hd 

mdl-e shomd nist / nistand. None of these pens is yours.) 

JuJujLj (hich-koddm-etdn be-mowghe' na-ydmadid. 

None of you came on time.) 

jJjiIjJ (hich-koddm-eshdn javdb na-dddand. None of 

them replied.) 

jyJ Ij (hich-koddm-ash rd na-bord. He took neither / none of 

them / those [non-humans].) 


Some other compounds with all requiring a negative verb (though not 
always when interrogative): 

(hich-kas, no one, nobody) 

(hich-chiz, nothing) 

(hich-vaght, never) (or, more formal: dSs^ hich-gdh, '^jSb 

hargez) 

(hich-kojd) or (hich-jd, nowhere) 

(hich-gu.ne, in no way / no . . . whatsoever) 

4:>3 4 j (be hich vajh, by no means / not at all), its synonym being 
liLsI (aslan) 


yA (bar, each, every) is a pre-positioned adjective that is never used alone and, 
therefore, cannot be a pronoun by itself; however, similar to ■wc and (see 
above), it can be combined with other words to make pronouns, adverbs, 
conjunctions and so on. Some of its various functions: 

• It is used with singular nouns (with or without indefinite -/); the verb is 

also singular: jijIji ^LjI/ ys (har ensdn / ensdni hoghughi 

ddrad. Each human being has some rights.) 

• It is used with expressions of time to make frequency adverbs (no -i 
suffix): 33 j ys (har ruz, everyday), JLj ye (har sdl, every year), jL y. (har 
bdr, each time), etc. 

• It is used with numbers: 3.^ y (har do, both), ^ y (har se, all three [of 
them]), etc. 


• It is used for compounds like: {har-kas / har-kasi, anyone, 

everyone), {har-chiz / har-chizi, anything, everything) . . . 

• Some conjunctions use bar (followed by the relative dS" [ke, that, which], 

which can usually be dropped): aS" jLjJs {bar bar ke, each time that), 
iS c^^jSb (bar vagbt ke, each time that, whenever), aS" (bar toivr 

ke, in whatever way, as). 

jto (bar-yek) and ys (bar-kodam) mean ‘each / either (one),’ and the 
verb is often plural, especially when no 3I follows and a plural subject has 
been mentioned. Compare: 

^ (olASy. (bar-kodam dar yek otdgh ast / bastand. 
Each /either one is in a [separate] room.) 

jolj. 5 yb (in pesar-ba bar-kodam basbt sal darand. 

These boys are each 8 years old.) 

jijIji / jJjIji JLj cuJLa y>.l jl (bar-kodam az in pesar-hd basbt 

sdl ddrand / ddrad. Each one of these boys is 8 years old.) 


Other words and phrases with 
pronominal functions 

(digar) means ‘other.’ As an adjective, it has nothing so special to deserve 
to be mentioned in the next chapter. As an adverb, however, it deserves some 
mentioning in Chapter 7 (see Section 7 . 11 ). But it has some pronominal 
functions too. 

(digari), with unstressed indefinite -i suffix added, means ‘another 
(one)’ or ‘someone else’; it sounds a little formal, is used for humans only 
and has its plural as (digardn, others). The colloquial version, which 

can be used for both humans and non-humans, is (yeki digar) and 

has no plural. (This version is actually the indefinite pronoun yeki + digar 
as adjective, a fact which becomes more obvious when an ezdfe is also used: 
yeki-ye digar.) Examples: 

yb jSjJi oyJjyi- (kbosb-maze bud, mi-tavdnam 

yeki[-ye] digar bam bekboram?, It was delicious, can I eat another 
one also?) 

(jSjJi /) Ij jLS" y>.l jfl (agar man in kdr rd 

nakonam, digari [/ yeki digar] khdhad kard. If I don’t do this, someone 
else / another will do.) 


A couplet by the poet Bahar ( 1884 - 1951 ): 

Li Lo / I-" 3 (digaran kashtand-o ma 

khordim / md bekdrim, digardn bekhorand. Others planted and we 
ate, [now] we plant so others can eat.) 

(digarf), this time with stressed -i suffix added, means ‘the other (one),’ 
can be used for both humans and non-humans in formal Persian and uses the 
same formal (digaran, the others) as plural. The colloquial version 

of this definite pronoun is Oi' / (jl (an / in yeki digar, this [or that] 

other one), and for plural, -hd-ye is added to yeki. Examples: 

jl (yeki az digari bad-tar. One worse than the other.) 
jii (jjl f) 3 ^■-''-^1 c5^" ^ (az in do 

barddar, yeki dar tehrdn ast va digari [/ dn yeki digar] dar esfahdn. From 
these two brothers, one is in Tehran and the other [one] in Isfahan.) 

1 ) ( LS^- o' cs ^3 Ij i_s^. (yeki rd mi-binam vali 

digari [/ dn yeki digar] rd nemi-binam, I see one [of them] but don’t 
see the other one.) 

loos ^ o'. gl 9 L. O j‘,LoL)^ .i (in do-ta-shan kasif-and 

vali dn yeki-hd-ye digar hame tamiz-and. These two of them are dirty, 
but the other ones are all clean.) 

(yek-digar) and j^ JuaJs (ham-digar) are used as reciprocal pronouns, 
both meaning ‘each other’ or ‘one another,’ and either one can be used for 
two or more. J>So is used in formal / written Persian only, while is 

used in colloquial Persian also, sometimes shortened as just ^ (ham), which 
would thus make ^ also a reciprocal pronoun. (See Section 7.12 for more 
on ^.) Examples: 

lAjI^ (f^-^ jl / jl /) jl ^ .i (in do hamsaye 

az yek-digar ]/ az ham-digar / az ham] bad-eshdn mi-dyad. These two 
neighbors hate each other.) 

£33“^ (p-* dj /) dj d.:L.,oj 6 JljL; (OLij^ [y>- (cherd mar- 

dom bdyad hamishe be yek-digar ]/ be ham-digar / be ham] dorugh 
beguyandf, Why should people always lie to each other?) 

Similarly, j^Jk 5 o b (bd yek-digar) and j^JuoJs b (bd ham-digar) - or just b 
(bd ham) - mean ‘with each other’ or ‘with one another,’ used for two or more, 
78 and again yek-digar is the more formal version. 
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5.8 


Relative pronoun(s) in Persian 


Pronouns 


The omnipotent Persian 45 " (ke), which has so many other functions also 
(remember ke = ki = who?, Section 5 . 4 ), is the single, unavoidable and irre¬ 
placeable actor for all sorts of relative clauses (see Section 13 . 7 ), standing for 
all wh-Yiords (-i- ‘that’) which introduce a relative clause in English. 

Numbers as pronouns? 


As in the case with the quantitative adjective (see Section 6.8), numbers 
alone - the cardinal numbers - cannot be used as pronouns in Persian, and 
they need at least a counting word to be mentioned after them, the universal 
counting word being Li' (to), and there is a long list of more specific counting 
words, most of which have little currency outside of formal or legal language. 

For people, yu (nafar) is a very common counting word, though not used for 
children and not for very close or family relationships! 

For instance, when responding to a question like ‘How many students came 
today?’, in English, you can simply say, ‘Five.’ In Persian, your response can’t 
be just (panj, five); if you don’t want to repeat the word for student after 
the number, you say iJ gyu (panj-td, five [ones]) or yu gij (panj nafar, five 
[people]). But if the question is ‘How many children came?’ (regardless of 
whose children) or ‘How many brothers / uncles do you have?’, then yu is 
not used and li' gUj would be the only option. 

li', this almost universal counting word, is used, understandably, for count¬ 
able nouns. In colloquial Persian, B is frequently used between the number 
and the noun also (like B 34 [do td ketdb] for ‘two books’ instead of 
simply ljLuT 34), where it is actually not needed, but it is rarely used in written 
(especially more formal) Persian. This does not mean, however, that using b' 
is always optional, opted for mainly in colloquial Persian. 

Some limitations in using td: 

(a) It cannot be used for uncountable nouns. 

(b) It cannot be used when some other measure word (or count word), such 
as those used for time, weight, length, etc., is present. 

(c) It cannot be used after the number {yek, one): the pronoun form of 

is (yeki), or ^ followed by count words like {ddne) and 79 
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(adad) for smaller items or fruits, jI:> (jeld, volume, count word for 
books), or, for people, yu (nafar), with the limitations that were men¬ 
tioned above. 


Example: 3J1 {do sa'at, 2 hours), but not c^Lj b 3J1 {do ta sa'at) - unless, 

of course, another meaning of (‘watch’ or ‘clock’) is intended! 

jL {bar) is the most common word used after numbers when you want to 
say how many times something happened or was done; {daf'e) and 
{martebe or martabe) are also common: 

jL 3.^ {ruzi do-bar, twice a day) 

kjy gij {panj martebe-ye digar, five more times) 

Last but not least, it should not be forgotten that the ordinal numbers, unlike 
the cardinal ones, do have their own pronominal forms - without any need 
for counting words. A discussion of numerals and different types of ordinal 
numbers will remain for Chapter 8, and here it would be enough to know 
that the rule is to add the suffix -omi (and not -om or -omin, both of which 
are used to form ordinal numbers) to the numbers. The first three numbers, as 
expected, are not quite regular. Table 5.3 lists the numeric ordinal pronouns 
for numbers 1 to 5 , the column to the right with Persian pronouns. 

Examples: 


jiji ^3 tCJjf Ij ijLib {se-td-shdn rd polls gereft, vali 

chahdromi fardr hard. The police caught three of them, but the fourth 
one fled.) 


Table 5.3 Ordinal numbers; adjectival and pronominal 


one 

first 

the first one 

iJo iyek) 

J3I {avval) or {avvalin) 

i_5J3l {avvali) 

two 

second 

the second one 

30 {do) 

1O30 {dovvom) or {dovvomin) 

{dovvomi) 

three 

third 

the third one 

a.-) ise) 

{sevvom) or {sevvomin) 

{sevvomi) 

four 

fourth 

the fourth one 

(chahdr) 

{chahdrom) or 
{chahdromin) 

{chahdromi) 

five 

fifth 

the fifth one 

5311 {panj) 

{panjom) or {panjomin) 

{panjomi) 




cjJ^^ y**^. ‘^'-o-^^ (^ 3 ^ ‘^'-?!^ 23 ^* buch. 

che-ye avval-am hame pesar budand, omidvaram sheshomi dokhtar 
beshavad. My first five children were all boys, I hope the sixth one will 
be [lit. become] a girl.) 

The interrogative form (chandomif) was already mentioned under 

Section 5 . 4 . 

In literary / poetical language, the -omin version of the ordinal numbers 
(one of the two versions in the middle column in Table 5 . 3 ) can be used as 
pronoun, while the -omi version (right column) can be considered colloquial. 


Notes 

1 For possessive, the possessor + ezafe must be placed before these pronouns. 
See Section 6 . 7 . 

2 See verbs (Section 11 . 8 ) for the non-enclitic form, which uses the same 
suffixes. 
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Chapter 6 


Adjectives 


For numerals, which can be regarded as a major category of adjectives, see 
Chapter 8. 


6.1 


Adjectives describe nouns 


An adjective describes a noun (a person or something), either attributively, 
as in ‘good weather’ (havd-ye khub or predicatively, as in ‘the 

weather is good’ (baud khub ast Many adjectives can be 

nouns also (‘wrong’ in English and Jaic [ghalat] in Persian), and many nouns 
can be used as adjectives describing other nouns (‘sport shoes’ = 

[kafsh-e varzesh])-, moreover, almost all adjectives can be used as adverbs 
also without any change (see Chapter 7). Therefore, if a word, or a group 
of words, is describing a noun, it is functioning as an adjective in that par¬ 
ticular context. 


Position in relation to nouns 

When compared with English, the feature that stands out most in the Persian 

adjective is that: 

(A) when used attributively, it is normally not placed before the noun, but 
rather after it (as in French, but using the connector ezdfe-, for more on 
ezdfe, the way it is written and pronounced as well as the glide which is 
needed after vowels, see Chapter 4); 

(B) when used predicatively, since the Persian verb is usually placed at the 
end of the sentence, the only thing which separates the adjective from 
the noun (in English: the verb) is the lack of a connecting ezdfe, and since 
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ezafe is normally not written, some basic reading skill is needed to avoid 
possible mistakes. 

Examples for (A): 

{shab, night) + (tdrik, dark) = {shab-e tdrik, dark night) 

jjiU {madar, mother) + (javan, young) = j^Lo (mddar -e javdn, 
young mother) 

Examples for (B): 

c.^1 Ij I_X-Jj {shab tarik ast^ the night is dark) 

jjiU [madar javan ast, the mother is young) 

Here the lack of the connecting -e (ezdfe) after shab and mddar shows that the 
adjective is being used predicatively. If the first example is read mistakenly with 
ezdfe (as shab-e tdrik), one would immediately realize that ''the dark night is’ 
makes no sense and the sentence is incomplete. In some rare cases, in longer sen¬ 
tences two (or more) different readings, with or without ezdfe, can be possible, 
especially when it is not immediately clear whether a word is being used as noun 
or adjective. In the following example, javdn can mean ‘young’ or ‘a young 
person,’ and faghir can mean ‘poor’ or ‘beggar’; different possible readings: 


Ojlx.0 Ij (jl^^ (jj 

1 Zan-e javdn faghir rd be maghdze bord. The young woman took the beg¬ 
gar to the store. 

2 Zan javdn-e faghir rd be maghdze bord. The woman took the young beg¬ 
gar (or the penniless young man) to the store. 

3 Zan-e javdn-e faghir rd be maghdze bord. He /she took the poor young 
woman to the store. (In this case it is assumed that the subject has not 
been mentioned and is indicated only by the verb.) 


Given the ambiguity of a sentence like this, in Persian, a comma might be 
added either after zan or after javdn (based on the intended meaning) to make 
the correct reading easier. (See Chapter 15.) 


6.2.1 


Ezafe dropped in lexicalized compounds 


6 
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The connecting ezafe can occasionally be omitted if the two words form a 
fixed (or ‘lexicalized’) compound, a lexical unit with an independent meaning. 
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® One such example is oL^ {takhte-siyah, blackboard), which differs from 
Adjectives (fixkhte-ye siydh, a black plank or board). Other examples: 

{tan-dorost, healthy); (del-khosh, satisfied and happy), which slightly 

differs from its reverse version (khosh-del, cheerful); and other com¬ 
mon compounds referring to family relations like (pedar-bozorg, 

grandfather) and (madar-showhar, mother-in-law), (pesar- 

amu, cousin [son of your father’s brother]) and so on. 


6.2.2 


When and how the adjective can be placed 
before a noun 


Although adjectives, when used attributively, are usually placed after the 
noun (connected through an ezdfe), as a remnant of older usage, to be found 
only in poetical language now, the adjective can be placed before noun, the 
two words making some sort of compound, and no ezdfe would then be used. 
The words thus used must also belong to a more elevated level of the lan¬ 
guage. Apart from poetical language, some very common compound words 
also can be found that are using this form, like: 

(khosh-maze, good-tasting or delicious) 

(bad-akhldgh, bad-tempered or ill-mannered) 

(sabz-cheshm, green-eyed) 

(siydh-pust, black-skinned, belonging to the black race) 
{negun-bakht, ill-starred, unfortunate) 

In very rare cases, the ezdfe might not be dropped, as if the pre-positioned 
adjective assumes the role of a noun, and both versions have almost the same 
meaning. Two or three such rare examples: 


jAi (pedar-e marhum-am, my deceased father [r.i.p.j) versus 
{marhum-e pedar-am, same meaning). The Persian phrase 
jyjLo IaA (khodd-biydmorz) has the same meaning and can be used in 
these two ways: 

( 03 j.oLo lAi- jJo (pedar-e khodd-biydmorz-am, my deceased father [r.i.p.j) 
versus (khodd-biydmorz-e pedar-am, same meaning), 

ju cuAj 3 I (az bakht-e bad, from bad luck) versus cufiu Ju 3 I (az bad-e 
bakht, from badness / ill of luck) - in the latter case the adjective Aj 
used like the noun (badi, badness, evil). 
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Also note here that you can have the compound adjective (bad-bakht, 

unlucky, unfortunate, poor), where the ezdfe is dropped and the meaning 
totally changes. 
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No declension or inflection 

Adjectives always keep the same form, with no declension - i.e., they do not 
change their form to reflect the case, number or gender. (See Sections 6.15 
and 18.2 for remnants of Arabic influence in occasional use of a feminine 
ending.) Examples with the adjective (bozorg, big): 


mard-e bozorg 
big man 

marddn-e bozorg 
big men 


zan-e bozorg 
big woman 

zandn-e bozorg 
big women 


c ■<. 11 1 

asb-e bozorg 
big horse 

'-^jy 

asbdn-e bozorg 
big horses 


^jyjy‘ 
miz-e bozorg 
big table 

'^jy 

mizhd-ye bozorg 
big tables 


L^l (sar-e asb-e bozorg, head of big horse) 

.iyj ijl tSjy {asb-e bozorg-e dn mard, that man’s big horse; here with 
ezdfe) 

{asb-e bozorg dmad, big horse came) 

I i-Sli {yek asb-e bozorg didam, I saw a big horse) 
ljI •Syy, L^l 4 j {be asb-e bozorg db dddam, I gave water to the big 
horse) 


Kinds of adjectives, their order and how they 
are connected 

Table 6.1 shows (from right to left) the normal order of adjectives in Persian. 

As the examples in Table 6.1 show, the most striking difference with English 
is the position of the possessive adjective, which is always mentioned last in 
Persian (see Section 6.8 below). 

If there are several adjectives of quality, no strict order is required for them, 
except that the most essential qualifier (determining the kind or showing the 
purpose) usually comes closest to the noun and adjectives of origin are likely 
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Table 6.1 Order of adjectives (from right to ieft) 


Possessive 

adjectives 

Adjectives of 
quality 

Noun 

Quantitative 
or distributive 
adjectives 

Demonstrative 
or interrogative 
adjectives 

p- 

- am, my 

ghashang, pretty 
o'/ 

gerdn, expensive 

pirdhan, shirt 

do, two 

o' 

dn, that / those 

an do pirdhan-e ghashang va gerdnam rd be u nadeh. 

Don’t give him / her those two pretty and expensive shirts of mine. 

- e man, my 

shekaste, broken 

zesht, ugly 

ghuri, teapot 

chand, several 

oil 

in, this / these 

. t.'*...,.] 1 j j * ,..0 t. 3 1 ^ , 3 ^ j 1 

In chand ghuri-ye shekaste va zesht-e man bardyam kheyli aziz ast. 

These (several) broken and ugly teapots of mine mean a lot to me. 


to be mentioned last (though not always). Examples of several adjectives of 
quality used together: 

sandali-ye td-show-e chubi-ye kuchek va zard-e dlmdni 
chair [e] folding [e] wooden [e] small and yellow German 
= the small yellow wooden German folding chair 


As shown in the above example, the following rules apply: 
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(a) If there are two or more adjectives of quality, they are connected by 
using either ezdfe or by placing the conjunction 3 (va, ‘and’) between 
them. This va can be, and often is, pronounced as -o, or as -wo after 
vowels - but only if it is properly connected (in pronunciation, not in 
writing) to the last sound in the previous word; otherwise, if one makes 
a pause and does not connect, it has to be pronounced as va. 

(b) All adjectives can be connected by ezdfe (= -e) or by va (‘and’), or, as 
here, when there are too many adjectives, by a combination of both, to 
avoid the awkward effect of having too many ezdfes or ‘and’s in one 
sentence. In this last case, the adjectives that are closest in category are 
more likely to be connected by ‘and.’ 

(c) As in English, the qualifier ‘folding’ (td-show) is the closest to the ‘chair’ 
(sandali). 















Some more examples, with some exaggeration in the number of adjectives: ® 

Adjectives 

-> yek film-e sdmet-e kutah-e khande-dar-e siyah-o-sefid-e faransavi 
one film [e] silent [e] short [e] funny [e] black-and-white [e] French 
= a short black and white silent French comedy film 

j ^ L_S^yj j ^ yi^ j ^ ^ ^ 

do ghab-e aks-e felezzi-ye bozorg-o sangin 
two frame [e] picture [e] metal [e] large and heavy 
= two large and heavy metal picture frames 

■ > O yj j ^ j , ^ L_^_0 I ■ ) ^ 

-> chand shalvdr-e jin-e tang-o chasbdn-e khdkestari-rang-e sdyz-e 
motevasset 

several trousers [e] jeans [e] tight and tight-fitting [e] gray-colored 
[e] size [e] medium 

= several tight-fitting gray medium-size jeans trousers 


Definite / indefinite markers and how they 
affect the use of ezdfe 


Chapter 3 deals with definite and indefinite markers in detail (see Section 
3.4.2.2 especially for how to write). That chapter explains where these mark¬ 
ers are necessary and where they are not. Fdere only what is relevant in 
relation to adjectives will be highlighted, assuming that those markers are 
necessary. 


6.5.1 


Definite 


The definite marker ra (Ij), when necessary, is placed after the last adjective 
(which can be the possessive adjective): 

Ij ljLuT 3 J 1 (dn do ketdb-e jadid rd kharidam, I purchased 
those two new books.) 

ju jJ Ij 3 f {to dust-e dokhtar-e ziba va 

javdn-e itdliyd'i-ash rd nadide'i. You haven’t seen his young and pretty 
Italian girlfriend.) 87 
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6.5.2 


Indefinite 


For indefinite, if i_SL> (yek, one / a / an) is used, it is always placed before 
the noun: Loj jij (yek ruz-e dftdbi-ye zibd, a beautiful sunny 

day). If plural, (chand, some or several) is used, followed by a sin¬ 

gular noun (though plural in meaning) and never adding -i: ^ L..U 
jLjy yij 3 (chand sdkhtemdn-e ghermez-e nowsdz, several new-built red 
buildings). 


If the unstressed indefinite -i is used, it is usually added to the last adjective, 
a practice common at all levels of language; the adjectives can then be con¬ 
nected to one another by ezdfe or va, and it would sound best if both forms 
are used alternately, and one is less likely to use ezdfe between all adjectives. 
Compare the possibilities: 


cJj 3 ‘^^3^ (be shahr-e kuchek, sard va duri raft. 

He went to a small, cold and remote city.) 
cJj (^33*^ 3 3 ‘-^ 3 ^ (be shahr-e kuchek va sard va duri raft. 

He went to a small and cold and remote city.) 
cJj 3 Ar*’ (be shahr-e kuchek-e sard va duri raft. 

He went to a small, cold and remote city.) 
cJj ,_5 j 3^ Ar*’ 3 “h (be shahr-e kuchek va sard-e duri raft. He 

went to a small and cold, remote city.) 
cJj Ar*’ ‘-^ 3 ^ (be shahr-e kuchek-e sard-e duri raft. He went 
to a small, cold, remote city.) 


The still more colloquial version which allows using both yek and -i is pos¬ 
sible in these sentences (placing yek before shahr). 

Formal, written Persian, however - and never colloquial Persian! - 
would allow this indefinite -i to be added to the noun instead of the last 
adjective, in which case the ezdfe between the noun and adjective(s) is 
dropped, and if there are several adjectives they can only be connected 
by va and not by ezdfe. Our previous example would then have only 
these two forms: 


cJj j33i 3 <.^^35" 153-4-^“^ (be shahri kuchek, sard va dur raft. He went 

to a small, cold and remote city.) 

cJj j33i 3 3 ^io-3S' aj (be shahri kuchek va sard va dur raft. He 

went to a small and cold and remote city.) 
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Demonstrative adjectives ^ 

Adjectives 

For demonstrative pronouns, see the previous chapter. 

Demonstrative adjectives are (in, this) and (an, that). They can be used 
for singular and plural nouns: adjectives do not change with number. When 
used for plural nouns, however, the English translation would then require 
using ‘these’ and ‘those.’ Examples: 

Singular: djL> (in khdne, this house) and Ar* ,jl (an mard, that man) 

Plural: LaajLi- (in khdne-hd, these houses) and ,jl (an mardan, 
those men) 


Possessive adjectives 

Possessive pronouns were introduced in Chapter 5; here some of them will 
be met again in their function as possessive adjectives. 

The equivalent of English possessive adjectives (‘my,’ ‘your,’ ‘his,’ etc.) in Per¬ 
sian can either be the personal pronouns mentioned in the previous chapter 
while preceded by ezafe or a set of possessive suffixes (see Table 6.2). 

The pronoun vey (3Sg.) is used in formal, written Persian only, and ishdn 
(3Pl.) is the polite form that, where respect is needed, can be used for sin¬ 
gular also. 


Table 6.2 Possessive adjectives 



Singular 


Plural 



Suffixed 

Separate 

Suffixed 

Separate 

1st person 

my 

my 

man) 

our 

^^\JSim(-emdn) 

our 

\jDm(-e md) 

2nd person 

your / thy 
C>'.(-at) 

your / thy 

y . i-e to) 

your 

~(-etdn) 

your 

shomd) 

3rd person 

his / her / its 
Jij'.i-ash) 

his / her 
jl.C-e «)/ 
^ 3 .(-e vey) 

their 

ijiiii.l-eshdn) 

their (for people) 
L^l.(-e dnhd) 1 
jjLiol. i-e ishdn) 



its 

an) 


their (non-humans) 
L^l.(-e dnhd) 
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Examples for {dast, hand): 

• my hand: (dastam) or ^ (dast-e man) 

• your / thy hand: (dastat) or f [dast-e to) 

• his / her hand: (dastash) or 3 I (dast-e u) / (dast-e vey) 

• its hand: (dastash) or C.WJ Li (dast-e an) 

• our hand: jjUj^Li (dastemdn) or Lo cUujLi (dast-e md) 

• your hand: ^jli:L.*iLi (dastetdn) or UJj c-^Li (dast-e shomd) 

• their hand (people):^jLi:t;jLi (dasteshdn) or L^l c-^Li (dast-e dnhd) / c-^Li 
ijLijI (dast-e ishdn) 

• their hand (non-humans): jjUiJ^Li (dasteshdn) or L^l c-^Li (dast-e dnhd) 

As mentioned above, possessive adjectives are always the last adjectives 
mentioned. 

Note that in English, instead of ‘my small brother’s new book’ (with my 
coming first, whereas in Persian it comes last), it is also possible to say ‘the 
new book of my small brother’ with my placed in the middle. Persian has one 
form only, in which, in spite of the double possessive, my is the dominant, 
end possessor: jl^I^ 3 J (ketdb-e noiv-e barddar-e kuchek-e 

man) or jl^Ijj y (ketdb-e now-e barddar-e kuchekam). 

The two types are usually interchangeable, except in the following cases: 

(a) Separate (non-suffixed) pronouns have to be used if some emphasis is 
needed - the kind of emphasis, for instance, that is needed when some¬ 
one says, ‘This is my book, not yoursV Here the form ya ljIiS" should be 
used and not suffixed possessive adjectives are never pronounced 
with stress in Persian and have no emphasis. 

(b) On the contrary, suffixed pronouns have to be used if the person for whom 

the possessive is being used (i.e., the possessor) is at the same time the sub¬ 
ject of the verb. It is not possible to say ajU- 4 j (man be khdne-ye 

man raftam) in the sense of ‘I went to my house,’ even if the first man (i.e., 
the subject) is dropped, which is possible in Persian because the verb always 
clearly shows who the subject is. In this case the form ^lajLs- (khdne-am) is 
the only possible option, and y^ (khdne-ye man) is wrong. 

Possessive use of (khod, somebody’s own ...) 
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6 . 7.1 
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Similar to personal pronouns that can function as one type of possessive 
adjective when preceded by ezdfe, (khod) - and the more formal / 



literary (khish) and (khishtan) also, which were introduced 

as pronouns in the previous chapter - can function as the emphatic form of 
possessive adjectives when preceded by ezdfe, meaning ‘my own . . . , your 
own . . . etc. 

Here also, the more common form is khod + possessive adjectives, while 
khod alone is used only in formal / literary language, the verb then indicat¬ 
ing the person: 

• sdye-ye khodash ham mi-tarsad. He’s even 

afraid of his own shadow.) 

jSLuj dj ^ JjLoj .iljJ o '(dar an shahr ziyad namand va be 
safar-e khod eddme ddd. He didn’t stay long in that city and continued 
his own trip.) 

Apart from adding some emphasis, this form sometimes helps avoid the 
ambiguity in 3rd person possessive cases. Compare: 

i Ij (maryam sagash rd dust ddrad, Maryam likes her 

dog.) - This could be her own dog but could also be someone else’s, 
maybe even ‘his’? 

ii jijIji Ij 3 I [maryam sag-e u rd dust ddrad, Maryam likes his / 

her dog.) - This time it is certainly someone else’s dog. 

hi jijIji Ij ^j .0 [maryam sag-e khodash rd dust ddrad, 

Maryam likes her [own] dog.) - Here also there is no ambiguity. 

In written, more literary (or poetical) Persian, [khish) and 

[khishtan) can be used as synonyms of (khod). 

A line by the poet iiiL> [Hdfez, Hafiz): 

cuAj jji ^loLi 3 ^jl U [md dzemude'im dar in shahr bakht-e 

khish. We have tried our (own) luck in this town.) 


6.8 


Quantitative, distributive and interrogative 
adjectives 
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One major group of quantitative adjectives, namely, the numerals, is covered 
in Chapter 8 , along with expressions used for measures, so please refer to 
that chapter for this group. 



® There are, however, words that are about quantity and are used in an adjecti- 

Adjectives Jes^ribe nouns, like words that mean ‘some, much / many, no,’ etc.: 

(a) Of these, the real adjectives are those followed by singular nouns (simi¬ 
lar to numerals). To these belong the negative word (hich, none, no, 
any), which usually requires a negative verb also (except sometimes in 
the interrogative, where the use of negative is optional). Other examples 
are (chand, some, several) and jSb {bar, each, any). Examples: 

{chand ruz dnjd mdndam, I stayed there for some / 
several / a few days.) 

.jijIji Ij jSb (bar zabdni ghavd'ed-e khod rd ddrad. Each 

language has its own rules.) 

Ij I3J1 jL 3J1 j3j jSb [bar ruz do bdr in davd rd mi-khoram, I 
take this medicine twice each day / every day / daily.) 
jijSj cJLjji {hich ndme'i darydft nakardam, I received no letter.) 

3I L {hich-kas bd u tamds nagereft. Nobody con¬ 

tacted him / her.) 

There are some words like {kheyli, many, much, a lot of) and its more 
formal synonym {besydr / besydri) that can be followed by both 

singular and plural nouns; when followed by plural nouns, they belong in 
fact to the next group (b). Compare: 

i J13J ,_j3j ljIiT {kheyli ketdb ru-ye miz bud. There were many / a lot 
of books on the table.) 

ii J13 cudij {kheyli harfhd-ye zesht be man zad. He / she told 

me a lot of ugly things [i.e., verbally abused me].) 

Here (in sentence [ii]) one could also assume that kheyli is an adverb modify¬ 
ing the adjective zesht (ugly), though not placed immediately before it: He / 
she told me very ugly things. But compare this with a case where kheyli is 
followed by az: ^33 j\ {kheyli az harfhdyash dorost bud, 

A lot of what he / she said was correct.) 

To this group - used with both singular and (only when with az) plural nouns - 
belong (3I) {shomdri [az]), (jl) {te'dddi [az]) and (jl) {edde'i 

[az]), all meaning ‘a number of,’ the last one used only for people. Compare: 

. jJi 0 jujijji Lulls' joJ {te'dddi ketdb dozdide shod, A number of books 

92 were stolen.) 


■ jJi oJoLijii L^L:^ jl {te'dadi az ketabha dozdide shod, A number 

of the books were stolen.) 
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(b) Some words and expressions are followed by plural nouns, a fact which 
indicates that, while functioning in a way similar to adjectives, they are 
in fact nouns that should normally be followed by 3I (az, here ‘of’) - and 
they often are - but they can be said to be on their way to becoming 
adjectives by developing the option of not using az. Some of them, like 
(ba'zi) and (barkhi, both meaning ‘some’ or ‘several’) always 

precede plural nouns and can never be used with singular nouns. In the 
following examples, only the version without az brings them close to 
adjectives: 


djUuliS'jji Ij 3I L2>j3j (jl) (ba'zi [az] mzha u rd dar ketdbkhdne 

mi-binam. On certain days [lit. some (of the) days] I see him / her 
in the library.) 

jJjijS' jL^I jji Laj3JLS' (jl) (barkhi [az] keshvar-hd dar 

fang bi-tarafi ekhtiydr kardand. Some countries opted for neutrality 
in the war.) 

jj|oJi3^ ijljjl jji (jl) (besydri [az] ostdddn-e 

fdrsi hargez dar irdn nabude’and. Many of the professors of Farsi 
have never been in Iran.) 


There are many more words which are in fact nouns denoting quantity or 
are collective nouns and can be used in this way, like (jl) (goruhi [az], 

a group of); (jl) ^yb^l (anbuhi [az], a huge amount or number of); (jl) Jj' 
(tain [az], a heap of); and so on. 


The quantitative adjective chand mentioned above can be a question word 
also and function as an interrogative adjective (in this function also fol¬ 
lowed by a singular noun). There are two more question words that have 
such an adjectival function: 4:> (che, what?; with indefinite nouns) and ^Ijd" 
(koddm, which?; with definite nouns; in more poetical language also ^yyjl jd", 
koddmin). Examples: 


?^^jjl3ji- i-jliT (chand ketdb khdndif. How many books did you 

read?) 

?,_2jjl3^ ^L^LitS' / (che ketdbi / ketdbhd'i khdndif. What book / 

books did you read?) 

?,_5jjl3^ Ij Lulls' / ljIiT (oIaS' (koddm ketdb / ketdbhd rd khdndif. Which 
book / books did you read?) 
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Forms and formation of adjectives 


An adjective can be (i) a simple word, (ii) a compound word, or (iii) an 
adjectival phrase. 


6 . 9.1 


Compound words used as adjectives 


Compound words used as adjectives are made by adding prefixes or suffixes 
to a noun; it can be a preposition + noun compound, or noun + adjective, 
adjective + noun, verb stem + prefixes / suffixes, etc. 

(hush) is a noun and means ‘intelligence’ or ‘consciousness,’ and the 
following are some of the adjectives made with hush: 


(bd-hush, intelligent): prep. + n. 

^3^6 ^ (kam-hush, forgetful or with little intelligence): adj. + n. 

^3^ (bi-hush, unconscious): prep. + n. 

^343 (be-hush, conscious): prep. + n. 

(tiz-hush, of sharp intelligence, quick-witted): adj. + n. 
(hush-mand, intelligent and wise): n. + suffix 
jLJj3a> (hush-ydr, aware, vigilant, cautious): n. + suffix 

(hush-robd, mesmerizing, lit. robbing one of consciousness): 
n. + verb Stem I 


See also Chapter 9 on prepositions and prefixes / suffixes. 

As for the contribution of verbs to producing all sorts of participial adjectives, 
in order to avoid repetition and overlap, refer to Chapter 10 , from Section 
10.2 onwards (covering derivatives from infinitive and the two verb stems). 


6 . 9.2 


Adjectival phrases 


Adjectival phrases are often shortened versions of relative clauses (and in 
a relative clause, the whole clause is describing a noun, similar to what an 
adjective does).* In adjectival phrases, there are often prepositions, past or 
present participles or a combination of these. Examples: 


the book which is on the table . . . -> the book on the table . . . 

. . . ^ dS (ketdbi ke ru-ye miz ast) -^ ... ljIiS' 

(ketdb-e ru-ye miz) 
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the damages that were paid . . . the damages paid . . . 
... jJi aS" {khesdrdti ke parddkht shod) 

. . . ojJj [khesdrdt-e parddkht-shade) 


6.10 


Comparison of adjectives 


Persian uses the suffixes -tar and -tarin to form respectively comparative 
and superlative adjectives (or adverbs), which are usually written joined, but 
writing them separately is also becoming common. The suffixes have to be 
written separately, however, after the adjectives ending in silent he and also 
for those that already end in the letter c> (t). With longer, compound adjec¬ 
tives also, or those ending in writing the suffixes separately is preferable. 


6.10.1 


Comparative adjectives 
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For comparative, the suffix y {-tar) is added to the adjective and the preposi¬ 
tion j\ {az, here meaning ‘than’) is used before the second part of comparison 
(if it is mentioned). The comparative adjective can be placed either before or 
after az + its object. Examples: 


otagh kheyli rowshan-tar ast. This room is 

much brighter.); 

C* . Ill I ijl jl jJIjI (in otagh az an otagh rowshan-tar ast. This 

room is brighter than that room.); or 

^3Li'l ijl jl ( 3 ^'^ otdgh rowshan-tar az dn otdgh ast. This 

room is brighter than that room.) 


When used attributively, it is treated like other adjectives, i.e., placed after 
the noun and connected to it by ezdfe. 

More examples with definite / indefinite markers, possessive suffixes, and / 
or ezdfe-. 


'^3 Jcs^ iSf^yy. shahr-e bozorgtari mi-ravad. He / she goes to 

a larger city.) 

c.^1 ^Jy,y^ yy^ i>’.3ji (barddar-e javdntar-e parvin emruz 

mariz ast, Parvin’s younger brother is sick today.) 

Aj ,_gLaA:^ (bachchehd-ye kuchektar-eshdn be 

madrese mi-ravand. Their smaller / younger children go / are going 
to school.) 95 




6 U (aya lebas-e garmtari nemi-khahid?, Don’t 

Adjectives want warmer clothes?) 

The preposition used for comparative is az. However, if the second part (or 
‘standard’) of comparison is mentioned after the main verb, then td (h) is 
used instead - and this can occasionally reduce ambiguities. 

The sentence f jl L) i>H^ (u^) ([man] bahman rd bishtar az to 

mi-binam) can have two meanings: 

i ‘I see Bahman more than (I see) you,’ or 

ii ‘I see Bahman more than you (do).’ 

By changing f 1 ; Cy^- ((>*) version with Li', there will be 

two different versions for (i) and (ii): 

i Ij y Ij L) i>H^ (u^) {[fnan] bahman rd bishtar mi-binam td 

to rd) 

ii y t Ij i>H^ Cy bahman rd bishtar mi-binam td to) 

As can be seen, in (i), it is the final Ij that brings clarity, and in (ii), the subject 
cannot be dropped because of the emphasis which is required. 

Similarly, the sentence .ib J^. f j\ aj (be man kamtar az to pul ddd) 

can have two meanings, while the version with Li' (here given for each of those 
meanings) eliminates that ambiguity: 

i He gave me less money than you (did). 

.f B jiIji 3I (u be man kamtar pul ddd td to) - Note that 3I 

cannot be dropped here. 

ii He gave less money to me than to you. 

.f 4j b' jilti J3J 4 j (3I) {[u] be man kamtar pul ddd td be to) - Note 

the clarifying presence of the second dj here. 

(har-che) means ‘whatever,’ and when used with comparative adjectives 
(or adverbs), it can give these meanings: 

• followed by two comparatives is similar to two English compara¬ 

tives preceded by the: 

^(har-che zudtar behtar. The sooner, the better.) 

^'blLi t (har-che pirtar ddndtar. The older, the wiser.) 


• followed by only one comparative has the meaning of ‘as . . . as 

possible’: 

{harche zudtar, as soon as possible) 
jjj\ \j LoJi y-^. {towfigh-e harche bishtar-e shomd rd 

arezu mi-konam, I wish you the utmost success / as much success as possible.) 


Sometimes [har-cheghadr) and ojljJl ys (har-andaze) can have a simi¬ 

lar function. 


6.10.2 


Superlative adjectives 


Superlative adjectives are used only attributively (see Section 6 . 10.3 for an 
alternative which can be used predicatively). 

For superlative, the suffix ^^y (-tarin) is added to the adjective. Whereas 
comparative was treated like a normal adjective - following the noun and 
using the connector ezdfe - superlative precedes the noun and needs no ezdfe. 
(Adjectives preceding the nouns never need ezdfe.) Examples: 


ojli ^j:S^y (bozorgtarin gharre, the largest continent) 
fiyy^ (kuchektarin pesaram, my youngest son) 

When used before plural nouns, however, an ezdfe can be added to the super¬ 
lative - if needed - to function like of after an English superlative. ‘The 
biggest o/^the apples,’ then, would be ^jcS^'y (bozorgtarin-e sib-hd) 
while {bozorgtarin sib-hd) without ezdfe would simply mean 

‘the biggest apples.’ 

Other examples: 


ayy (behtarin mive, the best fruit) 

(behtarin mive-hd, the best fruits) 

(behtarin-e mive-hd, the best of the fruits) 
yi-Li (khoshgeltarin dokhtar, the prettiest girl) 

Lay>ji yjylSJjy- (khoshgeltarin dokhtar-hd, the prettiest girls) 

-> Lay> (khoshgeltarin-e dokhtar-hd, the prettiest of the girls) 


6 . 10.3 


The mixed form az hame 
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Another variant of superlative is a comparative that uses ■wc (az hame, 

‘than all [others]’) as the standard or second part of comparison. This form 97 
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is usually used predicatively, and ■wn 3I can be placed before or after the 
comparative. Example: 
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4 .. 0 J& jl ^’Loj d..oJfc yl ^Lj 

in bdgh zibdtar az hame ast / In bdgh az hame zibdtar ast 
(both meaning ‘This garden is more beautiful than all [others].’) 

= cu^l (in zibdtarin bdgh ast. This is the most beautiful 

garden.) 

Note: This variant (with az hame) is the only superlative form possible for 
adverbs: 

iuijb jl 3 I (u behtar az hame mi-nevisad. He / she writes bet¬ 
ter than anyone else.) 


6 . 10.4 


Better I best and more I most 


The words (khub, ‘good’) and .iLj (ziydd, ‘much’ or ‘a lot’) have their 
regular comparative and superlative forms, but also an irregular version 
which is more common, as shown in Table 6 . 3 . 

In and the suffixes are always written joined. 

(In formal / poetical language, beh and bish can be used as comparative 
even without -tar-, 3I is almost as common as 3I (See also Sec¬ 

tion 16 . 7 .) 


6 . 10.5 


Use of Arabic comparative I superlative 


A small number of Arabic comparative / superlative adjectives are common 
in Persian; sometimes people use them without knowing the simple adjec¬ 
tive from which they are derived, as is the case with (arjah, [more] 


Table 6.3 ‘Better / best’ and ‘more / most’ 


Simple 

Comparative 

Superlative 

GOOD 

BETTER 

BEST 

khub 

behtar 

or: khubtar 

behtarin 

or: khubtarin 

MUCH 

MORE 

MOST 

oLj ziydd 

bishtar 

or: yoLj ziyadtar 

bishtarin 

or: ziyddtarin 







preferable, used predicatively). Some of them are used within some phrases 
only that have become fixed cliches, like: 
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(ahsan, better) in (be nahv-e ahsan, in the best way 

possible) 

(a'ld, higher and superior) in (dar had.d-e a'ld, to the 

highest level) or dj (be a'ld dareje, to the highest degree) 

Jil (aghall, less) used in the sense of ‘at least’ in Jil !:> (had.d-e aghall) 
or (aghal.lan) 

jiS\ (aksar, more) in yS\ (had.d-e aksar, at most) or lytS'l (aksaran, 
mostly, often) 

Idil (ashadd, more severe) in legal jargon as Idil (ashad.d-e 

mojdzdt, most severe punishment) 

(asra', faster) used mainly in the phrase CJ3 (dar asra'-e 

vaght, as fast as possible) 


Some of them are merely used as first names in Iran; the name Akbar in fact 
means ‘bigger / elder,’ and the name Ahmad means ‘more praiseworthy.’ 


6.10.6 


Equal comparison, resemblance and sameness 


For equal comparison, English uses as ... as .. . with the positive form of 
the adjective. The most common structure used in Persian for equal com¬ 
parison is: 


be- ! ba + abstract noun + ezafe 

dj (be zibd'i-ye) = as beautiful as 

(To make abstract nouns from adjectives, stressed -i is added, as in 
^Loj; see Section 9 . 3 . 3 ). Examples: 

.^33 (dasthdyash be sardi-ye yakh bud. His hands 

were as cold as ice.) 

dj (ordon be bozorgi-ye mesr nist, Jordan is not as 
large as Egypt.) 


When the second part of comparison is a singular demonstrative pronoun (|jjJ 
or ^jl), it is more common to place it before the abstract noun (with no ezdfe): 


dj ^ (goli be in ghashangi, a flower as beautiful as this) is 99 
more common that dj ^ (goli be ghashangi-ye in). 



® Expressions like j jJL / 03I jJI dj (fee andaze-ye / fee ghadr-e, to the size / extent / 
Adjectives amount of) can also be used to convey this kind of equal comparison: 

y (>“ he zerangi-ye to nistam. I’m not as smart as you.) 

= y ojljJl 4 j {man be andaze-ye to zerang nistam.) 

Using jjJL / ojl jjI is especially common in cases where the basis of compari¬ 
son is not an ‘abstract’ noun, or with longer compound adjectives: 

^jjJ cuiaji jji dj {be ghadr-e dahanat harfbezan. Talk as big as your 
mouth.) 

0 jjji" 03I dj {in film be andaze-ye film-e ghabli 

khaste-konande nabud. This film was not so boring as the previous one.) 

Using {hamdn, the same, that same) or the more colloquial 

{hamin, the same, this same) before and jji is also very common, giv¬ 
ing them the meaning of ‘as much / to the same amount or extent,’ while 
using dS" before the second part of comparison (which can then turn into a 
clause by adding a verb): 

{baradarash ham haman-ghadr por-harf 
bud. His brother was also as [much] talkative.) 

dS" p-a {baradarash ham haman-ghadr 

por-harf bud ke khodash. His brother was also as talkative as himself.) 

This is very close to using Jio {mesl-e, like) mentioned below: 

{baradarash ham mesl-e khodash por- 
harf bud, His brother was also talkative like himself.) 

Words that mean ‘like’ (used as prep.)-. 

• Colloquial + formal: Jic {mesl-e), {shabih-e) 

• Formal / written: jjjU {manand-e) 

• Poetical: {hamanand-e), {chon), {ham-chon), jjLu dj 

{be sdn-e) 

Words that mean ‘alike’ {adj.): 

• Colloquial -i- formal: pjc Jlo {mesl-e ham), d,^ {shabih), djlJLo {moshdbeh) 

1 00 • Formal / written: jJJUjb {hamdnand), {ham-sdn), (yek-sdn) 


For exactly like, use Jlc [dorost mesl-e) or (eyn-e) before the noun, 
and for the same as use {hamdn) predicatively. 
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^ can be used to make compound adjectives that are lexicalized equatives, 
like {ham-rang, of same color); (ham-zabdn, [people] of same 

language); (ham-zamdn, simultaneous); and (ham-senn, of 

same age). 


6.1 I 


Adjectives that need the -ane suffix 


The suffix -ane, which is originally a suffix of manner, is used to make 

(a) adjectives from nouns, 

(b) adjectives (for non-humans) from other adjectives (that should be used 

for humans only) and 

(c) adverbs from adjectives. 

Examples for (a) 

JLj toLo (ruz, mdh, sdl, day, month, year) (ruzdne, daily), 

djLaU (mdhdne, monthly), ajVLj (sdldne, yearly) - the last two some¬ 
times add -iydne and become djULj / dJL^U. 

.Syj (mard, man) (marddne, manly, masculine, of men or men’s). 

[zan, woman) -> ajLij [zandne, womanly, feminine, of women or 
women’s). 

4 :^ / (kudak / bachche, child) 4jL£:^ / ajLS'ji^S' {kudakdne / 

bachchegdne, childish, childlike, of children or children’s). 
lS (dust, friend) (dustane, friendly). 

(dshegh, in love) ^ aJliLiU (dsheghdne, romantic, amorous; 
amorously). 

Examples for (b) 

Some adjectives that are about specifically human qualities add this -dne 
suffix when used for inanimates or abstract nouns and activities: 

y (to ajuli. You are fidgety / hurried.) ^ OjlY (in 

kdrat ajuldne bud. This deed of yours / What you did was rushed / 
done too soon and not well-planned.) 

i3-o4 >I ^ (man ahmagh nistam, I am not stupid.) 

J13J 4jLiUj>l (javdb-e man ahmaghdne bud. My response was stupid.) 



Examples for (c) 
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Although adjectives can generally be used as adverbs in Persian without 
any change, most of those describing human qualities (mentioned 
above) usually add the -dne suffix when used as adverbs. 

I JiU 3I (u aghel ast. He is wise.) 

I dJliliLc 3I (harfha-ye u aghelane ast. His words are 

wise.) 

-> 3I {u aghelane harf mi-zanad. He speaks wisely.) 

Umj (shomd zirakid. You are smart.) 

-> (javdb-etdn zirakdne bud. Your response was 

smart.) 

(kheyli zirakane amal kardid. You acted 

very smartly.) 

When the -dne version of an adjective is not common, other solutions are 
found - like changing the adjective to an abstract noun (by adding stressed -i) 
and using L (bd, with) or jl (az ruye, from): (zirak) and (zerang) 

both mean ‘smart,’ but there is no “tiLSjjj, and the last example above would 
look like this if is to be used: 

UJj (shomd zerangid. You are smart.) 

-> J13J ,_53j jl ijl^l>:> (javdb-etdn az ru-ye zerangi bud. Your 
response was smart.) 

jujijS' t5^jj I-! (.s- 4 ^ (kheyli ba zerangi amal kardid. You acted 
very smartly.) 


6.12 


Colors; adjectives from nouns 


The common word for color is (rang), and sometimes it makes a com¬ 
pound adjective with the words for different colors, although they can also 
be used alone; for instance, black is (siydh) or (siydh-rang, lit. 

black-colored) or i_Sjj aj (be-rang-e-siydh, in color black). 

Some of the terms for colors are derived adjectives made from nouns, like: 

^^1 (dbi, blue; from db [vIJj water) 

^^(03^ (ghahve'i, brown; horn ghahve [03^], coffee) 

(ndranji, orange; from ndranj [gujh], sour orange) 



(surati, pink, from surat face) 

(khakestari, gray, from khdkestar ashes) 
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(arghavdni, purple, from [arghavdn], Judas Tree or Cercis 
siliquastrum) 

{meshki, another word for ‘black,’ used mostly for the color of 
eyes, hair or clothes; from moshk [^ 5 LiLo], musk) and so on. 

Adding stressed -i suffix to nouns is a very common way of making adjectives 
(see Section 9 . 3 . 3 ). 

Some of the basic colors: 

red: (ghermez) or the more literary {sorkh) 

white: (sefid) or the more literary {sepid) 

yellow: (zard) 

violet: (banafsh) 



Adjectives used as nouns 


Most adjectives can be used as nouns when necessary. They do become nouns 
when plural suffixes are added, similar to an adjective in English preceded 
by the: 

(javdnhd / javdndn) = the young 

(servatmandhd / servatmanddn) = the rich 
Lajijj (zardhd) = the yellow ones 

(Reminder: the -dn suffix is used only for people and only in formal language.) 

As the last example shows, Persian doesn’t have anything like ‘one’ or ‘ones’ 
to be placed after adjectives and thus avoid repeating a noun - this applies to 
comparative and superlative adjectives also; while, at least for singular, col¬ 
loquial Persian would add the stressed definite marker -e from Tehrani accent 
(non-existent in formal Persian). (See Section 15 . 1 . 1 / 1 ). Compare the following: 

English: Not this pen, that red one! 

Eormal Persian: ^ jjl tdJ (in ghalam na, dn ghalam-e gher¬ 

mez!) (Here the noun is repeated.) 

Colloquial / Tehrani Persian: (in ghalam na, un 

ghermeze!) 103 
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English: These boxes are heavy, take one of those small ones. 

Formal Persian: o' Lad.o>j> {in ja'beha 

sangin-and, yeki az an kuchekhd bar-ddr.) (No need to repeat the noun 
this time.) 

Colloquial / Tehran! Persian: Laa-ou^ 

[in ja'behd sangin-an, yeki az un kuchikd bar-ddr.) 


Comparative and superlative adjectives can be used in the same way as nouns. 


6.14 


Nationalities and languages 


For most of the countries, once the attributive suffix (a stressed -i) is added to 
the name of the country, it gives the name of the citizen and the language as 
well as the adjectives for those; for instance, in the case of Italy, the country 
is ULil [itdliyd), and ^LJL>I (itdliyd'i) is Italian (for the citizen and the lan¬ 
guage, noun and adjective). Not so straightforward with all other countries, 
though. Table 6.4 lists only some countries. 


Table 6.4 Countries, citizens, languages 


Country 


Native 

Adjective Language 

Adjective for 
language 

Afghanistan 







afghdnestdn 

afghdn 

afghdn 

fdrsi (dari) 

pashtu 

fdrsi (dari) 

pashtu 

Austria 




^Ul 

^Ul 


otrish 

otrishi 

otrishi 

dlnidni 

dlmdni 

Egypt 







mesr 

mesri 

mesri 

arabi 

arabi 

England 

^ 1 



j ^ 1 



engelestdn 

engelisi 

engelisi 

engelisi 

engelisi 

Erance 

j3 



j3 



fardnse 

fardnsavi 

fardnsavi 

fardnse 

fardnsavi 

Greece 







yundn 

yundni 

yundni 

yundni 

yundni 

India 

JJJb / JJjb 






hendustan / 
bend 

hendi 

hendi 

hendi 

hendi 

Jordan 

0 ^) 






ordon 

ordoni 

ordoni 

arabi 

arabi 
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Table 6.4 (Continued) 


Country 


Native 

Adjective Language 

Adjective for 
language 

Pakistan 


^ ^ Ij 



y) 


pdkestdn 

pdkestdni 

pdkestdni 

ordu 

ordu 

Poland 







lahestdni 

lahestdni 

lahestdni 

lahestdni 

lahestdni 

Russia 


cT'Sj 





rusiyye 

rus 

rusi 

rusi 

rusi 

Syria 







suriyye 

suri 

suri 

arabi 

arabi 

Tajikistan 





CT 


tdjikestdn 

tdjik 

tdjiki 

fdrsi (tdjiki) 

fdrsi (tdjiki) 

Turkey 


Sy 

Jy 

Jy 

Jy 


torkiyye 

tork 

torki 

torki 

torki 


6.15 


Use of Arabic feminine ending 


Persian has no gender and no declension / inflection, but Arabic does. Some 
grammatical features of the Arabic language also were introduced and occa¬ 
sionally implemented in Iran after the Conquest, like the use of some Arabic 
broken plurals (similar to some Latin broken plurals common in English) and 
the use of a feminine suffix for adjectives (if they had an Arabic origin). This 
feminine suffix, which is pronounced as a final -e in Persian (and not as -a in 
original Arabic), is used almost exclusively in written Persian, and that also 
in administrative, legal or religious texts (all using ‘bad Persian’ according to 
writers of ‘good’ Persian). Only very few of them are common at a colloquial 
level also, like the masculine and feminine versions of ‘the late’ for a deceased 
person: (marhum, m.) and [marhume, f.). 

Sometimes (bad) Persian uses this suffix even out of place and without any justi¬ 
fication, and reason can be the similarity in its Persianized pronunciation to the 
end sound in Persian past participles, as in {pul-e vdsele, the received 

money) - comparable with ojJi J.^13 J^j {pul-e vdsel-shode, same meaning). 


Note 


1 But aren’t all adjectives capable of being converted to relative clauses? 
‘A red pen’ is ‘a pen which is red.’ 
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Chapter 7 

Adverbs 


The main job of an adverb is to modify or qualify a verb, an adjective or 
another adverb, but certain adverbs (like ‘almost’ - in Persian LojJt;, taghriban) 
can modify almost any other part of speech, from a preposition to a whole 
sentence. This chapter will not discuss in detail the types of adverbs - which 
are the same in all languages - or give lists of them, but it is necessary and 
helpful to see how they are used, what forms they have and how they are 
formed in Persian. 


7.1 


Position of adverbs 


Adverbs are usually placed before what they modify, and no connecting ezdfe 
is required after them, although the words within an adverbial phrase might 
need this connector. Temporal frequency adverbs are usually placed at the 
beginning of the sentence (before or after the subject, if mentioned). In the 
following examples, the adverbs or adverbial phrases have been underlined: 

IjLu jSt I j3j ijkj {sara har-ruz, / har-ruz sara dir 

mi-dyad. Every day Sarah comes late.) - Here dir (‘late’) - the adverb 
of manner - has been placed before the verb that it modifies. 

(Ojf ^3Li'l (otagh kheyli garm shade ast. The room has 
become very warm.) - In this sentence, the adverb kheyli can even be 
placed before otdgh if more emphasis is needed. 

cysts' Jo 4 j iJIjI [otagh be hadd-e kafi garm shade ast. The 
room has become sufficiently [lit. to a sufficient extent] warm.) 

Loj i_Sd [yek gol-e bi-anddze khosh-bu-ye zibd, an 

extremely sweet-smelling, beautiful flower.) 
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Persian uses adjectives as adverbs 
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Most of the time, adjectives can be used as adverbs without any change. 
Compare: 

^ (in ghalam khub ast. This pen is good.) 

^ (in ghalam khub mi-nevisad. This pen writes well.) 
(asabdni bud. He was angry.) 

(asabdni harf mi-zad. He talked angrily.) 



‘With’ + abstract noun - and similar forms 


This is similar to English, where ‘with anger’ or ‘with interest’ mean respec¬ 
tively ‘angrily’ or ‘interestedly.’ The preposition that contemporary Persian 
uses to make such adverbs - in a quite productive way - is L (bd, with); 
in earlier times this preposition was often 4 j (be) and was usually written 
joined. Many of these older ‘i>e-’prefixed adverbs are still common in Per¬ 
sian, and be- might be the preferred version in literary / poetical language, 
while bd- is used to make new adverbs when necessary. At the same time, 
contemporary Persian treats 4 j as a preposition that means ‘to’ and should 
be written separately, while the older adverb-making 6 e-prefix is still writ¬ 
ten predominantly joined, in spite of recent attempts to write this one also 
separately. Example: 

cJj aj 3 I (u be-sor'at be madrese raft. He quickly went to 

school.) 


In the above example, the first be- is the adverb-forming one and is written 
joined - meaning ‘with speed’ - but the second be means ‘to’ and has 

been written separately. 

Some Arabic loan words have their own abstract noun versions, which can 
be used in this way after be- or bd-, like (sor’at, speed) here, related 

to the adjective (sari', fast). But many of them simply add the Persian 
attributive -i suffix to become abstract nouns, similar to Persian adjectives, 
before being prefixed by be- / bd-. Examples: (rdhat, comfort), ^^^1^ 

(be-rdhati, comfortably). 
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Sometimes either Aj or L can be used, sometimes only one of them. Examples: 

ghalam khub / be-khubi mi-nevisad. This 
pen writes well.) - But note that, for the opposite (‘badly’), there is no 
(be-badi) version, and Ju (bad, bad) should be used as adverb also. 
^LjL / Ij jji (dar ra asan / be-asani baz kardam, I opened 
the door easily.) 

IajJI L (bd khosh-hdli goftam: albatte!, ‘Of course!’ I 

said happily.) 

oLSj 4j Lj (bd ta'aj.job be man negdh mi-kard. He was 

looking at me with astonishment.) 

Some examples of adverbs with be- for which you cannot use bd-: 

gujjjj (be-tadrij, gradually) 

(be-mowghe', on time) 

(be-zudi, soon) 

(be-tanhd'i, alone) 

(be-tdzegi, recently) 

For more emphasis, sometimes instead of aj or L, expressions like JLi" 4 / jji 
(dar / bd kamdl-e) or 4 f (dar / bd nahdyat-e) are used, in this usage 
both meaning ‘with utmost’ / ‘at the height of’ / ‘extremely’: 

^LJ j'i (dar nahdyat-e bi-salighegi lebds mi- 

pushid. He /she wore clothes very tastelessly.) 

3I 4j 4 (bd nahdyat-e ehterdm be u saldm kard. He / 

she greeted him / her most respectfully.) 

To say in what way / manner / form something happens or is done, an adjec¬ 
tive / adverb can be preceded by phrases like (be-towr-e), jjkj (be-tarz-e), 
(be-nahv-e), JSLio (be-shekl-e), (be-surat-e), 03,^ (be-shive-ye), 

all of them using the ezdfe. Examples: 

Ij iS jijIji j^kj 3I (u be-towr-e ajibi esrdr ddrad 

ke ahmad rd nemi-shendsad. She insists in a strange way [here: ‘ada¬ 
mantly’] that she does not know Ahmad.) 

JUJJI3A Ij yuti ijl (shomd be-tarz-e kheyli zibd'i dn 

she'r rd khdndid. You read / recited that poem very beautifully / in a 
1 08 very beautiful way.) 
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M:kJ {hamishe be-surat-e marmuzi labkhand ' 

mi-zanad. He /she always smiles in a mysterious way / form.) 

As the above examples show, the words that mean ‘way / shape,’ etc. here 
would need the unstressed indefinite -i suffix also, which can be added to 
these words (more formal) or to the last adjective (more common). In the 
last example, for instance, instead of (be-surat-e marmuzi), one 

could say (be-surati marmuz). 

-ane suffix 

The -dne suffix was mentioned under adjectives in some detail (see Sec¬ 
tion 6.11, where its adverbial usage was explained), and it was mentioned 
that this suffix is used to make: 

(a) adjectives from nouns, 

(b) adjectives (for non-humans) from other adjectives (that should be used 
for humans only) and 

(c) adverbs from adjectives. 

As mentioned above (Section 7 . 1 . 1 ), even normal adjectives can be used as 
adverbs, which means that adjectives of groups (a) and (b) here can also be 
used adverbially if needed. Here are examples for all three groups: 

(a) : 

dJijyj ^LJ (lebds-e marddne, men’s clothes) versus aJljyj 

(u marddne jangid. He fought bravely / in a manly manner.) 
djLaU ^33i> (hoghugh-e mdhdne, monthly salary) versus AJlaU 3I 
(u mdhdne gozdresh mi-konad. He reports monthly.) 

4jLyi (kelds-e shabdne, evening [‘nightly’] classes) versus JuL 

jiji (bdyad shabdne fardr konim. We have to flee during 
the night.) 

(b) : 

(yek javdb-e ahmaghdne, a stupid answer) versus 
jliij (kheyli ahmaghdne raftdr kardi. You acted 

we.ry stupidly.) IO9 


aJliLiU loL ^ (yek name-ye dsheghane, an amorous / a love letter) 
versus oLSj 3I aj djLiLiLc {dsheghane be u negdh mi-kard. He 

looked at her amorously.) 

(C): 

(bi-sabrdne montazer-e javdbash budam, I 
waited for her response impatiently.) 

|oLc Ji5 dJLyi>:>3 Ij (hezdrdn zenddni rd vahshiydne 

ghatl-e dm kardand. They brutally massacred thousands of prisoners.) 

Certain adverbs (like those modifying the whole sentence) usually need -awe: 

(khosh-bakht, lucky, fortunate, happy) ^ (khosh- 

bakhtdne, luckily, fortunately) 

(bad-bakht, unlucky, unfortunate) ajLiiuJu {bad-bakhtdne, 
unluckily, unfortunately) 

ci^Lio {mote'assef, sorry, regretful) ajU^Lic {mote'assefdne, regret¬ 
tably, unfortunately) 

Adjective + tanvin 

This is mostly for adjectives borrowed from Arabic, and in contemporary 
Persian, the tanvin sign (pronounced as a final -aw; see Section 2 . 2 . 11 ) is usu¬ 
ally placed on an alef, regardless of the original Arabic spelling. Adjectives 
borrowed from Arabic usually have a different form for abstract nouns. As 
already mentioned, (sari') is fast, and (sor’at) is speed. Compare 

in the following examples the different adverb forms: 

‘He answered quickly.’ 

jiIji (sari' javdb ddd) 

jiIji 4j (be sor'at javdb ddd) 

jiIji (sari'an javdb ddd) 

‘He strongly objected.’ 

LijS" cucJUui CjjJj dj 3I (u be-sheddat mokhdlefat hard) 
cucJUui IjojJi 3I (u shadidan mokhdlefat hard) 

You can’t usually find adjectives that have both -awe (Section 7 . 4 ) and tanvin 
I 10 forms; it is either one or the other. 
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Table 7.1 Firstly, secondly, etc. 



Common word 

Literary 

Firstly 

V3I iav.valan) 

(nokhost) 

Secondly 

(dov.voman) or LjlS (sdniyan) 

30 (do digar) 

Thirdly 

(sev.voman) or lilb (sdlesan) 

i^ise digar) 

Fourthly 

LojL^ (chahdroman) or bolj (rdbe'an) 

- 

Fifthly 

(panjoman) or L*.ob> (khdmesan) 

- 
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Some very common adverbs with tanvin: 

\j^ [fowran, immediately) 

(nesbatan, relatively) 

|ju>j {ba'dan, afterwards) 

(makhsusan, especially) 

Ljji; {taghriban, approximately, almost) 
{ma'mulan, usually) 

LJLc (ghdleban, often) 

liliil [ettefaghan, incidentally, by chance) 


Tanvin is also used to make numerative adverbs from ordinal numbers, as in 
English -ly is added to ordinal numbers. These are understandably common for 
the first few numbers only. Both Arabic and Persian versions are common 
for the numbers 1 through 5 , as shown in Table 7 . 1 . 


Reduplication 

Sometimes reduplication shows repetition or the order in which things appear 
and happen. (No ezdfe used to connect the words.) 

This happens, for instance, with numbers, when their pronominal forms are 
reduplicated: [yeki-yeki, one by one), (do-td do-td, two by 

two), b' oji b oji (dah-td dah-td, by tens), etc. 

Or collective nouns can be used in this way: (goruh-goruh, in 

groups, group after group), {mowj-mowj, wave after wave). 
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In other cases reduplication may intensify a quality, like using the adverb 
very before some adjective or adverb, to emphasize that it is 100% 
like that. 





’ Examples with nouns (connected through ezafe): 

Adverbs 

^ musighi irdni-ye irani ham nist. This 

music is not totally / 100 % Iranian.) 
u C i.i. ) Lo Lcj jO I aS' ^jj| {in chizi ke neveshte-am 

shay ad she'r-e she'r ham nabashad. Maybe what I have written is not 
a real poem / is not 100% a poem.) 

Examples with adjectives (connected through ezafe): 

(dast-ha-yash sard-e sard bud. His hands were very 

cold.) 

juiL juL ^LJ [lebds-e arus bdyad sefid-e sefid bdshad. 

The bride’s dress must be totally white.) 

Examples with adverbs or adjectives used adverbially (no ezdfe here!): 

^ ^ {havd ddsht kam-kam tdrik mi-shod. Little 

by little it was getting dark.) 

cutjljJ 3 {jelow-jelow mi-raft va 

tavaj.johi be posht-e-sari-hd na-ddsht. He walked ahead and paid no 
attention to those behind [him].) 

cJj 3 jij3^ jjJ jjj; Ij {ghazdyash rd tond-tond khord va raft. He 

ate very quickly and left.) 

Sometimes a glide (usually -d-) is used to connect the two duplicated words, 

and occasionally, the preposition be (or dar) is placed between them. 

Examples: 

(sardsar, all over) 

[pishdpish, in advance) 

^3jiLi3ji (dushddush, shoulder to shoulder) 
csi Lsi ^ ltJ—• (P^y^P^y ! pey-dar-pey, successively) 
ji3j aj J133 (zud-be-zud, at short intervals) 
dj .i (dir-be-dir, at long intervals) 

33j aj j3j {ruz-be-ruz, day by day) 

jji (dast-dar-dast, hand in hand) 
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Present participles (in Persian formed by present stem of verb + -an-, see Sec¬ 
tion 10.2.2.2) belong to adjectives / adverbs that are sometimes duplicated to 


make adverbs while intensifying the meaning / action. Sometimes it is a full 
duplication, sometimes partial with a slight change. This is less common with 
past participles, but there are a few common expressions using past participles 
also, like {rafte-rafte, gradually). Examples with present participles: 

(porsdn-porsdn): after or while asking many times (for direc¬ 
tions, for instance) 

(davdn-davdn): running fast or for a long time 
ijLSJ ^jLSJ {langdn-langdn): limping; possible also with partial repeti¬ 
tion: (jLSJ lSjJ {lang-langdn) 

In some cases two present participles from two different verbs form a bond 
and are often said together: 

3 ijhil {oftdn-o-khizdn): falling and rising; walking with difficulty 
6 y 3 (tarsan-o-larzan): fearing and trembling 

A very common type of reduplication - with the same words used as nouns, 
adjectives or adverbs - is of an onomatopoeic nature. Examples: 

ijljL y>y> (jar-jar-e bdrdn, rattle sound of rain); oy (bdrdn 

jar-jar mi-bdrid. The rain rattled / hammered.) 
j3U.,j Jilc {ghol-ghol-e samdvar, bubbling noise of samovar); Jiic l,jI 
(db ghol-ghol mi-jushid. The water bubbled up noisily.) 

{sedd-ye hegh-hegh, sound of sobbing); ,3^^ Cido (oLj 
(tamdm-e moddat hegh-hegh gerye mi-kardand. The whole 
time they were sobbing noisily.) 

Adverbial phrases with cJL9> / JL?* (dar 
hal-e I dar halat-e) 

Jh> jji (dar hdl-e), cJh> jji (dar hdlat-e) or sometimes other variants like aj 
cJL> (be hdlat-e) - all meaning ‘while’ or ‘in the state of’ - or J 5 di aj / aj 
(be surat-e / be shekl-e, in the form of) can be followed by nouns, infinitives, 
present or past participles or adjectives, to make adverbial phrases: 

3^1 J 1 j> jji (dar hdl-e dow, while running) 

JL> jji (dar hdl-e davidan, while running) 
a: : .....^ :L; cJh> jji (dar hdlat-e neshaste, while sitting, in a seated position) 
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7.8 


Comparison of adverbs 
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When using the comparative form, there is no difference between adjectives 
and adverbs: the same -tar suffix should be used (see Section 6 . 10 . 1 ): 

Adjective: cu.jI jjl jl (rang-e in divar rowshan-tar 

az dn-yeki ast, The color of this wall is brighter than that one.) 
Adverb: ‘-Sy> 3I jl (shomd kheyli rowshan-tar az 

u harf mi-zanid. You talk much more clearly than he [does].) 

When it comes to superlative, however, there is a major difference: adverbs 
have no superlative in -tarin. The only superlative form possible for adverbs 
is the variant with az hame (see Section 6 . 10 . 3 ): 


jujLi 4.0J6 yl 3I / JojLi ‘Wc yl 3I [u sari'-tar az hame david I u az 
hame sari'-tar david. He / she ran the fastest = faster than anyone else.) 


Here it is not possible to say ^03.^ 


.ibj {ziyad, much, a lot), (kheyli, very, 
a lot), etc. 

These are words that can be used as adjectives or adverbs. 

The words (kheyli), .iLj (ziyad) and the slightly more formal jL--j 

(besydr), along with the quite formal (fardvdn) and the literary / poeti¬ 
cal (basi), are all used to mean ‘much,’ ‘many’ or ‘a lot of.’ 

aLj versus - some differences 

(a) .sLj is not usually used adverbially to modify an adj. in affirmative sen¬ 
tences, though it is common in the negative: 

Ar*’ (.5-4^ 'i-®" (havd kheyli sard ast. The weather is very cold.) - Do 
not use lsLj here; but in the following example both are possible. 

CU..-A I3-* (havd ziydd / kheyli sard nist. The weather is 

not much cold.) 

(b) is used with comparative adjectives and adverbs, not .sLj. In this 

case, even when negative, (or chanddn) is the preferred 

I 14 adverb: 



baradar-ash kheyli ba-hush-tar ast. She 
is much smarter than her brother.) 

JwsL^ ^ j 3 j^ I {emruz ham kheyli / chandan zud-tar 

nayamad. He didn’t come much sooner today either.) 

(c) In affirmative sentences, the stress falls on the first syllable of kheyli-, 
in negative sentences, on the second. No change of stress in ziydd (end 
stress). 


7.9.1 


Much too I too much 


If you use (ziyadi) with the stressed -i suffix, the meaning would be ‘much 
too’ or ‘too much.’ Expressions like Jo 31 0 jLj (ziyade az had), jj> 3I (bish 
az had) or o^IjjI 3I (bish az andaze) can also be used. Examples: 


(in dars ziyadi sakht ast. This lesson is [much] 

too difficult.) 

dj Jo 3I LJj (shomd bish az had be khod-etdn 
motma’en hastid. You trust yourself too much.) 
jJj^^ ojljJl jl 3 jJi',_j.«J jlY (kdr nemi-konad va bish az anddze 
harf mi-zanad. He doesn’t work and talks too much.) 


7.10 


^ {ham, few, little), (kami, a few, 
a little), etc. 


This group can also be used as adjectives or adverbs. 

A more formal / literary synonym for ^ is cSjul (andak, few or little). To 
say a little I a few, unstressed indefinite -i suffix is added: (kami, in col¬ 
loquial Persian sometimes yek kami) or (andaki) in formal 

usage. Examples: 

Lo 3I jJj33 ^^jJI / 3I (u kami / andaki zud-tar az md resid. He 
arrived a little earlier than us.) 

UJj (shomd ma'mulan kam harf mi-zanid. You 
usually talk [too] little.) 

^ 3' kheyli kam mi-shendsam, I hardly know him. / 

I know him very little.) 
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The comparative yuT (kam-tar, less, fewer) + an indefinite noun means 
‘hardly any,’ as in: 


c^\s^ 3I aS" {kam-tar kasi mi-danad ke u kojd-st. 

Hardly anyone knows where he is.) 

Ij 3I iS jIlS {kam-tar ruzi hast ke u rd na-binam. There 

is hardly any day when I don’t see him.) 
jji" jlT ajL> jji jjJiijI aS" Ij {kam-tar mardi rd mi-bini 

ke in-ghadr dar khdne kdr konad. You hardly see a man who works 
so much at home.) 


7.1 I 


(digar, other, more, any more) 
and (hanuz, still, yet) 


The most basic difference between these two adverbs, regardless of affirma¬ 
tive / negative, is that: 

• (‘still’) is about continuation-, it shows that something - some 
situation - still continues. 

• (‘other’) is about change-, it shows that something - some situation - 
has become ‘other’ or something different. 


331a in the sense of still / yet is very common in all levels of language; in 
literary language, {ham-chendn or ham-chondn) is also used in this 

sense. In present perfect tense, is used only in the negative: Ij 331a 
^lA:tdi3ii {hanuz dn rd na-neveshte-am, I have not written it yet /1 still have 
not written it.) Because of its continuous / progressive nature, it is possible 


Table 7.2 Hanuz versus digar 



Affirmative 

Negative 

35 ^ 




{hanuz pul daram, I still have 

(hanuz pul na-ddram, I still don’t have 


money.) (‘having money’ 

money. / I don’t have money yet.) 


continues) 

(‘not having money’ continues) 





(digar pul daram, NOW I 

(digar pul na-ddram, I don’t have 


have money.) (Whereas I had 

money any longer.) (Whereas I did 


none until a while ago.) 

have some until a while ago.) 
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to use it, however, in present perfect progressive tense: 

{ta sal-hd ba'd hanuz bardyash name mi-neveshte ast. He 
has still been writing her letters for many years after that.) 
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In the simple past tense, is hardly possible, except with the verbs ‘to be’ 
and ‘to have’: 

^3^1^ ilSj Lyj {mina rafte bud vali ketdbash 
hanuz ru-ye miz bud, Mina had left, but her book was still on the 
table.) 

jJi 4 jI:> Jzj\zS <iS J13J jLi (hanuz dar bimdrestdn bud ke 

ketdbash chdp shod. He was still in the hospital when his book was 
published.) 

jiUiH 33!^ dj (be ham-kdrash hanuz e'temdd ddsht. He 

still trusted his colleague.) 

With a negative past perfect tense followed by a temporal ^e-clause, the 
meaning would be ‘had hardly / scarcely . . . when . . . ’; a shorter version of 
this structure uses just a negative past participle and no ke at the beginning 
of the next clause, the meaning being more like ‘having barely . . .’ - but in 
these cases hanuz can also be dropped without a change in the meaning (see 
Section 13 . 5 ). Examples: 


JlC!) I_)) dS' Ij ^ 33!^ (hanuz tanam ra na-shoste budam ke 

db sard shod, I had scarcely washed my body when the water became 
cold.) 

c.^1 dj^jf dS" J13 tojijSj 3IJ Ij jji 33Jjt (hanuz dar rd bdz na-karde, 
farydd zad ke gorosne ast. Having barely opened the door, he shouted 
that he was hungry. Or: Scarcely had he opened the door when . . .) 

As for the pronominal functions were mentioned earlier (see Section 
5 . 7 ); here some other usages (adjectival or adverbial) will be mentioned 
which would require different translations into English: 

• another: 

I® A.Lulls' Lib (yek ketab-e digar / ketabi 
digar / ketdb-e digari kharidam, I bought another book.) 

jJj ^ u'-Jj izabdn-e digari ham balad hastidf. Do you know 

another language also?) 
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jjIoIjI LsbjjJLS' jSjJi jji / jSjJi ^^Uj^JLS' j ji keshvar-hd-ye digar / 
digar-e keshvar-hd in-towr nist. It’s not so [/ ‘this way’] in other 
countries.) 

LjliS' (ketdb-e digar gerdn-tar bud. The other book was 
more expensive.) 

else: 

d:> jSjJi {digar che mi-ddnif. What else do you know?) 

= chiz-e digari mi-ddni?. What other thing(s) 

do you know?) 

4:> L jSjJi [digar bd che kasi harf zadif. Who else did you 

talk to?) 

= i-iy> ^ kas-e digari harf zadif. What other 

person did you talk to?) 

more: 

j3j a:l> (chand ruz-e digar inja beman. Stay here for a few 

more days.) 

jSjLi JLj 3J1 juL (bdyad do sdl-e digar dars be-khdnad. She has 
to study for two more years.) 

Jail Jj6l3^ jSj j CopLj 3J b' (td do sd'at-e digar khdhad dmad. He will come 
in two hours [/ ‘after two more hours’].) 

next: 

^3^11^ (oUj (OjlS" Jjj ilia b / jSj j kzajt b [td hafte-ye digar / td hafte-ye ba’d 
kdram tamdm mi-shavad. My work will be finished until next week.) 
?c.aj| ^^j3j jJtS'j b CjI^^Jou (ghardr-e digar-at / 

ghardr-e ba’di-yat bd doktorbardye che ruzi astf. When [‘for what day’] 
is your next appointment with the doctor?) 

anymore: 

£3jJ jSjj d 5 bl Tyi dj \j y (to rd mi-bakh.sham be shart-e 

dn-ke digar dorugh na-gu'i, I forgive you, provided that you no more lie.) 
J 3 .jj jljdJ>LJ jjl 3 J^^^.O_) 6 ' j' Jmj [ba'd az an amal digar nemi- 

tavdnad bach.che-ddr shavad. After that operation, she cannot get 
pregnant anymore.) 

now (showing change; in this sense often after Vl:>, but sometimes used 
alone): 

jjT^ jlT ojbLc jj ^ j (VL>) ([hdld] digar dar maghdze-ye amu- 

yash kdr mi-konad. Now he works at his uncle’s store. [He didn’t use to; 
this is new.]) 


1.5^3 ([hala] digar vaghti farsi harf 

mi-zanim mi-fahmad. Now he understands when we talk in Persian.) 

• then: 

1^:> lje> jl u \ -.J L .,.. ) I <iS [shofnn he 

mi-khastid az ham jodd shavid, cherd digar bach.che-ddr shodidf. You 
[who] wanted to separate from each other [= get divorce], why then did 
you parent a child?) 

?ji3 tSzS Ij jSjJi [y> tj^l^ f jl 3I {u az to bad-ash mi-dmad, cherd 
digar man rd kotak zadf. He hated you; why then did he beat me?) 

• already: 

cucLj jjl (agar dn sd'at biyd'i, mad digar 
khdbide-am. If you come at that hour, I will already be asleep.) 

Ij f (to rd digar mi-shendsad. He already knows you. / He 
knows you now.) 

• finally (possible change): 

^ (key digar hdl-ash khub mi-shavad?. When 

will he finally get well?) 

jJi jSjJi (digar tamdm shod. It’s finally over. / It’s finished now.) 

• also or at least (emphasis / reproach): 

^ 0,j!> CjjJu 4j JuLj (digar na-bdyad be pedar-at ham mi-gofti. 
You shouldn’t have told your father also. [It was already bad enough that 
you told others!]) 

aS" jl (digar az man he mi-tavdnest beporsad. He 
could have asked me at least.) 


7.12 


^ (ham, too, also) and its synonyms 


While ^ is common at all levels of language, j 3 l u -ui A (ham-in-towr) is com¬ 
mon in colloquial Persian, and (ham-in-jur) is still more colloquial 

(or further away from formal). 

On the other hand, (ham-chenin) and yjj (niz) are formal versions 

used in written Persian only, while compounds like (ham-in-gune) 

and (ham-in-sdn) are still more literary / poetical. 

As always, when there is an in- compound, there is an dn- version also 
(slightly more formal): j3JaJL«Js (ham-dn-towr), ^\jaJb (ham-dn-gune). 


7 

Adverbs 


etc. 




One major difference is that ^ is usually post-positioned, placed after the 
word that it modifies, and therefore never at the beginning of a sentence 
(except as correlative conjunction ^ ^ [both . . . and . . .]; see 

Section 9 . 2 . 2 ). 

Of these, and are formal, used in written Persian only, while 

.ojii is colloquial. Examples in which ^ is not possible: 

(hamin-towr bayad danest ke ziyad 
vaght naddrim. We [/one] must also know that we don’t have much 
time.) 

^ j\ 3 mo'allem-e khdharam 

va ham-chenin az dustan-e khub-e man bud, Ali was the teacher of my 
sister and [was] also one of my good friends.) 

^ tneans ‘me too’ as well as ‘me neither.’ For still more emphasis, some¬ 
times two of these words are used together: , ^ ^ (me too / same 

with me). 

^ is sometimes used as the short version of (ham-digar, each other; 

see Section 5 . 6 ), which makes adverbs like ^ L (bd ham, together; with each 
other / with one another) possible. 

^ jL means ‘again / anew / still / more’ (meanings that jL alone can have, 
only with less emphasis): 

J3J jL ^3 ijojiy i- 3 y> 3I L (yek sd'at bd u barf zadam, 

vali bdz ham ghabul nemi-kard, I talked to him for an hour, but he 
still wouldn’t accept.) 

^ yL ^3 tLi3j ojij3ji- h gij (panj-td shokoldt khorde 

bud, vali bdz ham mi-khdst. He had eaten five chocolates, but he [still] 
wanted more.) 

(ti-a jL (bdz ham fardmush kardi?. Did you forget 

again?) 

Sometimes ^ is used to show some contrast, difference or consequence, like 
‘as for the other side’ / ‘for my (or his, etc.) part’: 
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^j^Lo dj Ij (kafsh-hd-yam rd nemi-ddd, man 

ham be mddar-ash goftam. She wouldn’t give my shoes, so I told her 
mother.) 





0^5^ Cj^SLj jji ^ I4JI (flwfcfl harf mi-zadand, 

man ham dar sokut gush mi-kardam. They were talking, [and] I was 
listening in silence.) 


7 
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Not quite unrelated to the above meanings, ^ can also mean ‘moreover,’ 
‘additionally’ (‘what is more’) or ‘but / in contrast’: 

^ \j (tanhd'i rd dust na-ddsht, 

ezdevdj ham nemi-khdst bekonad. She didn’t like being alone, [but] 
she didn’t want to marry either.) 

{dars nemi-khdnad, nomre-ye khub 
ham mi-khdhad, [As if it is not bad enough that] He is not studying / 
does not care for studying, he wants good grades [‘too’].) 

^ (.s- 4 ^ cudij (zesht nist, kheyli ham zibd-st. It’s not ugly; 

[on the contrary,] it’s very beautiful.) 

While ^ means also in the idiom ‘not only . . . but also . . .’ (see Sec¬ 
tion 9 . 2 . 2 ), sometimes in the same idiom, it can have the meaning of ‘even’ 
or ‘in contrast.’ The last examples mentioned above can all be seen as such 
sentences but with ‘not only’ deleted. Compare: 

cUujLoJ ^ cudij I4I; (na-tanhd zesht nist, kheyli ham 

zibd-st. Not only is it not ugly, but it is very beautiful also.) 

Thus, it can mean ‘even’ used for emphasis, with or without the word 
(hattd, even) itself. In the following examples, one can use ^ or or both, 
but they have different positions in the sentence: 

£VI ojljJl [^^i>] {[hattd] be-anddze-ye oldgh ham nemi- 
fahmad. He doesn’t understand even as much as a donkey.) 

Ij jlT ^ [^^i^] ([hattd] yek bach.che ham 

mi-tavdnad in kdr rd bekonad. Even a child can do this.) 

^ i_Sd [^^iL>] (in hafte [hattd] yek safhe ham 

na-khdnde-am. This week I haven’t read even a single page.) 

^ jJj y to ham behtar balad-am, I know even better than you.) 

After hanuz it means ‘even now / still / yet’: 

joloJojJ Ij 3I ^ (hanuz ham u rd na-dide-am, I haven’t seen him 
even yet.) 


7.13 


iaiii (faghat) and L^' (tanha) 
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Adverbs 


The only meaning of iaii is ‘only,’ and it is more common than I4I; in this 
sense, while L^' means ‘only,’ ‘lonely,’ as well as ‘alone.’ 

In the conjunction ‘not only . . . but also . . . both tanhd and faghat can be 
used in both colloquial and formal. 

In the sense of ‘the only’ (or ‘my only,’ etc.), I41; should be used. 

In the following examples, is either the only option or the more formal / 
literary one: 

cu.j| olJjS' (Jali /) (khub neveshti, tanhd [/ faghat] 

kami kutdh ast. You wrote [it] well; only, it’s a little too short.) 

(iaii /) I4I; {tanhd [/ faghat] yek barddar ddram, I have only 
one brother.) 

1 ^ I4JJ 3I (u tanha baradar-e man ast. He is my only brother.) 

L^' (injd tanhd hastam, I am alone here.) 

,=^1 (man ddam-e tanhd'i hastam, I am a lonely person.) 
Idi 4 j /) L^j juL (bdyad tanhd ]/ be-tanhd'i] ghazd be- 

khoram, I have to eat alone.) 

jIlxSj L4J Ij 4:^ (bach.che rd tanhd na-gozdr. Don’t leave the child alone.) 

The way L4J; is used to mean ‘the only’ (or my only, etc.) can sometimes 
leave room for another meaning also, the only difference being the stress 
and intonation: 

A sentence like [tanhd barddar-e parvin mord) means: 

(a) Parvin’s only brother died. (Tanhd has no stress.) 

(b) Only Parvin’s brother died. (Tanhd pronounced with stress.) 


7.14 


‘Too ... to ... ’ and ‘enough to ... ’ 
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‘Too ... to ... ’ and ‘enough to . . .’ will be covered in Chapter 13 (see 
Section 13 . 14 ). 




Chapter 8 

Numerals, time, age, 
measures 


Persian numbers are in many ways similar to English, but also different in 
certain ways, most importantly when it comes to syntax. 


8.1 


General remarks 


When written as numerals, numbers are written from left to right (as in 
English) - even when written in the middle of a text that is normally written 
from right to left. 

In Persian numbers are used as pre-positioned adjectives followed by singular 
nouns. The meaning, however, would be plural (for numbers above 1 ), and 
the verb has thus to be plural for animates - for inanimates, however, the use 
of singular / plural would be optional and sometimes decided by context. (See 
Section 11.4 for verbal agreement.) Examples: 

yi LibjL (sarbaz-ha bar-gashtand. The soldiers returned.) 

cuJLa (hasht sarbaz zende bar-gashtand. Eight soldiers 
returned alive.) - This time is singular, although the verb is still plural. 

Numbers cannot be used pronominally in Persian; in the absence of a noun, 
there should at least be a counting word after them: 


ljIiT (bist ketab daram, I have 20 books.), jojlii h (bist ta 
daram, I have twenty [ones / items].) 


8.1.1 


Cardinal numbers 


Cardinal numbers are those that tell hotv many. Table 8.1 lists the Persian 
cardinal numbers from 1 to 1001. 
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Tabled. I Numbers 



Numeral 

Name 

Pronunciation 

0 

• 

jSUO 

sefr 

1 



yek 

2 

V 

30 

do 

3 

r 


se 

4 

T 


chahar 

5 



panj 

6 


0^ 

shesh 

7 

Y 

C.ASlJli 

haft 

8 

A 


hasht 

9 

n 

4 j 

noh 

10 

^ • 

0^ 

dah 

11 


ocijL 

yazdah 

12 

U 


davazdah 

13 

\r 


sizdah 

14 


oOjL^ 

chahardah 

15 


oCiJJL 

panzdah 

16 


ocijjLi 

shanzdah 

17 

w 


hefdah 

18 

u 

0 

hejdah 

19 



nuzdah 

20 

V- 


hist 

21 



bist-o-yek 

30 

r- 

^s^ 

si 

40 

T- 

Jvr 

chehel 

50 

6- 


panjdh 

60 


d>0^lAAj 

shast 

70 

Y- 

CiLLsA 

haftad 

80 

A- 


hashtad 

90 



navad 

100 

^ • • 


sad 

101 

^ ^ 


sad-o-yek 

200 

V- • 


devist 

300 

r- • 


sisad 

400 

T-- 


chaharsad 

500 

6- • 

jL^aJL 

pansad 

600 

• 


sheshsad 

700 

Y- • 


haftsad 

800 

A- • 

jL.i<aX.JiU& 

hashtsad 

900 

n- • 


nohsad 


( Continued) 






Table 8.1 

(Continued) 
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Numeral 

Name 

Pronunciation 

1000 

1 • • • 


hezdr 

measures 

1001 

00 


hezdr-o-yek 



Note 1 : The sign for zero is not much different in this alphabet from the 
punctuation mark period, which can sometimes be confusing. 

Note 2 : The signs for the numerals 4 (T), 5 {Ci) and 6 (^) have slightly 
different shapes in Arabic and are written a.s i, Ci and respectively. 
Both versions, however, are familiar and common in Persian. 

Note 3 : The conjunction 3 {va, ‘and’). In combinations of numbers, 
the conjunction 3 {va, ‘and’) is used to connect numbers of different 
orders - for instance, between hundreds and tens and ones. Though 
always written separately, within numbers this va is always connected 
to the preceding number in pronunciation and pronounced as -o 
(see numbers 21 , 101 and 1001 in the above table). (Even when not 
within numbers, it is usually pronounced as -o when connected to the 
preceding word in pronunciation - a practice very common in spoken 
Persian - but as va when not connected.) 

Note 4 : See Section 5.9 regarding using Li' {td) and other count words / mea¬ 
sure words after numerals, also regarding using numbers as pronouns. 

Note 5 : PluraUzing the numerals. As in English {tens, hundreds, etc.), Persian 
numerals can add the plural suffix when necessary, and they would still 
need a noun or counting word and cannot be used pronominally. This plu¬ 
ral suffix is -hd-, it is only jlya (1000) that can add either plural suffix {-hd 
or -dn), regardless of modifying an animate or inanimate noun. Examples: 

JLj {dah-hd sdl, tens of years) 

{sad-hd dzemdyesh, hundreds of experiments) 

^ {hezdr-hd /hezdrdn setdre, thousands of stars) 
LjliS' jlya {dah-hd hezdr ketdb, tens of thousands of books) 


8.1.2 


Ordinal numbers and fractions 


Ordinal numbers are those that tell you the order of things in a set, not 
the quantity. Persian has two slightly different suffixes for ordinal numbers, 
which are used in two different ways: 


(A) The suffix -omin is added to the number, and the ordinal number is |25 
treated as a normal number placed before a singular noun: cuia 






(haft shahr, seven cities) ^ (haftomin shahr, seventh 

city). 

(B) A shorter suffix, just -om, is added to the number, and then the ordinal 
number is treated as an adjective, meaning that it is placed after the 
noun, preceded by the connector ezdfe: (tAia (shahr-e haftom, sev¬ 
enth city). (See Chapter 4 for ezdfe.) As it is the case with adjectives, the 
preceding noun can be singular or plural: 33J (ruz-e sheshom, sixth 

day) or (ruz-ha-ye sheshom, the sixth days). 

A plural noun is used when two or more ordinal numbers are mentioned: 

3 ^3^1 (the second and third books) 

The pre-positioned -omin version (A) is especially more common when the 
noun has other modifiers also; (haftomin shahr-e bozorg, 

7 th big city) is preferred to (shahr-e bozorg-e haftom, same 

meaning). 

However, it is the post-positioned -om version (B) that is used for frac¬ 
tions. Formation of fractions is very regular and similar to English, with 
the only difference that Persian fractions are not hyphenated in writing, 
and the ordinal number always remains singular: thus three-eighths would 
simply be (se hashtom). (When using numerals, Persian would 

not use a forward slash in fractions, but rather a horizontal line, with the 
numerator above the line and the denominator under it. Thus, T/A would 
normally not be understood as four-eighths in Persian, but rather as 4.8 
[= 4 8 / 10 ].) 

See below (Sections 8. 1 . 2.1 to 8. 1 . 2 . 3 ) for some Arabic ordinal numerals and 
fractions common in Persian. 

8. / .2. / First, last, etc. 

It is only the first three numbers that have additional or slightly different 
ordinal forms, as shown in Table 8 . 2 . 

The words used for ‘last’ are (dkharin. Type A) and y>\ (dkhar. Type B); 
in written Persian and more elevated language, the words (vdpasin) 

or (bdzpasin) are also used (for both types: preceding the noun or 

following it after an ezdfe). 
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Table 8.2 Irregular ordinal numbers 



Type A 

Type B 

Form used in 
fractions 

First 

(av.va.lin) 

less common versions: 
(.ye.ko.min); 
(no.khos.tin) 

Ji' 

(av.val) 

less common versions: 
pio iye.kom); 

(no.khost) 

(ye.kom) 

Second 

(dov.vo.min) 

idov.vom) 

103.S 

(dov.vom) 

Third 

(sev.vo.min) 

(sev.voni) 

(sev.vom) 


8. / .2.2 Firstly, secondly, etc. 

To say firstly, secondly, etc., tanvin is added to Persian ordinal numbers 
ending in -om, changing thus -om to -oman. Understandably, this is com¬ 
mon for only the first few numbers. Both Arabic and Persian versions are 
common for numbers 1 - 5 , as shown in Table 8 . 3 . 


Table 8.3 Firstly, secondly, etc. 



Common word 

Literary 

Firstly 

V3I (av.va.lan) 

(no.khost) 

Secondly 

L030 (dov.vo.man) or LJli (sd.ni.yan) 

30 (do di.gar) 

Thirdly 

isev.vo.mari) or 111 IS (sd.le.san) 

jS.jys <u.o (se di.gar) 

Fourthly 

LojL^ icha.hd.ro.man) or UjIj (rd.be. 'an) 

- 

Fifthly 

(pan.jo.man) or (khd.me.san) 

- 


8. / .2.3 Some common Arabic fractions 

Some of the Arabic fractions that are common in Persian (sometimes pre¬ 
ceded by the Persian ^ [‘one’] or other numbers): 

{nesf, half = [nim]) - very common, but use for half-hours 
lidi {sols, one-third = i_SL> [yek-sevvom]) - used especially for 
quarters / terms in academic year (excluding summer) 

{rob', one-fourth = [yek-chahdrom]) - used especially for 

a quarter of an hour 
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(khoms, one-fifth = [yek-panjom]) - used mostly in an 

Islamic context for religious taxes 
yLc (oshr, one-tenth = i_Sd [yek-dahom]) 


8.2 


Telling the time 


The word {sd'at) in Persian means a ‘watch’ (or ‘clock’), an ‘hour,’ or the 
expression ‘o’clock’ used when telling the time. As ‘hour,’ follows numbers; 
as ‘o’clock,’ precedes numbers and needs the connector ezafe. Examples: 


iS^ (yek sa'at, one hour), jUj (panj sa'at, five hours) 

^ cupLj (sd'at-e yek, one o’clock), gij cupLj (sd'at-e panj, five o’clock) 

In both cases, the word (chand) replaces the numbers to make questions: 

(chand sd'at?. How many hours?) 
cupLj (sd'at-e chand?. At what time? - lit. ‘What o’clock?’) 

Two important words for telling the time are (rob', a quarter) and 
(nim, half). 

Two others are dJiJji (daghighe, minute) and (sdniye, second). 

The times of day are (sobh, ‘morning’ or ‘a.m.’), (zohr, noon), 
(ba'd-az-zohr, ‘afternoon’ or ‘p.m.’), i_.Ji (shab, night), (nim- 

shab) or (nime-shab, midnight). 

When it is past the half-hour, in Persian it is more common to say how much 
remains to (dj [fie]) the next hour (and cucLj is often dropped), although that 
is not the only option. 

As an example, the expressions for the times between 6:00 and 7:00 are listed 
in Table 8 . 4 . 

More examples: 


I (emruz chand sa'at dars mi-khani?. How 
many hours are going to study today?) 

cucLj d (emruz td sd'at-e chand dars mi-khdni?. 
Till what time are going to study today?) 

4.olj 3 dj j -. j 3 3I (u hamtshe sd'at-e 

panj-o chahdrdah daghighe-wo si sdniye mi-resad. He always arrives 
at 5 : 14 : 30 .) 
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Table 8.4 The times from 6 to 7 


LaaJ 

six o’clock 


five to seven, or 6:55 

five past six, or 6:05 


^ 3^3 3 LaaJ ^ 

a quarter to seven, or 6:45 

a quarter past six, or 6:15 



twenty-seven minutes to seven. 

twenty-seven minutes past seven. 

or 6:33 

or 7:27 


6:30 



Table 8.5 The times of day 




YESTERDAY 

TODAY 

TOMORROW 


33 _^o diruz 

33 jxiI emruz 

loji far da 

MORNING 

dlYt 4 .Z 

;mlo.3 ,.ol emruz 

23^ \^j 3 far da 

23^ sobh 

sobh 

sobh 

sobh 


or 

or 

or 


sohh -6 

sobh-e 

loji 23^ sobh-e 


diruz 

emruz 

farda 

NOON 

33 _^o diruz 

_^ 33 jxiI emruz 

loji farda zohr 

ji^zohr 

zohr 

zohr 

or 


or 

or 

loji zohr-e 


33jjo j^zohr-e 

diruz 

j^j^\ zohr-e 

emruz 

farda 

AFTERNOON 



)l JjU Ik^ )j 

bu'd 

diruz ba'd az zohr 

emruz ba'd az zohr 

farda ba'd az zohr 

az zohr 

or 

or 

or 



j 3 j.ol ’) ^ 

Ikijj jl Jju 


ba'd az zohr-e 

ba'd az zohr-e 

ba'd az zohr-e 


diruz 

emruz 

farda 

NIGHT 
i—oi shab 

i_.oi.jo dishab 

i_oioil emshab 

loji farda 
shab 
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8.2.1 


Times of day; days of the week 


For different times of ‘today,’ Persian repeats the word 33^^! {emruz, today) 
instead of using ‘this.’ The name of the day (e.g., yesterday, today, tomorrow, 
Monday, etc.) usually comes before the time of the day (morning, noon, etc.) 
without any ezafe, but can also follow it (less common) and would then need 
an ezafe, as shown in Table 8 . 5 . 
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The same would apply to the days of the week (like Monday) or to the days 
before yesterday or after tomorrow: (parimz, the day before yesterday), 

Ijiji ^ (pas-farda, the day after tomorrow). 


The days of the week in Persian start with Saturday, and Friday is a holiday. 
Five of them start with the numbers 1 to 5 . ITere are their names: 


[shanbe, Saturday) 

{yek-shanbe, Sunday) 
{do-shanbe, Monday) 
(se-shanbe, Tuesday) 
(chahdr-shanbe, Wednesday) 
(panj-shanbe, Thursday) 
(jom'e, Friday) 


Note: Though written as d.JJi with the letter (w), the more common pro¬ 
nunciation is shambe instead of shanbe. 

The use of numbers at the beginning of most of the days allows you to use 
(how many?; pronounced unstressed) to ask about them: 

d-JJj {emruz chand shanbe astf. What day of the week is 

today?) - with main stress on -be. 


Compare with: 


iuSJj oLo jjs (bar mah chand shanbe darad^, ITow many Satur¬ 
days are there in a month?) - with main stress this time on 


8.3 


Age 


You can mention - or ask about - a person’s age in different ways. 

1 X years (or chand sal in questions) + possessive suffixes + verb ‘to be’ 
(always 3 rd person singular, because the grammatical subject in this con¬ 
struction is always sal, ‘year,’ while the possessive suffix shows whose age 
we are talking or asking about; see Section 13 . 16 . 3 ): 

cUujI U-.C (mind bist sdlash ast, Mina is 20 years old.) 

cJLj (chand sdlat astf. How old are you?) 



?c^l a 1:> (jjyi) ifekr mikoni {man) chand salam astf. 

How old do you think I am?) 

2 X years (or chand sal in questions) + verb ‘to have’: 
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JLj (man si sal daram, ‘I am 30’ - lit. ‘I have 30 years.’) 

JLj UJj (shomd chand sal daridf. How old are you?) 

3 X dJLj (sale) (or chand sale in questions) + verb ‘to be’: 

dJLj ojjjt (pari hefdah-sale ast. Pari is 17 [lit. Pari is a 17-year 
old].) 

aJLj LoJi (shomd chand sdle id?. How old are you?) 


The last option (with 4 JLj) can be used like an adjective: 


aJLj 3^1 (yek pesar-e do sale, a two-year-old boy) 

By adding a stressed to dJLj (which would require the glide also) we 
can mention the age: 


uW ‘‘h dar hefdah salegi be tehran mi-ravad. 

He goes / will go to Tehran at the age of 17.). 


8.4 


Measures 


Modern Iran has adopted the metric system, borrowing many measure words 
from French, like (kilu, kilo); (geram, gram); or yLo (metr, metre), etc. 


8.5 


Asking questions about numbers 
and quantities 
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See also Section 5.5 (under chand) to learn more about asking questions 
about numbers and quantities. 




Chapter 9 


Prepositions, conjunctions 
and some common prefixes / 
suffixes 


The categories of words covered in this chapter might seem to be very differ¬ 
ent, but there are many similarities and overlaps also. 


9.1 


Prepositions 


Persian has only a few ‘primary’ prepositions; the rest are ‘derived’ preposi¬ 
tions (mostly nouns / adverbs + ezdfe) or prepositional phrases. The preposi¬ 
tions can have different meanings and usages, each time being the equivalent 
of a different preposition in English. In spoken Persian when using rapid 
speech, the ezdfe in prepositional phrases may be dropped, giving them the 
appearance of primary or proper prepositions. The following are some of the 
most important of them with their most common meanings. 

jl (az)'. from-, since-, out of I because of, about / concerning-, also of (after 
numbers and quantitative pronouns) and than (with comparative). 
Examples: 

cJj oLSJujlji 4j <qU- jl (az khdne be ddneshgdh raft. He went from 
home to the university.) 

cJj 4JL> jl A (sd’at-e hasht az khdne raft. He left home at 8.) 

jl (az bach.chegi dshegh-e raghs bud. She loved 
dance since childhood.) 

J. 0 I jl (yeki az pesar-hd dmad. One of the boys came.) 

Ij L^l jl (kheyli az dnhd rd mi-shendsam, I know 

many of them.) 

jl h (bd koldhi azgol mi-raghsid. She danced with 

a hat [made] of flowers.) 

jJjj jl (az asabdniyyat nemi-tavdnest harf 

bezanad. He couldn’t speak from / because of anger.) 




(jy jl ^yc (baraye man az Iran begu'id^ Tell me about Iran,) ^ 

ai,v i-p-, ^ J jl ((iz an bi-khabar budam, I didn’t know about that.) Prepositions, 

_ conjunctions 

CjjJiU jl (az madarat chizi na-shenide'i?. Haven’t affixes 

you heard from / about your mother?) 

jl (az kojd mi-ddnif. How [lit. ‘from where’] do you 

know?) 

jOjIjJ jjjl jl (az in bishtar na-ddram, I don’t have more than this.) 
c .^1 jl (az hame pir-tar ast. He is the oldest / older than 

all [others].) 

L) (bd): with-, together with-, by means of-, on (for means of transporta¬ 
tion). Examples: 

cJj l^l aj b (bd dustam be dnjd khdham raft. I’ll go 

there with my friend.) 

jiIjui L \y> (cherd bd meddd nemi-nevisi?, Why don’t you 
write with a pencil?) 

Ij jLLiS L (safar ba ghatar ra dust daram, I like travel¬ 
ing by train.) 

^5ljj (bardye): for. In literary / poetical Persian sometimes preceded by jl 
(az)-, a still more literary / archaic version would be j^j (jl) ([az] bahr-e). 

Examples: 

Jujji- (jij'iLo ^^ 1 ^ Ajjjb i_Sb (yek hedye bardye mddar-ash kharid. She 
bought a gift for her mother.) 

?A:> (^Ir! (bardye che?. What for? / Why?) 

Colloquial / Tehran! synonym: 

^13 (vdse[-ye]) 

jl Jjq (ba'd-az) after (temp.). Example: 

(ba'd-az-zohr pish-e khdharam raftam. In 
the afternoon, I went to my sister[’s].) 

Synonyms: 

jl ,_}*o (pas-az [form.]) 

<U (be-donbal-e) - in colloq. aj is dropped 
(dar-pey-e) - in colloq. is dropped 
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Aj (be): to; at; in (for directions and locations, also for indirect objects 
of many verbs, usually written separately); with (to make adverbs of 
manner with abstract nouns, in this usage sometimes written joined). 
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Note: It is ‘to a location,^ not ‘to a person’ (the latter would need 
instead of aj). 

Examples: 

dj (bdbak be madrese nemi-ravad, Babak doesn’t 

go to school.) 

dj (be-sakhti nafas mi-keshid. She breathed with 

difficulty.) 

C-JiSy, dj {be-sor'at bar-gasht. He returned quickly 

[= with speed].) 

^ {bi): without. Example: 

cJj 3 .ilji Ij d.clj ^ {bi hich towzihi name rd ddd va raft. 

Without any explanation, he gave the letter and left.) 

Synonym: 

(j 3 Ju (bedun-e) 

C«ij (posht-e): behind-, at the back of. (c.^. = ‘back’). Example: 

J13J i_Sd ^jLidjU- C.JL 1 (posht-e khdne[e]shdn yek bdgh bud. There 

was a garden behind their house.) 

(pish-e): to or with a person (similar to the Erench chez)-, in the 
presence of, next to. Examples: 

Lyj (pish-e mind raftam, I went to Mina[’s].) 

(pish-e mind hastam, I am with Mina / at Mina’s.) 
cU;j| cujIiT (ketdb-at pish-e man ast. Your book is with me / 

at my place.) 

jl (pish az) or jl (ghabl az): before (temp.). Example: 

v' (.5-®^ ‘ (pish az khdb, kami db khordam, I drank 

some water before sleep.) 
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Ij (td): until-, up to-, as far as. Examples: 

^ jJLo 1:^1 B (td zohr dnjd mdndim. We stayed there until noon.) 

h (td shiraz raftim. We went as far as Shiraz.) 

jj^/jj> (joz / be-joz): except. Example: 

JJi£ jijIji -ys^ d.^ (hame-chiz ddrad joz aghl. He has everything 

except reason / brain.) 


Synonyms: 

jl yM / jl (gheyr-az / be-gheyr-az) 
[magar] 
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3JL> (jelow-e): opposite; in front of; before; ahead of. 

Synonyms (for ‘in front of’): 

JjULo (moghdbel-e) 
iSSy.SJ (ru-be-ru-ye) 
jjIjj (dar bardbar-e) 

Examples: 

^ ^ {jelow-e man neshaste bud. She was sitting oppo¬ 
site / in front of me.) 

olj ^ 3I {u jelow-e man rdh mi-raft. He was walking 
ahead of / before me.) 

(dar)\ in; inside; into; within. (With some compound verbs, it can 
have the opposite meaning: ‘out / outside’). Some synonyms: 

^53J [tu-ye, col.) 

(dakhel-e, form.) 

{darun-e, lit.) 

OjJs (zar.f-e, ‘within’ - temp.) 

Examples: 

3' otdghash nist. She is not in her room.) 

cudilAf iJ:JcS jLi Ij LjliS' [ketdb rd dar kif-ash gozdsht. He put the 
book in / inside his bag.) 

\j 4,jLi' V* jji {dar si sdniye ghazd-yash rd khord. He ate 

his food in 30 seconds.) 

ojbjj {darbdre-ye): about; concerning. 

Synonyms: 

Aj 2a>Ij {rdje’ be) 

(dar mowred-e) 

Example: 

^3 “jbjA {dar-bdre-ye safar-ash harfzad. She talked about 

her trip.) 
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d:> (dar-mowred-e zendegi-ye goza- 

shte-ash che mi-danid. What do you know about his past life?) 

^53j (ru-ye): on-, over, above. Two synonyms: 

(ba.la-ye, over) 
jj (bar, upon - lit.) 

Example: 

ojJjj (parande ru-ye derakht ast. The bird is on the tree.) 
jij (zir-e): under. Example: 

jjj djjf [gorbe zir-e miz ast. The cat is under the table.) 

Jlo (mesl-e): like. Example: 

33j Jic [mesl-e ruz rowshan ast. It’s clear [‘bright’] like day.) 
Eormal / literary synonyms: 

JlULo (manand-e) 

/ (j3:> [chon / ham-chon) (lit.) 

(jLujj (be-sdn-e) (poet.) 

(nazdik-e) or 4 j (naz.dik be): near (or nearly with quanti¬ 

ties); close to. Example: 

cU;j| 4JU-J13J i-Shjy ^lajU- (khdne-ash nazdik-e rud-khane ast. His 
house is near the river.) 

J13J jji oLo i_Sh aj (nazdik be yek mdh dar bimdrestdn 

bud. For nearly a month he was in the hospital.) 


Sometimes some of the above prepositions are combined, although only one 
might seem to be enough: for instance, can be preceded by the preposi¬ 
tions , dj or j,i. 

Prepositions are always followed by their objects - a noun or a pronoun, which 
can be at the same time the indirect object of a verb. Most of the time they 
are similar to the prepositions used in English, but sometimes they are not. 


9.1.1 


What happens to verbs after prepositions? 
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After prepositions, you need an object (usually in the form of a noun or pro¬ 
noun), but not verbs and clauses. However, verbs also have their own ‘noun 
form,’ which is usually the infinitive in Persian (see Section 10 . 1 . 3 ). 



If you have to use a full verb or a ‘noun clause’ after a preposition, there is 
usually a simple solution for that also. In English, you can say ‘in spite of his 
laughter’ (noun) or ‘in spite of his laughing’ (gerund = noun), but you cannot 
say ‘in spite of he laughed’ (a full verb) - you can, however, say, ‘in spite of 
the fact that he laughed . . adding ‘the fact that’ does the trick here. In all 
such cases, Persian would add didjJ (or , in-ke, in more formal Persian 
dS'ijl/ aSjI, dn-ke). Here the demonstrative pronoun (or ^jl) would assume 
the role of the object (‘the fact’) followed by aS" (‘that,’ introducing the noun 
clause that follows). In the following examples, the change from a noun like 
(marg, death) to the ‘noun form’ of the verb, i.e., infinitive in Persian: 
(mordan, dying) - and finally to a full verb like (cu^l) (morde [ast], 
has died) has been demonstrated: 
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'}> (dz marg-e pedar-ash khabari na-ddshtam, I 
knew nothing / had not heard about his father’s death.) 

{dz mordan-e pedar-ash khabari na-ddshtam, 
I knew nothing / had not heard about his father’s dying.) 

j' (dz in-ke pedar-ash morde khabari 
na-ddshtam, I did not know / had not heard that his father had 
died.) 

3I mehrabdni-ye u etmindn ddshtam, I was 

sure of his kindness.) 

3I dj {be mehrabdn budan-e u etmindn ddshtam, 

I was sure of his being kind.) 

3I dSdjJ aj (be in-ke u mehrabdn ast etmindn 
ddshtam, I was sure that he was kind.) - this can also be expressed in 
a simpler way as 3I aS" (etmindn ddshtam ke 

u mehrabdn ast, same meaning.) 


9 . 1.2 


Can prepositions be used as conjunctions? 


The simple answer is NO. Unlike English, where some prepositions (like 
‘before’ or ‘after’) can be used as conjunctions too, Persian would not allow 
that. See above (Section 9 . 1 . 1 ) for one simple solution in this regard, and see 
Section 9.2 for more on conjunctions. 

The only exception here is b' (td), meaning ‘until / up to’ as preposition and 
meaning ‘so that / in order that / so long as’ as conjunction (with or without 
aSjI / ASbol; see Section 13.6 for examples). I37 
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For instance, (baraye, for) is a preposition, and aSjI / aS^jI 
{bardye in-ke / baraye dn-ke, for the purpose that / so that) is a conjunction: 

cJj {bardye didan-e mddar-ash be tehrdn raft. 

She went to Tehran for [the purpose of] seeing her mother.) 
cJj aj \j aS^jI (bardye in-ke mddar-ash rd bebinad 

be tehrdn raft. She went to Tehran [in order] to see her mother.) 

Ij ASiiil cJj aj (be tehrdn raft bardye in-ke mddar- 

ash rd bebinad, same meaning.) 



Conjunctions 


Persian has a few simple and a large number of compound conjunctions, 
most of which are groups of synonyms, with the difference being in their 
degree of currency or formality. 

Conjunctions are coordinating, correlative or subordinating. 

Subordinating conjunctions are used to join clauses, and for this reason, to 
avoid repetitions and too many cross-references, this group of conjuctions will 
be covered in Chapter 13 which deals with sentences. Coordinating and cor¬ 
relative conjunctions, however, can join words and phrases as well as clauses. 


9.2./ 


Coordinating conjunctions 


Coordinating conjunctions join words or groups of words that are of equal rank. 

va. 3 (m) means ‘and,’ but it is pronounced va only at the beginning of sen¬ 
tences / clauses or after a pause. In other cases, it is usually suffixed (in pronun¬ 
ciation, not in writing) to the previous word and pronounced as -o (or, after 
vowels [except the vowel -t\, as -ivo). When used inside numbers, it is always 
suffixed to previous number and therefore never pronounced as va. Examples, 
with the suffixed pronunciation given (assuming that there is no pause): 


(va man ashegh-ash hastam. And I love her.) 
3 3.^ (sd’at-e do-ivo rob', at 2 : 15 ) 
cutLa 3 (si-yo hasht, thirty-eight) 
aJ 3 (shast-o noh, sixty-nine) 

Uiil 3 (injd-wo dnjd, here and there) 
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3 djLi- {khane-wo madrese, home and school) 

3 (khosrow-o shirin, Khosrow and Shirin) 

^3jj 3 3^^ (minu-wo parviz, Minu and Parviz) 

3 3J {to-ivo hamsar-at, you and your spouse) 

3 (leyli-yo mainun, Leyli and Majnun) 

3 (tehran-o tabriz, Tehran and Tabriz) 

ijLi3J^ 3 ^ (mey-o mey-nushan, wine and wine-drinkers) 

In colloquial Persian, you might see this conjunction used redundantly before 
other conjunctions, resulting in "and or’, ‘and but’ and other combinations 
that are not possible in English. 

ya. L (yd) means ‘or’; in colloquial Persian sometimes preceded by a redun¬ 
dant va (‘and’), which would not change the meaning. Examples: 

ykj L IJ (chand-td sib yd goldbi bekhar. Buy some apples 
or pears.) 

L ftpS J3-^3 Ij Tulyj (in shardyet rd ghabul konam yd 
este'fd bedaham. Should I accept these conditions or resign?) 

na. dJ (na) means ‘no’; similar to yd, na can also be preceded by a redundant 
va (‘and’) in colloquial Persian. Examples: 

!L,yi dj diiy Ij ijl (dn rd man neveshte budam, na mina!, I had 
written that, not Mina!) 

c.^1 dS" dJ 3I dj Ij ciyjL:> jl JJ juL (bdyad ghabl 

az marg-ash in jdyeze rd be u mi-dddand, na hdld ke morde ast. They 
should have given him this award before his death, not now when he 
is dead.) 

vali / ammd. ^^3 (vali) and Ul (am.md) both mean ‘but’ or ‘however.’ Using 
the afore-mentioned redundant va before vali is not possible, and the combi¬ 
nation va-ammd occurs only in the sense of ‘and as for . . .’ when resuming 
a narration, going back to a previous episode or a different character, etc. 
Examples: 

J1L3 dJ |_jJ3 ^ Ij (majid rd ham mi-didam vali na ziydd, I 

used to see Majid also, but not very often.) 

j Lol (sakht talash kardim am.ma movaf.fagh 

nashodim. We tried hard but did not succeed.) 
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9.2.2 


Correlative conjunctions 


Correlative (or reciprocating) conjunctions are conjunctions that work in pairs; 
they usually join words (or groups of words) that are of equal weight. If the 
sentence has only one main verb, it is more likely to be placed before the second 
part of these conjunctions; a comma may be used to separate the two parts, 
but it is considered optional. With these conjunctions also the second part 
may sometimes be preceded by a redundant va (‘and’), especially in colloquial 
Persian, but that would not change the meaning. These are the correlative 
conjunctions commonly used: 


• ... (khah . . . khah . . .) and . . . 4 :> . . . 4 :> {che . . . che . . .) 

both mean ‘whether ... or ... ’: 

^Lj 4 :> f tcJj ^ (man khdham raft, che to biyd'i che 

na-yd'i. I’ll go, whether you come or you don’t.) 

L OLiLo iCJj ^13.5- (farda khdham raft, che piydde che 
bd otobus. I’ll go tomorrow, whether on foot or by bus.) 
c,\^ juLu c,\^ Ij juL (bdyad dn rd bekhdni, khdh 

khosh-at biydyad khdh na. You must read it, whether you like it 
or not.) 

Based on this "khdh . . . khdh . . .’ conjunction (from the verb 

[khdstan, to want]), Persian has the very common adverbs o\^ 
(khdh-nd-khdh, willy-nilly, whether desired or not, no matter 
what) or (khdhi-nakhdhi, same meaning): 

jij (^'3^ (khdhi-nakhdhi yek ruz mi-fahmad. 

Willy-nilly, one day he will find out.) 

• ... L ... L (yd . . . yd . . .) means ‘either . . . or . . .’: 

L L ^ (W pdri mi-ravim yd bd maryam. We’ll go 

either with Pari or with Maryam.) 

lyfys L. 3 j3^l L (yd hamin emruz va yd hargezl. Either today / 
this same day, or never!) 

• . . . . . . dj (na . . . na . . .) means ‘neither . . . nor . . .’: 

d.oU dj dj dj 3 ^j.iL.0 dj dj (na be mddar-ash va 

na be khdhar-ash, be hich-kas ndme nemi-nevisad. She doesn’t write 
letters to anyone, neither to her mother nor to her sister.) 

.ij dJ tC.Jj3J ,_jld.oL; dJ (na ndme'i nevesht, na telefoni zad. He nei¬ 
ther wrote a letter nor telephoned.) 
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Note that, if you have words like or yfyb (that normally require a ^ 

negative verb) in sentences with ‘neither . . . nor . . .you wouldn’t Prepositions, 

conjunctions 

need a negative verb any more: affixes 

Ij Ij ,1 Ai (na hich-vaght u ra mi-binam na 

dust-ash ra. Neither do I ever see her nor her friend.) 

• ^ ^ {ham . . . ham . . .) means ‘both . . . and . . 

jl jji ^ 3 jji ^ {ham dar dars va ham dar var- 
zesh az behtarin-hd-st. He is one of the best, both in [his] studies 
and in sport.) 

^3^1 ^ JL>j ^ {ham rish zadam, ham dush gereftam, I both 
shaved and took a shower.) 

Note: You are more likely to see that redundant 3 {va, and) before the 
second part if the relation between the two parts is not that strong, 
as here: 

ijbcial jji 3 jyj jOjjiU {ham mddar-am mord va ham dar 
emtehdn rad shodam. Both my mother died and I failed in the 
exam.) 

• . . . ^ . . . aSIL . . . I4I; aJ {na tanhd . . . balke . . . ham . . .) means ‘not 
only . . . but also . . use of a redundant va not much common with this 
conjunction. Sometimes the word aSIL in this construction is omitted, 
sometimes the word and it is also possible to say iaii aJ {na faghat) 
instead of L^' aJ: 

1 Ij (na tanhd khodash rd 

mi-shendsam balke barddarash rd ham, I not only know him / him¬ 
self but his brother too.) 

cJj ^ ji3j (aSIL) iJuil jjji iaJii Aj {na faghat dir dmad [balke] zud ham 
raft. She not only came late but also left early.) 

Prefixes and suffixes 

Most of the old Persian or early modern Persian prefixes and suffixes are 
no more productive and are hardly recognizable in the words that are still 
common in contemporary Persian. Some of them evolved into new forms 
with just a few words still in use as remnants of the old forms, in which the 
original prefixes or suffixes are no more recognizable. 
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Here only the more common of these affixes will be mentioned, and not too 
many of even these are productive today, although some linguists are trying 
to revive them to coin new words and resist the import of Western words that 
come with Western technology and culture. Some inflectional affixes are also 
included, because the main purpose here is helping learners of contemporary 
Persian in word recognition and in better distinguishing the main part of the 
word from the affixes. 


9 . 3.1 


Prefixes 


Some of the following can be used independently as prepositions, adverbs 
or adjectives, but they are prefixes when used in compound verbs or used to 
make compound words of different categories. 

Arranged alphabetically (Persian alphabet): 


-ji\ (abar-): Originally a form of the preposition / prefix y, (bar, on, over, 
above), it has a function similar to super-: (abar-ghodrat, super¬ 
power), (abar-mard, superman), (abar-ensdn, superhuman). 

{be-): 

1 Traditionally written together when used as prefix, although some¬ 

times treated similar to the preposition aj (be, to) in more recent 
times and written separately, this prefix has some attributive func¬ 
tion, showing accompaniment, and is used to make adverbs or adjec¬ 
tives from nouns: (be-ja, appropriate), .iyiu (bekhrad [originally 

be-kherad], wise), (beshkuh [originally be-shokuh], magnifi¬ 
cent), (be-hush, conscious), ,oLj (be-ndm, famous), (be- 

sakhti, with difficulty), (be-dsdni, easily), (be-mowghe', 

timely). 

2 As an inflectional prefix, it is used now in affirmative imperative and 
affirmative subjunctive; see Sections 12.10 and 12.11 for details. 

-L (bd-): Similar to the preposition L (with), it shows accompaniment: ^3.2>L 
(bd-hush, intelligent), (bd-shokuh, magnificent), (bd-sharaf, 

honorable), (bd-savdd, literate), asSUL (bd aldghe, with interest, 

interested), (bd-adab, polite). 

The prefix ha-can often be substituted by (ddrd-ye, having [‘owner 
of’]) or (sdheb-e, ‘owner of’): 

-jL (bdz-): Used as verbal prefix to make compound verbs with implica¬ 
tions of repetition (doing again), return or stopping. All of the nouns. 
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adjectives or adverbs using this prefix can be traced back to some such 
compound verb. Examples: (baz-did, visit, re-visiting) and 

(bdz-bini, control), both from the compound verb (baz-didan) 

or (bdz-rasi, inspection), cuiljijL (baz-dasht, detention), 

(bdz-pors, examining magistrate, interrogator), {bdz-ju, investiga¬ 
tor), {bdz-neshaste, retired), ,0.^34 (bdz-dam, expiration), 

(bdz-gasht, return), (bdz-khdst, calling to account, taking to 

task), (bdz-parddkht, repayment), ojijL (bdz-deh, output), 

(bdz-tdb, reflection). 

-jj (bar-): Related in meaning to the preposition ^ (bar, on, above, against), 
it is used predominantly as a prefix in compound verbs with simi¬ 
lar implications of rising, lifting, confronting: (bar-khdstan, to 

rise), (bar-ddshtan, to pick up), (bar-anddkhtan, to 

overthrow), (bar-dshoftan, to be agitated and disturbed), 

(bar-jaste, outstanding, relief), (bar-khord, encounter), (bar- 

gasht, return), (bar-garddn, refrain), jbi"^ (bar-kendr, discharged), 

(bar-ghardr, established), (bar-maid, revealed). 

(bi-): Similar to the preposition ^ (bi, without) and often similar in 
function to the English suffix -less, showing lack of something. The more 
recent trend is writing it separately: ,jbb^^ (bi-pdydn, endless), blcl^ 
(bi-e'tend, heedless), ^_yjj\^(bi-arzaesh, worthless), (bi-rang, 

colorless), (bi-ghardr, impatient), ^LjI^ (bi-asds, unfounded), 

(bi-tajrobe, inexperienced), (bi-sharm, shameless), 

(bi-derang, immediately), (bi-hush, unconscious). 

The prefix fii-can often be substituted by (bedun-e, without) or jili 
(faghed-e, lacking): ^3^! = ^3jl^^. 

-y (por-): Originally an adjective meaning ‘full,’ it is used as prefix to 
show excess or abundance of some quality, and it can often be seen as 
the emphatic / exaggerated version of the suffix jIji- (-ddr): (por- 

ma'ni, meaningful), (por-hddese, eventful), (por-bar, fruitful, 

prolific), (por-harf, talkative), (por-khori, gluttony), 

(por-shur, passionate), (por-dardmad, high-income). 

A common way of expressing the progression from the absence to having 
lots of: 

bi- kam- -> ba- por-. 

Examples with the words (howsele, patience), oJuli (fdyede, ben¬ 
efit, use), and ^3jl (arzesh, value) are listed in Table 9 . 1 . 143 
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Table 9.1 From bi- to por- 






impatient; bored 

irritable; not 
very patient 

patient 

very patient 

oAjLs 

oAjli ^ 

=) oJijIs L 

oJjIs 

useless 

of little use 

useful 

very useful 

cPjj' 

cpjjl 

(uj.^3jI =) 4 

cPjj' A 

worthless 

of little value 

valuable 

highly valuable 
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-L„j / (pas- / pasd-): Sometimes written separately, it is used to imply 
back, behind, after, the version L„j used as equivalent of English post-: 
^ (pas-gereftan, to take back), (pas-zamine, background), 

(pas-raft, retrogression), (pas-mande, leftover), 

(pas-anddz, saving), (pas-fardd, the day after tomorrow), 

(pas-goftdr, afterword), (pas-larze, aftershock), (pasd- 

modern, post-modern). 

(pey-): Originally meaning ‘foot,’ ‘trace,’ ‘foundation,’ as a preposition 
(after adding ezdfe), it means ‘after,’ and it can also be used as prefix in 
compound verbs and their derivatives: (pey-giri, following up), 

jaiLo (pay-dmad, consequence), 3^,0 (pey-row, follower), c.^3,0 (peyvast,' 
attachment, appendix), ^ (pey-bordan, to find out). 

(pish-): When used as prefix, it means ‘fore-’ or ‘pre-’ (temp.) or refers 
to something before you / in front of you (locational): (pish-bini, 

foreseeing, forecast), (pish-gu'i, foretelling, prophesy), jIiASjLo (pish- 

goftdr, foreword), (pish-nahdd, proposal), cJyLo (pish-raft, prog¬ 
ress), (pish-dmad, happening, event), (pish-vd, leader, ‘Fiihrer’). 

-iS 3 (tak-): Originally meaning ‘single’ and ‘unique,’ its function is simi¬ 
lar to mono-or M«/-and is usually written separately: ^^iS 3 (tak-gu'i, 
monologue), (tak-hamsari, monogamy), (tak-row, a self- 

centered maverick), ^Li^' (tak-shdkh, unicorn), 31315^ (tak-navdz, soloist), 
S 3 (tak-ydkhte, unicellular). 

-ji- (khar-): Apart from meaning ‘donkey’ (and being the Stem I of the verb 
[kharidan, to buy]), it has been used as a prefix to imply large size: 
(khar-magas, a large fly, gadfly), (khar-gush, rabbit or hare 

[‘large-eared’]), (khar-chang, crab or lobster [‘large-clawed’]), 

(khar-sang, large rock), (khar-boze, large melon). 

-j 3 (dar-): As a noun it means ‘door,’ as a preposition ‘in,’ and as a prefix it 
can imply either ‘in / inside’ or ‘out / outside.’ Examples: JujIjJi (dasr-dmad. 




income; prelude), (dar-yaftan, to find out), jii {dar-raftan, to 

escape, run away), {dar-row, outlet), {dar-gozashtan, to pass 

away), {dar-mdndan, to be stuck / distressed), {dar-khor, 

suitable). 

[sar-]-. It means ‘head,’ also the ‘beginning’ (sometimes either ‘end’) of 
something. Examples: {sar-dmad, eminent), (sar-bdld, uphill), 

(sar-rdst, straightforward), aJLiLo^ (sar-maghdle, leading article 
/ editorial), (sar-dabir, editor-in-chief), (sar-boland, hon¬ 
ored, proud), [sar-nevesht, fate), {sar-shomdri, census 

[‘headcount’]). 

^ (zed.d-e): An Arabic loan word usually functioning as the anti- pre¬ 
fix: 1-3 {zed.d-e ofuni, antisepsis, disinfection), ^^1^ l-i {zed.d-e 

havd'i, anti-aircraft), l,jI 1 -i {zed.d-e db, waterproof), j—i {zed-de- 

engheldbi, counter-revolutionary). 

{gheyr-e): This Arabic loan word (with gheyr originally meaning ‘other’) 
is often used as a prefix to make antonyms, similar to the Persian Li {nd-, 
see below) which might often sound more formal. Examples: 
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{momken, possible) ^ {gheyr-e-momken, impossible) - 

also {nd-momken) in more form. / lit. language. 

{vdghe'i, real) {gheyr-e-vdghe'i, unreal) 

^LjI {ensdni, human, humane) {gheyr-e-ensdni, inhuman, 

inhumane) 

{mas'uldne, responsible, responsibly) ^ {gheyr-e- 

mas’uldne, irresponsible, irresponsibly) 


j\yS / - 1 ^ / -yS {far- / fard- / fardz-): These can be used as prefixes with impli¬ 
cations of elevation, perfection, completion: 0.^33!^ {far-dvarde, product), 
{far-dyand, process), {fard-residan, to arrive, coming of 

time), {fard-ham, prepared, gathered together). 

^13^ / -jyk {foru- / forud-): These have the opposite meaning and are about 
descending and going down: .^^yS {forud-dmadan, landing, descend¬ 

ing), ol5‘ji3ji (forud-gdh, airport), 4 jL«3^ {foru-mdye, despicable, igno¬ 
ble), 3^ {foru-kardan, to thrust), {foru-kesh-kardan, to 

subside). 

^ {kam-): It means ‘little’ (in amount) and as prefix it is the opposite of 
(see above): >-Sy> ^ {kam-harf, reticent, reserved in talking), j-oIjJi ^ 
{kam-dardmad, low-income), etc. 

{mi-), in poetical / archaic sometimes {hami-): Inflectional prefix 

for present tense and all progressive tenses. 
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1 Negation prefix, with a function similar to un- / in- / im- / dis- in Eng¬ 
lish, or suffixes like -less and -proof: (na-pokhte, uncooked), 

(na-tars, fearless), {na-fahm, stupid), (na-suz, fireproof). 

2 Negation prefix for verbs in all tenses and moods (see Chapter 11 
on verbs); negative imperative used to have ma- as the prefix, but it 
has been replaced now by na- (except in poetical language); the pro¬ 
nunciation changes to ne- only before the progressive w/'-prefix. (See 
Section 11 . 1 ). 
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-U {nd-)\ A more common version of the negation prefix na- for making 
compounds: {nd-ras, unripe), {nd-be-jd, inopportune), L-oL 

{nd-bind, sightless, blind), (nd-gozir, inevitable), [nd-khosh, 

unwell, sick), (nd-chiz, insignificant, worthless), (nd-ma'lum, 

unclear, unknown). 

-y (now-): It means ‘new’ and as prefix can function like neo- or implies 
being recent and modern: (now-sangi, neolithic), (now- 

afldtuni. Neoplatonic), 35^!^ (now-dmuz, apprentice [‘beginner’]), 
(now-javdn, adolescent, teenager), (now-dvari, innovation). 

-I3 (vd-): A form of jL (see above) with all those implications of repetition, 
return or stopping, some compounds having both versions with slightly 
different meanings, like ^^3)3 (vd-rasi, investigation, verification), which 
is almost the same as (bdz-rasi, inspection) mentioned above 

under 3L Other examples: (vd-baste, dependent), (vd-gir- 

ddr, contagious), ^2P-dil^l3 (vd-ddshtan, to force or convince), 
(vd-gozdshtan, to transfer or give away). 

(vd-pas-): Combination of two prefixes with implications of a 
backward movement: (vd-pas-gerd'i, backwardness, reac¬ 
tion), ^.13 (vd-pas-keshidan, to draw / pull back), ^.13 

(vd-pas-neshastan, to retreat), (vd-pas-khazidan, to crawl 

back). 

-j3 (var-): A form of ^ (see above) with similar implications, usually more 
colloquial - (var-ddshtan), for instance, being the more colloquial 

version of (bar-ddshtan, to pick up). Other examples: (var- 

dmadan, to come off or flake), 4i,.,5hij3 (var-shekaste, bankrupt), 0 
(var-gholombide, swollen, bulging). 

(ham-): It means ‘also’ and as prefix (very common and productive) 
implies togetherness and sharing: (ham-dhang, harmonious), 

(ham-sdye, neighbor), jjUyo-a (ham-zamdn, contemporaneous), 
jLSLojb (ham-kdr, co-worker, colleague), (ham-sar, spouse). 


9.3.2 


Suffixes 


Quite understandably, this list, while mentioning some inflectional or pos¬ 
sessive suffixes (covered in more detail in their appropriate chapters), does 
not include verb stems used to make compound words - with the exception 
of only a few when felt necessary. 
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The list is arranged alphabetically (Persian alphabet); the ‘short’ vowels that 
may have preceded the suffix are not considered: 


L {-d): May be the suffix used to make an active participle of potential (Sec¬ 
tion 10 . 2 . 2 . 3 ) or used in the vocative case (Section 3 . 6 . 2 ), less commonly 
in the optative mood (Section 12 . 12 ) or in compounds that need the 
Stem I of the verb (amadan, to come) as in IjlS" (kdrd, efficient) from 
the compound verb jlS" {be kdr amadan, to be of use). 

In certain words it is a remnant of obsolete and non-productive functions, 
like making nouns from adjectives (Lo^ [garmd, warmth], Ijljji [derazd, 
length]) or to show wonder (Li^ [khoshd, how good!]) and large quan¬ 
tity (L..J [basd, many / much, many a time]). 
jiLI- (-dbdd): Suffix used for names of villages and towns, usually written 
separately: (esldm-dbdd, Islamabad). 

C)L {-dt): Arabic plural suffix (Section 3 . 3.4 / i); its use discouraged in Persian. 
jL {-dr): A suffix added to Stem II of the verb to make nouns and adjectives 
(see Section 10 . 2 . 3 . 4 ), as in {gereftdr, busy, captive); in rare cases 

added to Stem I as in {parastdr, a nurse or care-giver). It is also a 

shortened version of Stem I of the verb {dvardan, to bring). 

LjI (-d): Used to show similarity; usually written separately: LJl^ 3 ^ {bargh- 
dsd, like lightning, very fast). 

{-dk): Attributive suffix added to Stem /; only a few in common use, like 
{khordk, food) or {pushdk, clothing). 

(-dgin): Attributive suffix, also meaning ‘being mixed / filled with;’ see 
the suffix {-gin), which comes later. More often written separately: 
{zahr-dgin, poisonous). 

JL {-dl): Attributive suffix making nouns from adjectives or from other 
nouns: {goivddl, pit), {changdl, fork). 

ijL {-dn): Different functions as: 

• plural suffix (see Section 3 . 3 . 2 ); 

• added to Stem I to form the present participle (see Section 10 . 2 . 2 . 2 ); 

• temporal suffix (forming adverbs/nouns), as in {bahdrdn, spring- 147 
time); and 



• locational suffix for some geographical names, as in 

(deylaman, Daylaman [a region and a city in Iran]) or (gildn, 

Gilan [Province]). 

djL {-dne): A common and rather productive suffix, always written joined, 
added to nouns to make adjectives or to adjectives to make adverbs; for 
details and examples see Sections 6.11 and 7 . 4 . 

J3L (-dvar): Attributive suffix (may be written joined or separately) as in 
(jang-dvar, warlike, fighter) or (deldvar, valiant); it is also 
Stem I of the verb ,j^j3l (dvardan, to bring), usually added to abstract 
nouns to make adjectives and is often written separately, as in j3lcJL:^ 
{khejdlat-dvar, embarrassing) or j3Il,jI3^ (khdb-dvar, sedative). 

(-angiz): Stem I of the verb (angikhtan, to stir, to provoke), 

it is added to abstract nouns to make adjectives, like (heyrat- 

angiz, astonishing - which can be said to be the agent participle of the 
compound verb or (bahs-angiz, controversial) or 

(nefrat-angiz, hateful, revolting). 
jL- (-bdr): It has different meanings and functions: 

• as a suffix for names related to or close to seashores and riverbanks: 
(zang-bdr, Zanzibar), jhj3^ (juy-bdr, brook, stream); 

• meaning ‘fruit’ or ‘a load of fruit,’ or some load / burden in general: 
(sar-bdr, burden, small load on top of a heavier one), jh V {tdre- 

bdr, fresh fruit and vegetables); 

• as Stem I of the verb {bdridan, to rain), it is added to abstract 

nouns to make adjectives, as in jL^'l {dtash-bdr, fire-spewing, artil¬ 
lery), jLiLil (ashk-bdr, shedding tears, tearful); or 

• as a counting word (see Section 5 . 9 ), it can be added to numbers (also 

the version ojL, bdre) to make compounds, as in ^43^1 (do-bdr, twice) 
or jLil. {fenjdn-e yek-bdr masraf, a disposable cup, a cup 

intended to be used once). 

ojL- (-bdre): It shares with -bdr its last function mentioned above, used with 
numbers, as in 0^43^1 (do-bdre, again) or ojLSo (yek-bdre, all at once, 
suddenly, all of a sudden); additionally, it is used as a negative suffix 
for someone who has great appetite or lust for something, as in 
(shekam-bdre, a gobbler) or i5j4->j (zan-bdre, a womanizer). 

34 - (-bdz): If not simply the adjective 34 (open) used in a compound (as 
in 343 j [ru-bdz, uncovered, exposed]), then it is the Stem I of the verb 
^jii -4 (bdkhtan, to play a game, to gamble, to risk or lose) used to make 
148 
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compounds, as in {sar-baz, soldier, one who risks his head), 
(shatranj-bdz, chess-player) or jLjUi {ghomdr-bdz, gambler). 

^jL_ {-bdn): A suffix used for guarding and protecting, as in {bdgh-bdn, 

gardener), {negah-bdn, guard, watchman). 

{-bar): Stem I of the verb {bordan, to take [away] or deliver), used as 
suffix, as in (paydm-bar / peyghdmbar / peyghambar, 

messenger, prophet), {ranj-bar, toiler, laborer). 

I:, (-td): A common counting word (see Section 5 . 9 ) used as suffix, as in liSL. 
(yek-td, unique, single). Note that here the suffixed -td takes the main 
stress, while as counting word it is unstressed. 

CjL:^ {-jdt): A Perso-Arabic version of the Arabic plural suffix -dt (see Sec¬ 
tion 3 . 3.4 / i) used for certain words, as in {sabzi-jdt, vegetables). 

{-che): Diminutive suffix (see Section 3 . 5 . 2 ). 

{-chi): A Turkish suffix used for some professions or activities; no more 
productive. Examples: {shekdr-chi, hunter), {tamdshd- 

chi, onlooker, spectator), {post-chi, mailperson). 

jl (-ddr): Stem I of the verb (ddshtan, to have, to hold) used as suffix 

for both owning and holding / guarding, as in {bachche-ddr, hav¬ 

ing child / children), {pul-ddr, rich), jljidjU- {khdne-ddr, housewife), 
{din-ddr, believer). 

{-ddn): A suffix used for holders and containers, as in {namak- 

ddn, salt shaker) or (ghalam-ddn, pen holder or pen case); -ddn is 

at the same time Stem I of the verb {ddnestan, to know), which 

can be added to nouns to make compounds, as in {riydzi-ddn, 

mathematician) or {hoghugh-ddn, jurist). 

{-dis): A suffix used to show likeness, as in {tan-dis, a statue). 

{-zdr): A location suffix used to show some abundance there, as in 
(gol-zdr, a rose garden). 

(-sdr): A variant of the location suffix -zdr, as in {kuh-sdr, hilly 

or mountainous country) and jLu {cheshme-sdr, a spring) and is 

sometimes used to show possession of some quality, as in {sharm- 

sdr, ashamed). 

{-sdn): A suffix used to show similarity, as in {gorbe-sdn, feline, 

cat-like), {bargh-sdn, fast, like lightning). 

(-estdn): A location suffix which is written joined, showing abundance 
of certain features or used in geographical names for provinces and 
countries, in which case it is added to the name of some ethnic group. 
For examples with names of countries see Section 6 . 14 . Examples for 
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other nouns: (tabestdn, summer), (golestdn, rose garden), 

(gurestdn, graveyard), (kudakestan, kindergarten). 

(setdn): Not to be confused with the -estdn suffix mentioned above, 
though they might appear the same in writing, this is Stem I of the verb 
{setandan, to take), which can be added to nouns to make com¬ 
pounds; examples mostly in traditional poetry, like: {del-setdn, 

heart-stealing, ravishing); example of a term common in judiciary system: 
(dad-setan, public prosecutor). 

{-sard): A location suffix - with sard originally meaning ‘house’ - as in 
the modern term [ddnesh-sard, teachers’ college [lit. ‘house of 

knowledge’]) or the centuries-old [kdrevdn-sard, caravanserai). 

(-sir): A location suffix, written joined, with only few examples: 
(garm-sir, tropical or warm region or climate), (sard-sir, cold 

region or climate). Not to be confused with three independent words 
written in the same way (though two of them pronounced differently), all 
of which can be used as part of compounds: 


• (sir) meaning ‘full’ (= ‘not hungry’), as in (chashm-sir, 

not greedy); here not to mention two other meanings that use the same 
spelling and pronunciation: ‘garlic’ and ‘an old weight measure (75 

gr-)’; 

• (seyr) meaning ‘traveling’ or ‘sightseeing,’ as in lS^ (sabok- 
seyr, fast-traveling [horse]); 

• yy^ (siyar), broken pi. of Arabic (sirat, originally iy^, mean¬ 

ing ‘character,’ ‘conduct,’ ‘nature’); outdated, but can be seen in 
old compounds like yy. ■h) ^ (neku-sirat / niku-siyar, 

good-natured). 

(jil (-ash): Possessive or objective suffix (see Sections 6.7 and 5.2.3 
respectively). 


Note: In Tehran!, colloquial Persian-pronounced -esh, this suffix may be 
added to the 3Sg. of the verb ‘to be’ (past or present) or to the 3Sg. of the 
verbs ‘to come’ and ‘to go’ (only in the past) without any grammatical 
necessity or justification, as in (nist-esh. He / she / it is not there.) 

or (raft-esh. He / she / it left.). 

(-esh): A suffix added to Stem I to make verbal nouns (see Section 10.2.2.4). 

(-shends): Stem I of the verb (shendkhtan, to know, to recog¬ 

nize), which can be used to make compounds in the area of science (see 
Section 10.2.2.1) or other compounds, like CJ 3 (vaght-shends, 

punctual). 


^li_ {-(dm): A suffix used to show similarity or color, found in poetical lan¬ 
guage, as in {moshk-fdm, of the color of musk, musk-like). 

jjii- {-fash): Obsolete; see the more common version -^3 (-vash) below. 

Si (-ak): A common and productive diminutive suffix; see Section 3.5.1 for 
more details and examples. 

jLSL (-kdr): While as an independent word kdr means ‘work’ or ‘job,’ it can be: 

• a suffix used for professions or kinds of behavior, as in (dorost- 

kdr, honest), {ma'dan-kar, miner, mine worker), (shab- 

kdr, night shift worker), or 

• Stem I of the verb (kdshtan, to plant, to sow), which can be 

added to nouns to make compounds, as in (berenj-kdr, rice 

planter or rice-field worker). 

aS- {-kade): A location suffix often (though not always) used for locations 
of certain activities, as in {deh-kade, village), {atash-kade, a 

[Zoroastrian] fire-temple), {mey-kade, a tavern), [danesh- 

kade, a faculty / college in a university). 

(-aki): A suffix of manner used in colloquial Persian to make adjectives 
or adverbs, written joined, as in ,_j 5 Lil 3 j (yavdshaki, stealthily, hush-hush), 
(dozdaki, sneakily, secretly), (dorughaki, falsely, by way of 

telling a lie), {pas-pasaki, moving backwards). 

jLS. (-gdr): This suffix, which can be added to Stem I or II of verbs (not pro¬ 
ductive now), is often pronounced as - egdr and is used to make active 
agents. Examples: (dmuz[e]gdr, primary school teacher) with Stem 

I or (parvard[e]gdr, God, the Creator) with Stem II. Also very 

common, using Stem II: (khdst[e]gdr, a suitor). 

(-gdn): An attributive suffix (no more productive), written joined when 
possible: (gerow-gdn, hostage) or (deh-gdn, peasant, farmer; 

now the Arabicized version jjULaji [deh-ghdn] is more common). 

oLS. (-gdh): A locational suffix: oLSjLJIji [ddnesh-gdh, university), 
(kamin-gdh, ambush, lurking place). 

^LaLf- / oLS_ {-gdh / -gdhdn): Temporal suffixes {poet.) 

{sham-gdh / sham-gdhdn, eventide, at night-time), {dir-gdh, long 

time, [until] late). 

jS- {-gar): A suffix added to nouns to make active agents for professions or 
possessors of certain qualities: {kdr-gar, worker), {dhan-gar, 

ironsmith), {ddd-gar, a just, righteous person), {setam-gar, an 

oppressor). 

1^ {-gerd): Stem I of the verb (geravidan / gerd'idan, 

to incline), used in recent times to make new compounds for words 
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related to schools of thought or literary trends (see examples under 
Section 10.2.2.1). 

[-gun / -gune): Suffixes used to show similarity, making adjectives 
of quality and color: (gol-gun, rosy, rose-like), aJ^Lcji (do’d-gune, 

prayer-like). 

(-gin): Similar to (-agin) mentioned earlier, this is an attributive 

suffix, also meaning ‘being mixed / filled with;’ usually written joined: 
(gham-gin, sad), (sharm-gin, ashamed). 

SL (-Id): A suffix with the effect of a counting word meaning ‘fold’ or ‘layer’ 
and usually written separately, like the independent word ajV (/aye, layer) 
which can also be used to make compounds. The initial / may be doubled 
(tashdid) with the numbers 2 and 3: ^ 3 .^ (dolld, two-ply, of double thick¬ 
ness, bent or folded), Vjljjs (hezdr-ld, manyplies or omasum, part of the 
stomach in ruminant animals). 

(-Idkh): A locational suffix, now obsolete but found in a few words, 
showing the abundance of certain things, as in (sang-ldkh, a stony 

terrain or path). 

pd (-om): The suffix used to make ordinal numbers; see Section 8.1.2 for 
details and examples. 

jjjL- (-mdnand): Although mdnand can be used in different functions, it can 
be used as a productive suffix also to show similarity, making adjectives 
from nouns: (asb-mdnand, horse-like), jJjUai; (tappe-mdnand, 

hill-like). Originally the shortened form of ojjjU, agent participle of the 
verb (see Section 10.2.2.1). 

(-mand): A suffix used to show possession and is usually written joined, 
as in (arzesh-mand, valuable), (aldghe-mand, 

interested), ^ 103 ^ (niru-mand, powerful), (servat-mand, wealthy). 

(-omin): The suffix used to make ordinal numbers; see Section 8.1.2 for 
details and examples. 

lTL- (-ndk): A suffix used to make adjectives, showing possession, and 
is usually written joined, as in (-ndk): (tars-ndk, frighten¬ 
ing), (dard-ndk, painful), (khatar-ndk, dangerous), 

(sharm-ndk, ashamed). 

(-ande): The suffix added to Stem I to obtain the agent participle-, see 
Section 10.2.2.1. 

3 _ (-u): This suffix, always written joined, has several functions, none of them 
productive now: 
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• It has a diminutive function, especially in southern Iran; see Sec¬ 
tion 3.5.4 for more. 


• It is used in less formal / colloquial Persian for exaggeration in some 
characteristic, as in (tarsu, timid, fearful), 3 ^! (akhmu, frown¬ 
ing, surly), (jighu, one who screams too often). 

• It is a remnant of some obsolete feminine suffix in words like 
(zd'u, parturient) and yL {bdnu, lady). 

• It has an attributive function in a word like 3 IJ (patu, blanket; from 
cto [pat, goat hair or wool]). 

(-vdr): A suffix usually added to nouns to make adjectives and adverbs 
showing similarity or possession, as in (divane-var, madly, like 

crazy), (bigdne-vdr, like strangers), jl 3 A,y 3 l (omid-vdr, hopeful), 

^ 13 ^ 3 ^ (sug-vdr, grieving). In a few words like jl 3 >> (khar-vdr, ass-load, ca. 
300 kg.) -vdr is a version of -jL {-bdr, load) mentioned earlier. 

^jl 3 _ (-vdn): A less common and now obsolete version of the suffix 64 (-ban) 
mentioned earlier, used for guarding and protecting, as in (kdr[e] 

vdn, caravan). 

j'y (-var): A suffix added to nouns, making adjectives or nouns showing 
possession or profession, as in j3:>Ij (tdj-var, crowned, a king) or 
(honar-var, skilled in arts). 

j3_ (-ur): Written similarly but pronounced differently, this suffix can have 
the same functions as -var mentioned above; examples: 33^3 (ranjur, ill, 
afflicted), 33 ^>i (mozdur, hired worker, wage-earner). 

(-vash): A suffix showing similarity, as in ^ 3 ^ / ^ 3.2110 (mdh-vash / 
mah-vash, moon-like). 

jj^ 3 _ (-umand): A much less common variant of the -mand suffix mentioned 
above, as seen in words like (tan-umand, corpulent, big). 

^j 3 _ (-un)-. An Arabic plural suffix; see Section 18.2. 

JJ 3 - (-vandy. A suffix showing relation and possession, as in JJ 3 IJ 6 - (khodd- 
vand. Lord, God, possessor) or jJ 3 Li.j 3 A (khish-d-vand, a relative). 

4 _ (-e): A final -e suffix, orthographically shown by the ‘silent he’ (letter 0 ) and 
always written joined, can have many different functions: 

• Added to Stem II (or short infinitive), it produces the past participle of 
all Persian verbs (see Section 10.2.3.2). 

• When added to Stem I of certain verbs, it forms abstract nouns, as in 
uMi- (khande, laugh, laughter), (ger.ye, weeping, tears), aJL (ndle, 
groan[ing], moaning). 

• Added to Stem I of certain other verbs, it gives the names of some 
objects or tools, as in oyjjl (dvize, a pendant), aJU (mdle, a trowel), ajL 
03 !:; / (tdbe / tdve, a frying pan). 
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• When added to certain nouns, it forms new nouns based on the similarity: 

(gushe, a corner), djUti (dahane, an opening, nozzle), (daste, a 
handle), dJLij (rishe, root), diUji {damaghe, cape [,geog^.]). 

• For its use as a diminutive suffix, see Section 3.5.3. 

• For its use in colloquial Tehran! (making both definite and diminutive), 
see Section 15.1.1 / I. 

• For its use with quantities and time expressions, see its comparison 
with -i at the end of this list of suffixes (Section 9.3.3). 


^ {-i): This is not about the unstressed, indefinite -i suffix (see Section 3.4.2.2), 
but rather about a stressed very broadly and loosely referred to as attrib¬ 
utive -i, but with so many different functions. Because of its importance, it 
will be covered separately at the end of this list (see Section 9.3.3). 

{-ydr): A suffix used to show possession of some quality, as in jL^ 3 . 2 > 
(hush-ydr or hushiydr, sober, vigilant) or jLiAj (bakht-ydr or bakhtiydr, 
lucky); the contemporary judicial term (dad-yar, assistant to the 

public prosecutor) was probably formed by having the independent word 
jL (ydr) in mind, one meaning of which is ‘helper / assistant.’ 
c4- (-iyyat): A suffix with a function not unlike the English suffix -ity, 
added to both nouns and adjectives, always written joined, and is used 
to form abstract nouns, as in (mahbubiyyat, popularity), ^ 4 * 5)3 

(vaghe'iyyat, reality), (khariyyat, stupidity). 

(-in and -eyn): Two Arabic plural suffixes; see Section 18.2. 
d-u- / ^! ^- (-i / -in / -ine)\ Three forms of a Persian attributive suffix (not 
always interchangeable!) used to show relation or material, as in 
(simin, of silver), (dhani / dhanin, of iron), ^>:U 3 :> / 

(chubi / chubin, wooden), (dirin / dirine, ancient, very old). 


9.3.3 


The stressed -i suffix; more on the -e suffix 


Stressed -i is the most common and the most productive suffix in the Persian 
language; it is even used in some English borrowings from South Asia like 
khdki (khdk being the Persian word for ‘soil’ or ‘dust’ + -i) or the -i ending 
in words like Hindi, Pakistani and so on. 

This suffix, usually referred to as cL (yd-'e nesbat, ‘attributive ij’), is 
predominantly used to make: 
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adjectives from nouns (compare with English ‘rain / rainy’ or ‘cloud / 
cloudy’). 



• nouns from adjectives (compare with English ‘jealous / jealousy’ or 
‘brown / brownie’), or 

• associated nouns from other nouns (compare with English ‘goat / goatee’). 
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Examples: 


• Adjective Noun: 

cudij (zesht, ugly) ^ (zeshti, ugliness) 
(javdn, young) -> ^^ 13 ^ {javant, youth) 
(khub, good) 1 ^ 3 ^ {khubt, goodness) 

• Noun Adjective: 

^jljL (bdrdn, rain) -> (bdrdm, rainy) 

{abr, cloud) ^ {abrt, cloudy) 

{shahr, city) ^ (shahrt, urban) 

• Noun Noun: 


j,il^ (barddar, brother) (barddart, brotherhood) 

[zenddn, prison) -> {zenddm, prisoner) 

^ 3 ^ (gush, ear) (gusht, [a phone] receiver) 


Note that the noun this suffix may be added to can be an infinitive to form 
some participle of (passive) potential; for more details with examples, see 
Section 10.2.1. 

Two major differences between stressed and unstressed -/’s: 


• Unlike the unstressed one, an ezdfe can be used with stressed -i when it 
needs to be connected to the next word. No need to write a second as 
glide in such cases, because one alone can have a double function and 
be pronounced as -i-ye: 

LadJL> (zeshti-ye khdne-hd, the ugliness of the houses) 

33 j iyek ruz-e abri-ye sard, a cold cloudy day) 

• When adding it to words ending in -e (= silent he), in most of the Persian 
words, the original latent g ending will reappear (similar to the plural -dn 
suffix; see Section 3.3.2): 

(bach.che, child), (bach.che-gt, childhood) (compare with 

unstressed, indefinite -i added to the same word: [bach.che-'i, 

‘a child’]) 
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The stressed -e (or -i) suffix with quantities and time expressions 

For telling the age, one option is the adjectival use with the -e suffix, as men¬ 
tioned under Section 8.3: 

dJLu 3 .^ ^ {yek pesar-e do sale, a two-year-old boy) 

This -e can be added to many number + noun combinations, especially those 
about time and age. (Another common word is 0 jIj 3 Ji [again, for the second 
time] made from jb 3 J 1 [twice].) 

Other examples: 

0^33 oji ^ Lib (yek bach.che-ye dah-ruze, a ten-day-old child) 
djsLc Lib (yek safar-e shesh-mdhe, a six-month travel) 

3 J 1 Lib (yek hava-peymd-ye do-motore, a two-engine 

plane / a twin-engine aircraft) 

Lib (yek do-charkhe, a bicycle) 

3 J 1 Lib (yek mard-e do-zane, a man with two wives) 

If the word already ends in -e, then usually a stressed -i is added instead of 
another -e (written as with alef). Occasionally -i is added to some words 
ending in consonants and is written joined. This stressed -i should not be 
confused with the unstressed one (indefinite marker). Examples: 

Lib (yek sohbat-e panj-daghighe'i, a five-minute 

conversation) 

Lib (yek safar-e se-hafte-'i, a three-week travel) 

To say ‘by ones’ or ‘by twos,’ etc., say: 

,_jib ,_jib (yeki-yeki, by ones; one by one) 

Lib Lib (tak tak, singly, one by one); more form.-. Lib 4 j Lib (yek-be-yek) 
or L.^.lib (yekdyek, each one, singly, every single one) 
b' 3 ji ^ 3^1 (do-ta-do-ta) or 3 J 1 4 j 3 J 1 (do-be-do, by twos, two by two) 

^^ 3^1 (do-td-’i, ‘by twos’; also: ‘the two of [us / you / them]’) 
b 4 .LJ b d-j (se-td-se-td) or dj 4 ..^ (se-be-se, by ‘threes,’ ‘three by three’) 
^b dLj (se-td-'i, ‘by threes’; also: ‘the three of [us / you / them]’) 

Also compare the following: 

/ jb Lib (yek-bdr, once) 

(yek-bdre, all at once, suddenly) 
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jL / J3I jL (baraye bar-e avval / baraye avvalin bar, 

for the first time) 

jL 3Li {do bar, twice) 

iSjlj3Ji (do-bare, again) 

jL / ,03.^ jL (baraye bdr-e dovvom / baraye dovvomin 

bar, for the second time) 

jL 4^ (se bar, three times) 

ojL 4^ (se-bdre, threefold, thrice) 

jL jh (bardye bdr-e sevvom / bardye sevvomin 

bdr, for the third time) 


Note 

1 From the verb (peyvastan, to connect/attach) -> originally 
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Chapter 10 

Infinitives and their 
derivatives 


Though far fewer in number and less productive than in English, Persian 
infinitives play a pivotal role in the language. 


10.1 


Infinitive in Persian: two major groups 


All infinitives in Persian end either in -dan (like khordan, ‘to eat’) or in 

-tan (like goftan, ‘to say’) - which means that they all end in -an. 

All of those ending in -tan (with one or two exceptions) are irregular; in 
contrast, most of those ending in -dan are regular. But when we say irregular, 
we are talking about Stem I or the present stem. The past stem, and conse¬ 
quently the past tense, in Persian are regular, as well as any other tense, mood 
and construction that needs the past stem, and this includes: simple past, 
past progressive, past participle, all perfect tenses and constructions (present 
or past perfect and their progressive forms, perfect [or past] subjunctive) - 
even future tense, which requires the past stem. No irregularity in any of 
these, even in notoriously irregular verbs: in (budan, to be) and 
{dashtan, to have), the past stems are (bud) and cudilji (dasht) respectively. 

It is also good to know that irregular verbs are being increasingly replaced in 
Persian by regular and compound verbs - most of the simple, irregular verbs 
being used now predominantly in formal, literary Persian only. The present 
stem is needed only for present tense, imperative and (present) subjunctive - 
and, of course, some derivatives like present participles. 


fO.f.f 


Past and present stems 
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The past stem (Stem 11 ), also called a short infinitive, is regular and is 
always achieved by dropping the final -an of infinitive, as was shown above 
(budan -> bud-, dashtan -> dasht). 





The present stem, however, is what should usually be learned separately. 
Most of the verbs follow a more or less ‘regular’ and easily recognizable pat¬ 
tern for their present stem also. 
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Two major groups of ‘regular’ verbs are: 


1 Infinitives ending in -andam In this group. Stem I (present) is achieved 

by dropping the final -dan. Example: {mdndan, to stay). Stem I 

(man) - while Stem II, regular for all verbs, would be jJLo (mand). 

2 With only a few exceptions, all the infinitives ending in -idan are also reg¬ 
ular and Stem I is what remains after -idan is dropped. Example: 
(residan, ‘to arrive / to reach’). Stem I (res). All the regular variants of 
irregular verbs and all the verbs more recently made from nouns belong 
to this group. 

The few exceptions are infinitives from which nothing is left except a 
single consonant if you drop the final -idan, like (didan, to see). Stem I 
(bin). (Add to these few exceptions the verbs [gozidan, to select. 

Stem I , gozin] and [afaridan, to create. Stem I dfarin\.) 


In regular verbs, we are moving, in fact, from present stem to past stem (‘short 
infinitive’) and from that to infinitive (as shown in Table 10.1, from left to right). 


In irregular verbs, the close relation between the infinitive and the past stem 
(the right two columns) is still there, but there are fewer similarities between 
the left two columns (the two stems), as shown in Table 10.2. 


Table 10.1 Some examples of regular verbs 


Present stem 

Past stem 

Infinitive 

khor 

khord 

khordan, to eat 

jjU man 

AiU mand 

jjjuLo mdndan, to stay 

res 

resid 

residan, to reach / arrive 

jCu> khand 

khandid 

khandidan, to laugh 

Table 10.2 Some examples of irregular verbs 

Present stem 

Past stem 

Infinitive 

yi bar 

dyi bord 

jjOjj bordan, to take (away) 

/ gtr 

ZUiS goft 

goftan, to say 

jlo dar 

dasht 

dashtan, to have 

neshin 

neshast 

neshastan, to sit 








Negative and passive infinitive; no ‘perfect’ infinitive! 
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10.1.2 


For negative, simply add the prefix na- to the infinitive (written joined) to 
make it negative. Examples: 


3 (dashtan va nadashtan. To have and have not.) 

L |jji3j (budan ya nabudan. To be or not to be?) 

To form a passive infinitive, the same general rules about passive in Persian 
apply: past participle of the verb (a transitive verb!) + infinitive of the verb 
(shodan, to get / become). Examples: 


(pokhte shodan, to be cooked) 

33^1 {dur andakhte shodan, to be thrown away) 


A perfect infinitive - which should be expected to function like a passive ver¬ 
sion of English gerund - is not common in Persian, and if rare examples are 
found, the past participle can be said to have been used as adjective: 

jLii Ij 1(03^0 jji ^jji3j yl aSjI (bardye dn-ke az baste 

budan-e dar motma'en shavam, dn rd feshdr dddam, I pressed the door 
to make sure of its being closed.) 


Here baste (closed, shut) is simply an adjective. ‘My having done something’ 
in English means that ‘I have done something,’ and Persian usually uses a 
perfect tense instead in such cases. A good translation for a sentence like My 
having finished the assignment in time surprised everyone would be: 


533.03 Ij i>o aSIijI jl jJjijS" {hame ta'aj.job kar- 

dand az in-ke man taklif rd be-mwghe' tamdm karde-am. Everybody 
was surprised that I had finished the assignment on time.) 


And the English perfect infinitive after modals or other verbs? See how the 
perfect subjunctive is used after some Persian modals (as shown in a table, 
see Section 11 . 11 ). 


10.1.3 


Uses of infinitive 
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The uses of infinitive and gerund sometimes overlap in English - not so 
in Persian. What is more important: the Persian infinitive is more like the 





English gerund, in that it is used and treated as a noun - it is used after 
prepositions as their object, or it is used as subject or object of verbs. Only 
when an English infinitive is used as a noun in noun phrases like To err is 
human, the Persian infinitive can be a good match in translation. Examples 
for different functions of infinitive in Persian: 
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Subject; (raftan be dnjd kheyli dsdn ast. Going 

there is very easy.) 

Object of preposition: aj yl ^ (man az raftan be dnjd 

mi-tarsam, I am afraid of going there.) 

Direct object of verb: CU.J3J1 Ij (man neveshtan rd dust 

ddram, I like writing.) 


/ 0./.4 


Infinitive of compound verbs and position of 
subject I object I complement of infinitive 


Since the Persian infinitive is used and treated as a noun (even more so than 
the English gerund) or as a compound noun in the case of compound verbs, 
it usually needs to be connected to its subject or object / complement - all of 
which follow the infinitive - through an ezdfe: aJU- (kharidan-e khdne) 

comes closer to ‘the purchase of the house’ than to "buying the house.’ 

If it is an indirect object preceded by a preposition, the ezdfe is usually 
dropped, though sometimes kept. 

Mentioning both the subject and the object of the infinitive (something 
like "my seeing him . . .’ in English) is not common in Persian and only 
one is usually mentioned, sometimes leaving room for confusion. More 
examples: 

AJLS' ^ ^ Ij (raftan-e mina man ra ghamgin mi-konad, 

Mina’s leaving [lit. ‘the going / departure of Mina’] makes me sad.) - 
is the subject of 

c .^1 (.s- 4 ^ (khordan-e sib kheyli khub ast. Eating apples 

is very good.) - is the object of 

,jl aj (bardye didan-e pedarash be dn 

shahr-e dur mi-ravad. He goes to that faraway city to see [= ‘for see¬ 
ing’] his father.) 

3I (na-porsidan az ostdd eshtebdh ast. Not ask¬ 

ing the professor is wrong / is a mistake.) 
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As mentioned above, even when the complement of the verb has a preposi¬ 
tion, the ezdfe is sometimes kept, though more often dropped: L;?^l Aj 
( going there) can be read / said with ezdfe (as raftan-e be dnjd) or without 
{raftan be dnjd). With this particular verb, sometimes the preposition aj is 
dropped, but then the ezdfe has to be kept: raftan-e dnjd. 

162 

Always placed before the infinitive 

1 The non-verbal part of the infinitive, if it is merely (or functions as) a prefix: 

(bar-gashtan az safar, to return from the trip) 

(dar dvardan-e lebds, to take off the clothes) 

2 Adjectives and adverbs are always placed before the infinitive and never 
after it, whether they can be considered as the non-verbal part of a com¬ 
pound infinitive or not: 

j) {dir residan behtar az hargez na- 

residan ast. Better to arrive late than never.) 

jLS" LaajJu (khosh-hdl kardan-e bach.che-hd 

kdr-e sakhti na-bud. Making the children happy was not difficult / 
a difficult task.) 

0 .^^ ci.wdjt.0 3I aS" Job aJ 1Q .n ^ {bardye 

monsefdne nazar dddan, bdyad fardmush koni ke u mo'al.lem-at 
bude ast. To be fair in judgment, you have to forget that she was 
your teacher.) 

3 The complement of linking verbs like (budan, to be), (shodan, 

to get / become), [nomudan, to appear) or ^ aj (be nazar 

residan, to seem), when they are used in this function, is placed before 
the infinitive: 

jlT (pezeshk budan kdr-e dsdni nist. To be a 

doctor is not easy.) 

iS^ juL (bardye peyghambar shodan bdyad 

yek mo'jeze ddsht. To become a prophet you need a miracle.) 
jijIjJ aS" cuflf jJaJ Aj (burdye tabi’i be nazar resi¬ 

dan, goft ke eshtehd na-ddrad. To appear natural / normal, he said 
he was not hungry / had no appetite.) 

Here note, for instance, that (mo'al.lem budan) means ‘to be a 

teacher’ - budan being a linking verb here - whereas ^3.^3^ (budan-e 

mo'al.lem) means ‘the presence of the teacher.’ 



4 In compounds with (kardan), the non-verbal part is much less likely 
to be post-positioned, although with certain compounds this position 
might be an acceptable but less favored option. (If the non-verbal part is 
a noun, very often ^Ci^can be dropped, though not always.) Examples: 

(.s-4^ o' o' o'^J^ (tanzim kardan-e 

an barndme / tanzim-e an barndme kheyli tul keshid. Arranging / 
organizing that program took a long time.) 

i-SlJLSlo i_Sd o°>^ c?'o! (bardye avaz kardan-e 

charkh-e mdshin yek mekdnik khabar kardim. We called a mechanic 
to change / replace the car tire.) - Here cannot be dropped, but 
if you use the verb o^->" kardan) instead of 0^3^ 

[avaz kardan), a synonym which means ‘to change,’ you would 
certainly prefer to drop kardan and just say ta’viz-e. 
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On the whole, when nouns can be used either before or after the infinitive 
(the latter case requiring ezdfe), the pre-positioned option gives them more the 
appearance of the non-verbal part of a compound infinitive, while when post- 
positioned they look more like an infinitive + its complement, in which case the 
complement can even be plural or be modified by some adjective, etc. Compare: 


Idi (ghazd khordan, to eat / eating) versus / Laldc / Idc 
(khordan-e ghazd / ghazd-hd / ghazd-ye sdlem, to eat / eating the 
food / foods / healthy food) 

d.oL [ndme neveshtan, letter-writing) versus LaxicL; / 4.0L; 
{neveshtan-e ndme / ndme-hd, writing the letter / letters) 

(chashm pushidan, to forsake) versus 
(pushidan-e chashm / chashm-hd, to cover the eye / eyes) 


lO.l.S 


Infinitives and the DDO-marker (rd) 


If needed, the DDO-marker (rd, see Section 3 . 4 . 3 ), together with the object 
to which it belongs, can be placed before the infinitive, but more often these 
are placed after the infinitive. Compare: 


Ij 4.0L; (an name ra nevesht. He wrote that letter.) 

Ij 4.0L; ijl (neveshtan-e dn ndme rd aghab anddkht. He 

postponed writing that letter.) 

ijUa 3 ijUa Ij “S-cb (dn ndme rd neveshtan hamdn va 

ekhrdj-ash hamdn. Writing that letter led to his immediate dismissal.) 



Short infinitives 
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10.1.6 


The past stem or Stem 11 of the verb is also called the short infinitive and 
can function as an abstract noun; see below under derivatives from Stem II 
(Section 10 . 2 . 3 . 1 ) for more. 


10.2 


Derivatives 


Here the most common ways of making nouns and adjectives from verbs 
(usually by adding certain suffixes) will be shown. It must be known, how¬ 
ever, that such words must be common in the language and one cannot usu¬ 
ally create new words just by knowing the rule. 


10.2.1 


Infinitive + stressed -i 


That the (stressed) suffix -i can be used to make nouns or adjectives was 
mentioned in Chapter 9 (see Section 9 . 3 . 3 ). When added to infinitives, this 
suffix usually works similar to the English -able / -ible suffix: it is about some 
(usually passive) potential and means ‘worthy of’ or ‘fit for’ or occasionally 
(with intransitive verbs) something bound to happen. 


Examples of participle of potential (passive): infinitive -i- stressed -i 

(paziroftani, acceptable) 

(khastani, desirable) 

.s (dust-dashtani, amiable) 

[sotudani, admirable) 

(shodani, doable; possible) 

{khdndani, readable; worth reading) 

(khordani, edible; fit to eat; food) 

(mordani, feeble; about to die) 

(mandani, lasting) 

(didani, worth seeing) 

(goftani, worth saying) 

(shenidani, worth listening) 

{bdftani, product of hand-knitting) 

(nushidani, drink) 

ljI {db-e dshdmidani, drinking water) 
jiL 4j {be ydd mdndani, memorable) 





Note 1: There are certain words that have this meaning of potentiality or 
fitness and can be placed before an infinitive instead of adding this -i. Often 
interchangeable, all of them mean ‘worthy of’ or ‘fit for,’ and all would need 
ezafe. The most common one is JjLs (ghdbel-e), and the more formal ones 
include (darkhor-e), [sezdvdr-e), (shdyeste-ye) and 

(shdydn-e). Examples: 

(khordani) = JjLs {ghdbel-e khordan, fit to eat) 

Lib 4 j {be ydd mdndani) = Lib aj AJ^bi {shdyeste-ye be ydd 
mdndan, worth remembering) 

{sotudani) = (shdydn-e sotudan / 

shdydn-e setdyesh, admirable, praiseworthy) 

(goftani) = {darkhor-e goftan, worth mentioning) 

(didani) = {sezdvdr-e didan, worth seeing) 
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For negative (= ‘mk + able’), b / J {na- / na-) is added to the infinitive + -i, or 
JjLs (ghdbel-e) is changed to JjLs^ (gheyr-e-ghdbel-e): 


^ji^j 3 b (bdvar-kardani, believable) ^jijSbj 3 b (bdvar-na-kardani, 
unbelievable); or consider jib 3 I (az ydd na-raftani, unforgettable) 
JjLs (ghdbel-e-goftan, speakable, sayable) JjLs^ (gheyr-e- 

ghdbel-e-goftan, unspeakable) 


(Sometimes [-pazir] [from the verb jjiijjbj] and its negative jjbjb- 
[-nd-pazir\ are added to nouns to give a similar meaning, like bj a^\s^ [cfiare- 
pazir, remediable] or ^jbjb cU;.;Jbi [shekast-nd-pazir, invincible], but these 
can be said to be ‘agent participles’ of compound verbs, to be covered below, 
see Section 10.2.2.1.) 

Note 2: With the verbs this added -i in colloquial 

Persian can also - and additionally - give the meaning of ‘while on the way 
to some place,’ as in the following examples, and the subject of the main 
verb would be understood as the subject of these participial forms as well: 


^ ijb (bar-gashtani, kami ndn ham be-khar. On your 

way back, buy some bread also.) 

olj Ij (dmadani, all rd tu-ye rdh didam. While com¬ 

ing, I saw Ali on the way.) 

jJjijS' (raftani, tavagh.ghofi ham dar shiraz kar- 

dand. On their way [going], they made a stop in Shiraz also.) 


10.2.2 


Derivatives made from Stem I 
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(If you are not sure what the Stem / of a certain verb is, refer to the complete 
list of verbs, Section 11.13.) 


10.2.2.1 Present stem + -ande = the agent participle 

This usually gives the agent, similar to the English -er / -or suffix: 


(khandan) (khan) -> (khanande) 

= to sing -> sing -> singer 

This is especially common for professions and tools. With compound verbs, 
however, the present stem alone often assumes this meaning without adding 
-ande. This participle can be a noun, an adjective or both. Examples: 


(khandan, to read, to sing) -> (khanande, reader, singer) 

But: (ketdb-khdn, a book worm, one who loves reading) - 

and not ljIiS'"! 

(gereftan, to take, to receive) (girande, receiver) 

But: (sakht-gir, unyielding, inflexible, serious) 

(tardshidan, to carve, to whittle) ^ (tarashande, carver) 

But: JtAy .ilJuj (meddd-tardsh, pencil-sharpener) 

(koshtan, to kill) (koshande, fatal, lethal) 

But: (ddam-kosh, murderer) 

(forukhtan, to sell) (forushande, seller) 

But: (vatan-forush, traitor [to one’s country]) 

(shekastan, to break) ojjjihi (shekanande, fragile) 

But: (ahd-shekan, promise breaker; disloyal) 

ijjJlj (rdndan, to drive) ojjjIj (rdnande, driver) 

(paridan, to fly) (parande, bird; ‘flyer’) 

(bordan, to take [away]; to win) -> (barande, winner) 
(bdkhtan, to lose; to play or gamble) ^ ojJjL (bdzande, loser) 

166 (bdzi-kardan, to play) ijShjL; (bdzi-kon, player [in sports]) 



41 ;^ (khaste kardan, to tire, to bore) ojjji' 41 ;^ (khaste- 
konande, boring, tiring) 

ijjijS' (sargarm-kardan, to amuse) ^ oMiS (sargarm- 

konande, amusing) 

Notes 

• As the last two examples show, even with compound verbs sometimes the 
-ande suffix is used (especially with 6 ^/)- 

• If needed, the glide -y- should be added before -ande, as in o (guyande, 

speaker; from goftan, to speak, present stem gu) and oaJuI 

(dyande, coming; future; from dmadan, to come, present stem I, d). 

• The stressed -i suffix can be added to these words to make abstract nouns 
(not very common with compounds ending in oJJJi', though); if it is the 
form ending in -ande, then the glide -g- {•S) would be required and the 
silent he {ci) is dropped: 

oauIj [rdnande, driver) (rdnandegi, driving) 

And very often new compound verbs are formed with these: 

{rdnandegi kardan, to drive) 

(sakht gereftan, to be tough) (sakht-gir, tough, 

inflexible) (sakht-giri, toughness) 

(sakht-giri kardan, to be tough, to show no flexibility) 

i-jliS" (ketdb forukhtan, to sell books) ^ (ketdb-forush, 

book seller) -> i^^jsu\zS [ketdb-forushi, ‘bookstore’ or ‘selling 
books’) [ketdb-forushi kardan, to sell books) 

• In translating Western scientific or political terms into Persian, the verbs 

[shendkhtan, to know, to discern) and [geravidan 

/ gerd'idan, to incline) have proven to be very helpful, the former for 
sciences and the latter for schools of thought or literary trends. Examples: 

[zamin-shends, geologist), [zamin-shendsi, geology) 

^Loi4j<.cL:> (jdme'e-shends, sociologist), ,_j.;jLdi4j<.oL> [jdme'e -shendsi, 
sociology) 

[vdghe'-gerd, realist), [vdghe'-gerd'i, realism) 

Iji’JJip [aghl-gerd, rationalist), JJi£ [aghl-gerd'i, rationalism) 

10.2.2.2 Present stem + -an = the present participle 

This is very close to the English present participle and is used as verbal adjec¬ 
tive or an adverb / adjective of manner, but sometimes as a noun also. Those 
made from compound verbs are usually used adverbially only. 167 
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(khandidan, to laugh) (khandan, laughing; cheerful) 

(adj. / adv.) 

oAii- {khande kardan, to laugh) -> {khande-konan, 

[while] laughing) (adv.) 

(geristan, to cry, to weep) ijhjf (geryan, crying, weeping) 
(adj. / adv.) 

(gerye kardan, to cry, to weep) ^ JcS (gerye kondn, cry¬ 
ing, weeping) (adv.) 

(raghsidan, to dance) (raghsan, dancing) 

jiSj (raftan, to go) ^ ,j\jj (ravdn, going; flowing; running; fluent; soul) 
(negaristan, to look) (negardn, concerned; anxious; 

worried) 

(sukhtan, to burn) 6li5^ (suzdn, ablaze; burning; hot; 
scorching) 

(arzidan, to be worth; to cost) , (arzdn, cheap [‘worth the 

price’]) 

(nomudan, to show; to represent; to appear) (jbU-i (nomdydn, 
apparent; appearing) 

(pd'idan, to last; to watch or guard) ^jLL (pdydn, end [«.]) 


10.2.2.3 Present stem + -a = the participle of potential (active) 

This participle is similar to infinitive + -i (Section 10.2.1 above) in that it is 
about some potential, but this time it is usually an active potential, not pas¬ 
sive. And it differs from the -ande participle (Section 10.2.2.1 above) in that it 
is often about the state of having this potential rather than the act of putting 
it to use. (shenidani) is what is worth hearing, o (shenavande) is 

a listener, and (shenavd) is a person capable of hearing. More examples: 


(tavdnestan, to be able) Lily (tavdnd, capable; mighty) 
(ddnestan, to know) LIji (ddnd, wise) 

(didan, to see) ^ Lo (bind, capable of seeing; not blind) 

(ddshtan, to have) ljl.i (ddrd, wealthy) 

(khdndan, to read) ^ (khdnd, legible) 

(zibidan, to befit, to become) Luj (zibd, beautiful) 

(fariftan, to charm) -> (faribd, charming) 

(gereftan, to take, to catch) -> 1^ (gird, attractive; catching) 
(residan, to reach) Ljj (resd / rasd, far reaching and loud) 
(gozashtan, to pass) Ijdf (gozard, fleeting; transient) 
or (rastan / rahidan, to escape; to become free) L 2>3 (rahd, free) 



10.2.2.4 Present stem + -esh = verbal noun 

Present stem + -esh will give an active and abstract verbal noun and is very 
common. When you need the noun form of a verb (as after prepositions), 
you can often use this form instead of the Persian infinitive (provided that it 
does exist and has the same meaning!). 
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It is also very common to make compound verbs with these verbal nouns - 
which are increasingly replacing the simple verbs. 


{gashtan, to turn, to stroll) 

igardesh, stroll) 

igardesh kardan, to stroll) 

(sotudan, to admire, to praise) 

(setayesh, admiration, praise) 

-> (setayesh kardan, to admire, to praise) 

(nekuhidan, to blame, to reproach) 

(nekuhesh, blame, reproach) 

(nekuhesh kardan, to blame or reproach) 

(khdstan, to want) 

(khdhesh, request) 

^ (khdhesh kardan, to request) 

(nomudan, to show, to appear) 

-> (namdyesh, a play; showing) 

iJLiUj (namayesh dadan, to show, to present) 

(afzudan, to increase) 

(afzdyesh, increase) 

(afzdyesh dddan / ydftan, to increase [tr. / intr.]) 
(kdstan, to decrease) 

^_ji-aLS" (kdhesh, decrease) 

-> (jiib / iji-alS" (kdhesh dddan / ydftan, to decrease [tr. / intr.f) 
(geravidan / gerd'idan, to incline) 

^ (gerdyesh, inclination) 

-> (gerdyesh ddshtan / ydftan, to be inclined) 


This suffix is usually not added to compound verbs, which would just add 
-i to the ‘agent participle’ instead (and the agent participle, as we saw ear¬ 
lier, uses the present stem alone when it comes to compound verbs; see 
Section 10.2.2.1): 

(didan, to see) (binesh, insight) 

But: [khosh-bini, optimism) or (pish-bini, 

foresight) 

(gozidan, to select) (gozinesh, selection) 

But: (kdr-gozini, recruitment office) or {hamsar- 

gozini, spouse selection) 

jjiij {raftan, to go) ^33 (ravesh, method, way) 

But: (pish-ravi, moving forward, advancing) or {kaj- 

ravi, deviation, aberration) 

(sukhtan, to burn) -> (suzesh, burning sensation or 

twinge) 

But: {dtash-suzi, fire accident or incineration) or ,_ 533 ^ji 

(del-suzi, pity) 

One rare example of adding -esh to a compound is (sar-zanesh, blam¬ 
ing), from the compound ^ 3.^3 ^ [bar sar zadan, to slap on the head with 

the hand) - while we say ^^3 aJ-yj {sine-zani, chest-beating, a Shiite ritual) or 
^ 33 jL (pdru-zani, rowing). 

10.2.2.5 Reduplication of the imperative or Stem I 

Under adverbs reduplication was mentioned as one form of making adverbs 
(Section 7.6). By repeating the imperative or the present stem (of the same 
verb or of two different verbs) usually nouns are obtained, which can then 
be used as adjectives also; sometimes the conjunction m is used to connect 
them. Examples: 

^jy -^jy (bezan-bezan [from , 3 ^ 3 ], a brawl); ^jy -jy {yek film-e 

bezan-bezan, action film with physical fights or martial arts) 
jykj {bekhor-bekhor [from a gluttony feast, figuratively 

used for big scandals of embezzlement) 

170 
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^ 3 (pors-o-ju, from the two verbs porsidan, to ask, and 

jostan, to seek) - it means ‘inquiry,’ and there is the compound 
verb ^ 3 also (‘to make a search or inquiry’) 

3 cJI (oft-o-khiz [from the two verbs and fall and 

rise) 
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Also compare with Section 10.2.3.3 (reduplication of past stems). 


10 . 2.3 


Derivatives made from Stem II 


Stem II of the verbs is always regular and is obtained by dropping the final 
-an from the infinitive. 


10.2.3.1 Short infinitive (past stem) as noun 

Some of the most common nouns in Persian are in fact short infinitives, like 

{kharid, shopping) and (shekast, defeat), past stems oi (‘to 

buy’) and (‘to break’) respectively. 

In the following sentences, short infinitives have been used as nouns, with the 
full infinitive mentioned for reference. 

jojAij 3 cJj JaJj ^ (yek belit-e raft-o-bargasht bekharid. Buy a 

return ticket.) and 

jJli cuiijL jl Jju (ba'd-az bdz-gasht-e dokhtar-ash 

hdl-ash behtar shod. After the return of her daughter, her health 
improved.) 

jijIjJ ,_jiJ 3 l,..ui Juii jl {az did-e in filsuf, ensdn hich 

mas'uliyyati na-darad. In the view of this philosopher, man has no 
responsibility.) 

ijLjl JjL.^ Co-Loi (shendkht-e in masd'el dsdn nist. Under¬ 
standing these problems is not easy.) 

^ 3 olji Ij ajIjS" (parddkht-e kerdye rd fardmush na-konid. 

Don’t forget the payment of rent.) ^ 

J 13 J JU 6 I 3 A Ju>j Alta A.,j (S^ {neshast-e ba'di se hafte ba'd khdhad 

bud. Next session will be in three weeks.) 

J 13 J i_j 3 A jji 3 I {pish-raft-e u dar riydzi kheyli 

khub bud. His progress in math was very good.) jjiij ,JLu = to 
advance 
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Sometimes you have a compound verb, a second compound with a short 
infinitive and a third one made from the agent participle, with the same or 
slightly different meanings. Compare: 


jiSj {pish-raftan) = to go forward, to advance 

cJjJLo (pish-raft kardan) = to make progress (as in studies) 

(pish-ravi kardan) = to advance (as armies in warfare) - 
Here is made from the agent participle 3^^^; (pish-row, fore¬ 

runner, pioneer, progressive). 


10.2.3.2 Past participles 

The most common of the nouns / adjectives made from the past stem is the 
past participle (= past stem -1- -e or silent he), sometimes hardly recognizable 
as past participles, like the common adjective {khaste, tired) made 

from the now archaic verb [khastan, to wound); even a noun like 

(baste, package) doesn’t always remind one of the equally common verb 
(bastan, to tie, to close). 


10.2.3.3 Past and present stems together 

Occasionally you might see a past stem followed by the present stem of 
either the same verb or another verb. The two stems (connected through j, 
here pronounced o) make a new word or concept; they are sometimes writ¬ 
ten together as one word and 3 is dropped in writing (not in pronunciation). 
Some examples: 

3^ 3 or (goft-o-gu, from jiiif goftan, to say) - meaning ‘con¬ 
versation,’ and there is the compound verb also (meaning 

‘to engage in conversation’). 

35- 3 c..u^ or (jost-o-ju, from jostan, to seek / find) - mean¬ 
ing ‘searching,’ and there is the compound verb also 

(meaning ‘to search or look for’). 

^ 3 or 3JLL..JJ (shost-o-shu, from shostan, to wash) - meaning 

‘washing’ and can be used to make other compound verbs. 

L,jl3^ 3 jij3:> (khord-o-khab, from the two verbs ,j^j3-> khordan, to eat, 
and khabidan, to sleep) - meaning ‘food and lodging.’ 
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In c.^3jjj (band-o-bast, the two stems of = ‘collusion’ or a secret deal), 
however, the present stem precedes the past one. 


10.2.3.4 Past stem + -ar 

The nouns using this suffix sometimes are similar to those using the -ande 
suffix (the ‘agent’ - see Section 10 . 2 . 2 . 1 ) and sometimes are little different 
from the infinitive used as noun, but can make words with different meanings 
also. Examples of these with some related words: 
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(kharidar, from purchaser - for this concept there is no 

with -ande ending! (khariddri, purchase) 

(khdstdr, from one who wants; desirous (similar in 

meaning to the present participle khdhdn used as noun) 

(gereftdr, from captive, occupied, busy 

{gereftdr kardan, to catch or arrest, to entangle, to preoccupy) 
(gereftdri, captivity, entanglement, trouble) 
jllSj {raftdr, from (jlij): behavior 
ij.SjS' [raftdr kardan, to behave or act) 
jLjlS' (koshtdr, from butchery, slaughter, massacre 

(morddr, from cadaver, corpse 

jLaf (goftdr, from saying, speech 

jIjuJi (diddr, from ^jJ>J^): visit 

{diddr kardan, to visit) 


The suffix -ar was mentioned here in some detail, but more examples of such 
suffixes are mentioned under suffixes in Chapter 9 (see Section 9 . 3 . 2 ). 
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Chapter I I 

Persian verbs 


When we think of verbs we are reminded first and foremost of infinitives, 
which were covered in the previous chapter. And some other aspects of what 
comes under the general concept of verbs will remain for the next chapter: 
tenses, aspects, moods and voices. 


I l.l 


Affirmative and negative 


No auxiliary verb is required in Persian for negation. The prefix na- is used 
to make verbs negative. It is always written joined. If the verb stem begins 
with the vowels a ! a lo, the glide -y- would be needed, without affecting the 
pronunciation of na-: 

cJj (raft. He / she / it went.) cJy (naraft. He / she / it did not go.) 
JujI (amad. He / she / it came.) (nayamad. He / she / it did not 

come.) - Note the glide -y- here. 

In progressive tenses that use the prefix mi-, in contemporary Persian na- is 
added to mi-^ and the pronunciation is changed to ne-, both making together 
the prefix nemi-: 

(mi-ayad. He / she / it comes / is coming.) -> (nemi-dyad. 

He / she / it does not come / is not coming.) 

Na- is always added to the verbal part of compound verbs, coming between 
the non-verbal and verbal parts: 

(bar-gasht. He / she / it returned.) (bar-nagasht. He / 

she / it did not return.) 
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Where an auxiliary verb is used (as in perfect tenses), the wa-prefix is added 
to the main verb, with the exception of future tense (added to the auxiliary 
khdstan) and passive voice (added to the auxiliary shodan): 
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{rafte budam, I had gone.) ^ [na-rafte budam, I had 

not gone.) 

jJi (kharide shod. It was purchased.) (kharide na- 

shod. It was not purchased.) 

juji (khdhi did. You will see.) {na-khdhi did. You 

will not see.) 


For negative imperative only, early modern Persian used to use the prefix 
ma- instead of na-, but this also has changed to na- and the older version is 
hardly used anymore, except occasionally in poetry and in literary language. 


I 1.2 


Interrogative 


No auxiliary verb or inversion required. There is the universal word LI (dyd) 
that can be used for all questions (usually, but not necessarily, at the begin¬ 
ning of the sentence), whether a question word is present or not, but this 
dyd can also be, and usually is, dropped, in which case only the intonation 
will show that the sentence is a question (especially in absence of a question 
word), and this will be achieved by rising the voice where the last stressed 
syllable in the sentence is. 

Words needed for response; and 

Persian is a language with many layers for different degrees of formalities. 
Table 11.1 shows how formality changes when it comes to yes and no (note 
the change of stress also). 


Table 11.1 ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ in Persian 



Yes 

No 

poet. 

^Sj\(dri) 

aj (na) 

col. / casual 

ojl (are) 

aj (na) 

respectful coL; 
also wrt. 

ai) (bale) 

(nakheyr) 

form. / wrt. only 

erh (ball) 

(kheyr) 


11.2.1 
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If you want, however, to give an affirmative answer to a negative question, 
you should use \y> (cherd, similar to the French si or German doch): 


{shomd shirdzi nistidf. Aren’t you from Shiraz?) 
t4j {na, nistam. No, I’m not.) 

(cherd, hastam. Yes, I am.) 

?c.^l djU- CjjJu (pedarat khdne astf, Is your father home?) 
tdJj (bale, hast. Yes, he is.) 
tdj (na, nist. No, he isn’t.) 


11.2.2 


Question tags and short answers? 


As question tag, colloquial Persian would only use an interrogative ?dJ (naf, 
no?), ?dJ ^ (magar na?, [same]), or, less commonly, ?i!jl (dre?, yes?) at the 
end of statement, all of them regardless of affirmative / negative (maybe 
it is more about the kind of answer you expect to hear). And instead of 
short answers as common in English, Persian would repeat the whole verb, 
sometimes even with adverbial complements. In the case of compound verbs 
formed with nouns or adjectives, only the verbal part may be repeated, 
although even there it is more common to repeat the whole verb. 


? dj t Jj ^ jb (baz ham dir residand, na?. They were late again, 

no? [= weren’t they?]) 

“dj (bale, dir residand. Yes, they were late.) 

‘A (na, dir na-residand. No, they were not late.) 

In the above example you can’t even drop the adverb dir. 

For magar na? see also Section 13.2.4.1 / B. 


I 1.3 


Transitive and intransitive verbs, objects 
and complements 


Persian has of course transitive and intransitive verbs, as well as some link¬ 
ing verbs. Sometimes a verb can be both, as it happens in English too. This 
is something that should be learned with each verb. 

A transitive verb always needs at least one object, although sometimes there 
176 can be two; it can have a direct or an indirect object or both. 




An indirect object is very easy to recognize in Persian: it is always preceded by 
a preposition. In English you can say ‘I gave him the book’ or ‘I gave the book 
to him’; in Persian it is always ‘to him,’ and the first option does not exist: 
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3 I dj Ij Lulls' [ketab ra be u dadam) 


A verb cannot have more than one direct object - not to be confused with the 
case where you might have two or more words mentioned as a series: I gave him 
the book AND this AND that. Certain usages of the DDO-marker Ij - remnants 
of its old dative functions - may sometimes cause confusion. Compare: 


IlsS {pul td be gedd dddam, I gave the money to the beggar.) 

J 3 J Ij IlsS (gedd rd pul dddam, I gave the beggar money.) In spite 
of the rd placed here after gedd (beggar), the direct object is still pul 
(money), and the sentence should actually, in better standard Persian 
of today, be written as J^j (be gedd pul dddam). 


There are verbs that now treat a person as indirect object but in earlier times 
used to treat a person also as direct object and use no preposition. (This is 
also about a development in treating dative / accusative objects, which we do 
not need to discuss here.) For instance, the verb would normally use the 
preposition 4 j as in 3 I 4 j (‘I said to him.’ / ‘I told him.’). In early modern 
Persian, however, this verb often used a direct object, i.e., Ij 3 I - a form 
still used in poetical language. Examples from some other verbs: 

jijS" oLSj aj (be parvin negdh kard) or oLSj Ij (parvin rd 

negdh kard), both meaning ‘He looked at Parvin.’ 

^jl 4 j (be dn gush kardam) or ^ 3 ^ Ij ,jl (dn rd gush kar- 
dam), both meaning ‘I listened to it.’ 

ijl 4 j (be dn eddme dddim) or L) o' eddme 

dddim), both meaning ‘We continued it.’ 


Two indirect objects for a single verb are sometimes possible, as they are in 
English also: 

L LJj ojLjLi (darbare-ye shoma ham ba man sohbat 
kard. He / she talked to me about you also.) 


Trying to distinguish indirect objects from different kinds of complements 
that are preceded by prepositions is another of those rewardless jobs that this 
book is not going to undertake. 
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Verbal agreement 


I 1.4 


Singular subject, singular verb; plural subject, plural verb. Fair enough and 
usually correct. If the subject is inanimate, however, Persian tends to use a 
singular verb even for plural subjects, although a plural verb is not wrong 
either. A plural verb (for inanimates) could even be preferred when the sub¬ 
ject is seen as individuals rather than a mass of things or when the subject 
needs emphasis or is personified in some way. For a sentence like 

jjIj (divar-ha-ye ghasr boland ast. The walls of the palace are [Persian: 
is] high), Persian would prefer a singular verb, although plural is not wrong 
or uncommon, but in a sentence like {in divar-ha 

bd man barf mi-zanand. These walls talk to me), the verb has to be plural. 

See Section 5 . 2.4 for more details on plural pronouns used instead of singular 
to show respect, in which case the verb is also expected to be plural, though 
sometimes it isn’t (for relations halfway between distanced and intimate). 

For collective nouns, see Section 3 . 3 . 7 . 


I 1.5 


Simple and compound 


Persian has a few dozen simple verbs that are common at all levels of lan¬ 
guage, about 100 or more that are used in literary / written language only 
and then maybe about 2,000 more that are obsolete / archaic, examples for 
which can only be found in texts of early modern Persian. 

There is, however, no scarcity of compound verbs in Persian. In fact, it is with 
the rise and popularity of compound verbs that simple verbs are losing their 
currency. And they are formed in three ways: 

1 A prefix + infinitive. Some prefixes have functions as prepositions also, 

as in (bar-gashtan, to return, from gashtan, to turn), and 

some have changed their original form and merged with the infinitive to 
the extent that the whole prefix + infinitive is now seen and treated as a 
simple verb (which can be changed into a compound by adding another 
prefix!), as in (dvordan or dvardan, to bring, originally from 
bordan, to take), which allows forming new compounds like (dar- 

dvardan, to take out / off). 

2 An adjective + infinitive 
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3 A noun + infinitive 

Prefixes (group 1) are no more very productive, but compounds with 
adjectives (2) and nouns (3) are very common and productive, very easy 
to form by using verbs like [budan, to be); (kardan, to do / 
make); (shodan, to get / become); and so on. The line between a 
real compound verb and one of above-mentioned verbs + an adjective or 
noun can sometimes be blurry, unless the combination shows some dif¬ 
ference from the simple addition of the words, as in kardan, 

to melt) when used in the sense of ‘to sell off / to trade off,’ a meaning 
which is absent in db (water) alone. 
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11 . 5.1 


Separability of compound verbs 


The verbal part of compound verbs can often be separated from non-ver¬ 
bal part(s) in different ways, which are listed below, although only the last 
case (when the non-verbal part is a noun) shows what can be called a true 
separation: 


• Certain prefixes (the negative na-, the imperative / subjunctive be-, the 
progressive mi-) are always added to the verbal part of a compound 
verb. 

• An objective suffix can also be placed between the two parts of a compound 
verb (see Section 5.2.3): 

Ij (an rd bar-dshtam, I picked it up.) (bar-ash 

ddshtam) 

aSs Ij Lo (md rd negah-ddshtand. They kept us.) 

(negah-emdn ddshtand) 

Ij L^l (dnhd rd bar-garddndim. We returned them.) 
(bar-eshdn garddndim) 

• If the first part is an adjective (as in }^), some modifiers / intensifiers 

can also be added to the adjective or sometimes comparative suffixes. 

jjM Ij 4 JL> (khdne rd tamiz kardim. We cleaned the house. / We 
made the house clean.) 

(p^jjijS' Ij =) (khdne rd tamiz-tar kardim 

[khdne rd bishtar tamiz kardim]. We made the house cleaner.) 

((V.'^j^ Ij 4jL:> =) jl jjyjJOJ Ij djL> (khane 

rd tamiz-tar az hamishe kardim [khdne rd bishtar az hamishe tamiz 
kardim]. We made the house cleaner than ever.) 
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If the first part is a noun (as in the two parts can be 

separated by different words, even by whole adverbial or relative clauses. 


{sohbat kardim. We talked.) 

{sohbat-hd'i kardim. We did some talking.) 

3 cs'-* Ci.*:st-3 (sohbat-hd-ye kheyli jdleb va 

mofidi kardim. We had very interesting and useful talks.) 

^LoJu L iS ^LaCi.*^t*i3 (sohbat-ha’i ke ba 

ra'is-e jadid-eman kardim kheyli mofid budand. The talks we had 
with our new boss were very useful.) 

L u.,jLo 4^1 jl ^_J-^ 

(sohbat-hd’i ke ghabl az dn-ke shomd biyd'id bd ra'is-e jadid- 
emdn kardim kheyli mofid budand. The talks we had with our new 
boss before you came were very useful.) 


I 1.6 


Forming causative verbs 


This is a very common form used to make causative / transitive verbs from 
intransitive verbs (or occasionally to give a causative sense to an already 
transitive verb). 

The formation is quite regular: the suffix ^jJJL (-dndan) is added to the 
Stem /; sometimes these verbs have a more form. / lit. version also with the 
suffix [-dnidan]). The resulting verb, too, is always regular: to get the 

present stem or Stem I, simply -dan (or -idan) is dropped from the end of 
the new infinitive. 


Table 11.2 How causative verbs are formed: some examples (left to right) 


Simple infinitive 
(often intransitive) 


^ Causative infinitive 

(always transitive) 


Infinitive 

Stem I 

+ Infinitive 

-dndan 

(-dnidan) 

Stem I 




6^3^ 

khordan, to eat 

khor 

khordndan (khordnidan), 
to feed; to cause to eat 

khordn 





khabidan, to sleep 

khdb 

khdbdndan (khdbdnidan), 
to put to bed; to cause to 
sleep 

khdbdn 
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Simple inpnitive 
(often intransitive) 



Causative inpnitive 
(always transitive) 


Infinitive 

Stem I 

+ 

-andan 

(-dnidan) 

Inpnitive 

Stem I 




(jjAjLjj) jjUdLoj 


residan, to reach 

res 


resandan (resdnidan), 
to cause to reach; to deliver 

resdn 





oWa 

bar-gashtan, to 
return (intr.) 

bargard 


bargarddndan, to (cause to) 
return (tr.) 

bargarddn 





^ ^ L<.>,AdJ 1 

istadan, to stand 

ist 


istdndan, to cause to stand 

istdn 


30 




davidan, to run 

dow / dav 


davdndan, to cause to run 

davdn 

oNjt, 

A 



oU 

paridan, to fly 

par 


pardndan, to cause to fly 

pardn 





O^A, 

pushidan, to wear 

push 


pushdndan, to cause to 
wear; to cover 

pushdn 


lAA 


^ JJLoJ 

o^A 

tarsidan, to fear 

tars 


tarsdndan, to scare 

tarsdn 


Note 1: Not all the verbs have this causative form. 

Note 2: Not all the infinitives ending in -andan are the causative form 
of another infinitive - which means that some can even be intransitive 
(like jjJdU [mandan], to stay^). But the great majority of them are. 

Note 3: The verb (neshastan, to sit, pres, stem neshin) uses 

the shortened causative form {neshandan, to cause to sit). 

Also, in colloquial Persian, you hear the causative / transitive form 
ijjjLSdi {shekandan) for the verb (shekastan, to break, both 

tr. and intr.). 

Examples: 

dj Ij (o'iLj (salam-e man ra be khanevade-etan 
beresdnid. Say hello from me. /Give my greetings to your family.) 

(diruz bar-gasht vali ketab-am ra bar-na- 
gardand. He returned yesterday but did not return my book.) 

dAj dj Ij Ihi (mi-tavdni in ghazd rd be bach.che 

bekhordnif, Can you feed this food to the child?) 
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Persian verbs 

In the course of its simplification, Modern Persian has been moving away 
from simple, irregular verbs. The two main strategies have been: 

(a) using compound verbs formed by only a few verbs - mainly (kar- 
dan, to do) and (shodan, to become) and 

(b) making regular verbs out of the irregular ones. 

The latter strategy, a process which has also been called back-formation of 
the infinitive, needs adding -idan to the present stem of the verb. The irregular 
verb is then usually used in written / literary language only, and the present 
stem for both versions of the verb would be the same. 

Examples for (a): 

(aludan, to pollute, to dirty) t (alude kardan / 

shodan, to make or get dirty and polluted) 

(khastan, to wound [obsolete]) 41 ..-^- (khaste kardan / 

shodan, to make or get tired) 

One interesting example is the verb (gazidan, to bite / sting), a simple 

verb which is even quite ‘regular’ and did not need to be further simplified, 
but is now used in written / literary language only and has been mostly 
replaced by two different compound verbs: {gdz gereftan, to bite) 

and (nish zadan, to sting). 

Examples for (b): 

(khoftan, to sleep) {khdbidan, to sleep) 

(kuftan, to pound, to hammer) -> {kubidan, to pound, to 

mash) 

(rostan, to grow) (ru'idan, to grow) 

[rastan, to escape or be saved) (rahidan, same meaning) 

ijjJj Laj (rahd shodan, same meaning) 

In the case of kuftan / kubidan, their past participles give the names of two 
famous Persian dishes: Alias' (kufte, ball of ground meat mixed with other 
ingredients, in other countries known as kufta, kofta or kofte) and 
(kubide, skewer of ground meat kebab). 
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Most of the verbs formed in Persian from nouns (and all of the verbs made 
from Arabic loan words) add -idan to the noun: 
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{jangidan, to fight) from (jang, fight, war) 

{sanjidan, to measure) from (stone, stone) 

(dozdidan, to steal) from jijji (dozd, thief) 

(fahmidan, to understand) from the Arabic loan words ^ 
(fahm, understanding) 

(talabidan, to desire) from the Arabic loan words i-JL (talab, 
desire) 

(raghsidan, to dance) from the Arabic loan words (raghs, 
dance) 
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To be’ 


The infinitive is (budan, to be), past stem (Stem 11) is ,^ 3,1 (bud), past 
participle is (bude) - and this makes the verb ‘to be’ in Persian quite as 
regular as any other verb when it is about past tense or every structure that 
needs the past stem (like perfect tenses, even future tense). But it is irregular 
in present tense, as Table 11.3 will illustrate. has two different present 
forms: a shorter, suffixed form and a longer version, which is basically 
(hast) + the shorter version - and it is only the longer version that can be used 


Table 11.3 Present tense of the verb jjOjj (budan, to be) 


The verb'to be’ 

Used as suffix 

Used 

independently 

Negative of 
both types 

1 st person singular: 

f- 


pW 

(1) am 

(-am) 

(hastam) 

(nistam) 

2 nd person singular: 

c£- 



(you) are / (thou) art 

(-i) 

(hasti) 

(nisti) 

3rd person singular: 

1 / _ 



(he ! she / it) is 

(ast / -ast) 

(hast) 

(nist) 

1 st person plural: 

(V,- 



(we) are 

(-im) 

(hastim) 

(nistim) 

2 nd person plural: 




(you) are 

(-id) 

(hastid) 

(nistid) 

3rd person plural: 

jkjl ! - 



(they) are 

(-and) 

(hastand) 

(nistand) 
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as an independent verb. In negative, both types use the same form, and one 
wouldn’t need to learn two different negative forms. 


11.8.1 


Notes about writing the suffixed version 


The shorter or suffixed version (also called ‘copula’) is usually written joined 
if the preceding word ends in a consonant - with the exception of 3%. (and, 
occasionally, 3Pl. also): 


{man kuchekam. I’m small.) 
y (to bzorgi. You’re big.) 

3 I (u zan ast. She’s a woman.) 
jji Lo (ma dar otaghim. We are in the room.) 

Umj (shoma dar keldsid. You are in the classroom.) 

L^l or jJli-Sbjiy L^l (dnhd nazdik-and. They’re near.) 

The special case of 3rd person 

• The 3rd person singular cu,j| is usually written separately, although, as a 

remnant of the past style, you might sometimes see it written joined, in 
which case the initial alef is dropped in writing. Thus, the contemporary 
standard is writing c^l yiy> {in khub ast. This is good.), but sometimes 
you might see this written joined as: (same pronunciation and 

meaning). 

• If the previous word is a shorter word ending in vowels -d, -u or -i, you are 

more likely to see ast written joined, in which case ast is usually shortened 
in pronunciation as -sU (-jilts' jjjJ {in ketdb-e shomd-st. This is your 

book.), CU-J 3 I (-jits' ^jjJ {in ketdb-e u-st. This is his / her book.), (t.^—Jlc 
{dli-st, [It] is excellent.). 

• In recent times, there is a growing tendency to write the plural -and also 
separately (by adding an alef), especially when it makes reading easier: 

l^l or L^I {dnhd bozorg-and. They’re big.), but usually L^l 

(^’’T-hd dar irdn-and. They’re in Iran.). 


Writing the suffixed version of ‘to be’ after words ending in vowels 

If the preceding word ends in a vowel, a glide would normally be needed. 
The case of (t.^1 was mentioned above. 

Words ending in -a and -e (i.e., ending in silent a) are always written sepa¬ 
rately, and then an alef'is added as glide in writing. The same is true of words 
1 84 ending in -i, although in the case of -i occasionally you might see it written 



joined with the glide -j/ J added. (In careless writing the glide is sometimes 
dropped altogether.) 
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Examples with words ending in vowels: 


With -a!-e (always written separately + alef)\ ^ (man khdne-am. 
I’m home.); f (to bachche-i. You are a child.) 

With -d / -U-. (man injd-y-am. I’m here.); L^I (dnhd injd- 

y-and. They are here.); but when the suffix starts with U or 

^ 1:^1 Lo (md injd-'im. We are here.); f or y (to injd-'i. 

You (singular) are here.); UJi or UJi (shomd injd-’id. 

You (plural) are here.). Same with -u: (man ddneshju- 

y-am. I’m a (college) student.), etc. 

With -o: ,oly jJu (man pedar-e to-am. I’m your father.); f 

(or ^^jilj) (to nazdik-e rddio-'i. You (Sg.) are near the radio.) 

With -i: (man dovvomi-am. I’m the second one.); y 

(to tehrdni-'i. You (singular) are from Tehran.) 


11.8.2 


Where to use each ‘to be’ version? 


The shorter, suffixed version is by far the more common version. And in 
present perfect tense, where ‘to be’ is required as auxiliary, only the shorter 
version can be used. 

Although in many cases the two forms seem to be interchangeable (specially 
in colloquial Persian), it is recommended that the longer version be used 
only when; 

• There is need for emphasis (as in ‘I am your friend, but [I cannot agree 

with that],’ . . . ^3 ^ c.^3ji [dust-e to hastam, vali. . .]); 

• An independent verb is needed with no predicate (as in short answers: 

‘Yes, I am,’ tdL" [bale, hastam])-, or 

• When it is about the ‘existence’ of something, like ‘there is / there are’ 

(only for 3 Sg.). Compare these examples that use moshkel as adjective 
first and then as noun: 

cu,j| JidiLo jujb' (tdrikh moshkel ast. History is difficult.) 

. Lt’c.oI ^ ^31 ^ ^3^ i ^^ L0....U (shoma daneshjti~ye 

khubi hastid, vali injd yek moshkel hast. You are a good student, 
but there is a problem here.) If you use in this example, it 
would be like saying ‘a problem is here,’ which wouldn’t make 
much sense. 185 
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In spoken Persian, sometimes the longer version is preferred when 

it helps ease the pronunciation and avoid cacophony, as it is the case with 
words ending in -i. For instance, to say ‘You are Iranian,’ the version y 
(to irani hasti) is preferred to y (to irdni'i), although the shorter 

version is also used. 


11.8.3 


Imperative and subjunctive; tenses with Stem II 


(To see how they function, check the relevant parts of the next chapter about 
tenses, aspects, etc.) 


Unlike most of the other verbs, the verb does not use the verb 
(dashtan) as auxiliary to form progressive tenses. 


Unlike almost all of the other verbs, the verb does not use even the pro¬ 
gressive prefix (mi-) for any of the tenses that use this prefix; however, 
in irrealis / counterfactual conditionals and wishes, this prefix sometimes is 
used with past progressive: 


L y (kash to al'an ba man mi-budi, I wish you 
could have been with me now.) 


For the imperative and simple (present) subjunctive, (bash) is used as 
Stem I, with no prefix be- additionally added: 

Imperative: (bash. Be! [sg.]), (bashid. Be! [pi.]). 

Simple (present) subjunctive: (bdsham, ISg.), (bdshi, 2Sg.), 

jJiL (bdshad, 3Sg.), ,^^4 (bdshim, IPL), (bdshid, 2Pl.), AiiL 
(bdshand, 3Pl.). 

The negative simply adds the «a-prefix in all these cases: (na-bdsh. 

Don’t be! [ 5 ^.]) and so on. 

Where Stem II is needed, (bud) is used: 

Perfect (past) subjunctive: 0 J 13 J (bude bdsham, ISg.), ^^4 (bude 

bdshi, 2Sg.), jJi4 (bude bdshad, 3Sg.), (bude bdshim, 

IPL), J^4 (bude bdshid, 2Pl.), Aidi4 (bude bdshand, 3Pl.). 

Simple past tense: (budam, I was), (budi, you [sg'.j were), 

(bud, he / she / it was), (budim, we were), (budid, you were), 

(budand, they were). 
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Present perfect tense: {bude-'am, I have been), (bude-'i, 

you [ 5 ^.] have been), (bude ast, he / she / it has been), 

(bude-'im, we have been), {bude-'id, you have been), 

(bude-'and, they have been). 

For present perfect progressive tense, simply add the prefix (mi-) 
to the above, but this tense is not very common for the verb ‘to be.’ 

Past perfect tense of the verb ‘to be’ is even less common, but possible 
if necessary: past participle of ‘to be’ + past tense of ‘to be’: 

(bude budam, for ‘I had been’), etc., sounds awkward in Persian. Even 
more so its progressive form: almost does not exist. 

Future tense: (khdham bud, I will be), (khdhi bud, 

you [s^.] will be), (khahad bud, he / she / it will be), 

.^33 (khdhim bud, we will be), .^33 j.,^ 13 ^ (khahid bud, you will be), 
J 13 J (khahand bud, they will be). 
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f f.8.4 


Other versions 


If we put together all the different usages of the verb ‘to be’ from early 
Modern Persian (evident in classical poetry and prose) until now, we may 
have to conclude that this verb had four different infinitives: (astan, the 

suffixed ‘-am, -i, ast . . .’ version); (hastan, the independent ‘hastam, 

hasti, hast . . .’ version); (budan, present / subjunctive ‘bovam, bovi, 
bovad . . .’); and (bashidan, ‘bdsham, bdshi, bashad . . .’). 

Before the Islamic revolution, the motto of Iran’s Ministry of Education, 
published on the front cover as well as the first page of all school books, used 
to be this line by the poet Ferdowsi: 


UIji iSjSb IJI 3 ; (tavana bovad har-ke dana bovad, ‘whoever is wise 
is strong’ or ‘knowledge is power’) 


Edere bovad is the 3Sg. of the verb ,j^ 3 J, and it is mostly this 3Sg. which can be 
seen in classical texts of prose and verse. It is as the past tense of 
that is needed and is indispensable. 

also has no function in the past and, as it was earlier shown, it 
is needed for imperative / subjunctive. It should be noted, however, that 
in ‘bad Persian’ (written administrative / ‘journalistic’ language, never in 
spoken / colloquial) is conjugated for present tense as a normal verb 

(mi-bdsham, mi-bdshi, mi-bashad, mi-bdshim, mi-bashid, mi-bashand), as an 
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alternative ‘to be,’ a practice disliked and discouraged by those who care for 
‘good Persian’ and better style. 

For negative also, the shorter or ‘astan’ version had its own shorter negative, 
which can only be found in classical texts: 


^ (ni-am ■■ 
^ {ne-'i = 



(ne-'im = 
(ne-'id = 
JJ-J (ni-yand = 


I 1.9 


Similar to all other verbs, there is nothing irregular about Stem II and things 
related to the past; in other respects, however, {dashtan, to have) could 

be said to be just a little more irregular than normal irregular verbs. It’s not 
just having an irregular Stem I: 

• In its simple form, unlike all other verbs (forget ‘to be’ for a 

moment), does not use the prefix mi- in simple present tense: 

(Ojb {daram, I have) and not {mi-ddram), {dari, you [sg^.] 

have) and so on. 

• In its simple form, it does not have any progressive form, either using the 

auxiliary (which would be itself) or using the progressive prefix 

(mi-); similar to ‘to be,’ however, it can use mi- sometimes in irrealis / 
counterfactual conditionals and wishes: . . . {agar 

bishtar pul mi-ddshtam . . ., Had I had more money . . .). 

• In its simple form, it uses perfect (or past) subjunctive for imperative or 
wherever normally simple (or present) subjunctive is needed: 

!^L Ij (in pul rd ddshte bdsh. Have / keep this money!) 

AJLdib juL (bdyad hanuz kami ddshte bdsham, I must still 

have some.) 

But where other verbs normally need perfect subjunctive, in its sim¬ 

ple form would take one step further back, using a double-perfect form 
(or perfect subjunctive II, see Section 12.11.2), which rarely happens and 
is not a common form in Persian: jJiL juL (bdyad 

hanuz kami ddshte bude bdshad. He / she must still have had some.) 
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Compound verbs that use are of two kinds: ' ' 
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(a) The more irregular ones: These are the compounds that retain in some 

way the base meaning (‘to have’), and they are exactly similar to the 
‘simple form’ of mentioned above, with the same deviations from 
general rules of tenses, etc. A major test for recognizing this group is 
to see whether they use the prefix mi- for simple present tense or not: 
you say , 0 ^ 1 .^ jlhul (entezdr daram, I expect / have the expectation), not 
entezdr mi-ddram, so it belongs to the more irregular group, and every¬ 
thing mentioned above for the ‘simple form’ applies to this compound 
also, like: jlhuJl juL [bdyad entezdr ddshte bdsham, I must 

expect.), etc. 

(b) The less irregular ones: These are the compounds that are not so closely 

associated with the base meaning (‘to have’), and these are ‘irregular’ 
just in the sense that Stem I of the verb is irregular. These use the 

prefix mi- for present tense and all progressive tenses and follow the 
same patterns as all other (irregular) verbs. Compounds like 
{bar-ddshtan, to pick up / take) and aSj (negah-ddshtan, to keep) 

belong to this group: jj Ij 3 I (« ketdb-ash rd bar-mi-ddrad. 

He / she picks up his / her book.), aSj Ij jjl juL (bdyad dn rd negah 
ddrad. He must keep it.) and so on. 

The negative simply adds the wit-prefix in all of the above examples: 

^jIjJ (hich puli na-ddram, I have no money.) 

!j|jJ jj Ij (dn rd bar-na-ddrl. Don’t take that!) 

!^L ,_gjlJoUl jl (az man hich entezdri na-ddshte bdsh!. 

Don’t have any expectations of me!) 
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Modal verbs 


Persian does not have a wide range of modal verbs, and the few that can 
be mentioned often have a double life - used more like normal verbs than 
modals, except for certain functions. 

fbayestan, to have to, must) 

This is a true defective modal verb, not capable of being conjugated for dif¬ 
ferent persons and reduced almost entirely to JuL (bdyad) and - much less |89 


II.IO.I 





I I Table 11.4 Bayad 

Persian verbs - 

AjL Used with Is equal to Example 


bdyad 

Stem II (short infinitive) 

(impersonal) 




one must 

{bdyad raft) 

One must go. 

bdyad 

Simple subjunctive 

must or have to 

UjL 

{bdyad beravad) 

He must go. 

bdyad 

Perfect subjunctive 

must have 

juL 

{bdyad rafte bdshad) 

He must have gone. 


Past participle 


JoJoL JoL 


+ perfect subjunctive of 


{bdyad rafte bude bdshad) 


do be" 


He must have (been) gone. 

bdyad 

Past progressive 

should have 

JljL 

{bdyad mi-raft) 

He should have gone. 



had to 

Jl>L 

(bdyad mi-raft) 

He had to go. 


common now - (bdyest). Both forms can be preceded by the prefix 

mi-, and as a remnant of older usage, can add the unstressed suffix 

-i. Regardless of their distinct usage and function in early modern Persian, 
in contemporary Persian, all of them {bayad, mi-bayad, bdyest, mi-bdyest, 
bdyesti, mi-bdyesti) are treated as synonyms, with bdyad becoming increas¬ 
ingly more common at the cost of the other forms. 

Table 11.4. lists all the constructions possible with bdyad (from left to 
right). 


(tavanestan, to be able to, can) 

This verb is about ability and possibility; it is usually conjugated like a nor¬ 
mal verb and is followed by a verb (often in the subjunctive form) that rep¬ 
resents the action that can be performed. What makes it a modal verb is its 
use in an impersonal construction, where only the Stem I (^\f, tavdn) is used 
and the next verb uses the short infinitive (Stem II) form. 

In this construction, tavdn is used without any conjugational suffixes added, 
but usually with the prefix mi-, or if needed be-, adding also the negative 
190 prefix wherever needed: mi-tavdn, ne-mi-tavdn, be-tavdn, na-tavdn. 


11.10.2 






This impersonal construction (‘one can ...’) does not have any ‘past’ form in 
contemporary Persian, and for the past, one has to resort to (shodan). 
(See below for shodan.) 
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Examples for tavanestan as a normal (non-modal) verb: 


jJjLo (mi-tavanand yek ruz dir-tar biyayand. They 

can come one day later.) 

{nemi-tavdnam dar tdriki bebinam, I can’t see in 

the dark.) 

(„Jyj 3 I L JoLi (shayad betavdnam bd u harf bezanam, I may be 
able to talk to him.) 

Ij .,0 Ij ljIiT (tavdnesti ketdb rd peydd konif. Could you / 

were you able to find the book?) 


Examples for tavanestan as a modal verb: 


Ij Lo.^ (mi-tavan pishnahad-e shoma ra paziroft. 

One can accept your proposal.) 

cJj L;^! cupLj jLi [nemi-tavdn dar in sd'at be dnjd raft. One 

cannot go there at this hour.) 

JuLi Ij JoLi (shdyad be-tavdn mddar-ash rd did. One may be 

able to see his mother.) 

Clod ij ^ I 3 CJ juLi (shayad na-tavan in ra sabet hard. One may not 
be able to prove this.) 

fshayestan, to befit) 

This can be a normal verb, meaning ‘to befit / to merit / to be worthy of.’ The word 
juLi (shdyad, 3Sg.), however has come to have some independent life for itself: 

(1) Shdyad can be used as adverb, meaning ‘maybe / perhaps.’ Nothing 
special about it; you don’t even need to use the subjunctive after it: 

3 I juLi (shdyad u nemi-ddnad. Maybe he does not know.) 

3 I joLi (shdyad u nemi-ddnest. Maybe he did not know.) 

(2) It can be used as a quasi-impersonal verb with a meaning similar to ‘may / 
might,’ followed by subjunctive (simple or perfect): 

jjIjJ 3 I juLi (shdyad u na-ddnad. He may not know.) 

juiL acijJ 3 I juLi (shdyad u na-rafte bdshad. He may not have gone.) 191 


11 . 10.3 
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(3) Now rather archaic-sounding and only in poetry, and mostly in the form 
of the negative impersonal juLiJ (na-shayad) followed by short infini¬ 
tive of the next verb, it is used in the sense of (in-)appropriateness or 
(im-)possibility. The example given below sounds poetic / archaic: 


Uj (jLLo juLiJ Ij JiJa (in tefl ra na-shayad dar biyaban raha 
hard. One cannot abandon this child in the desert.) 

Note that since JoLi can function as both an adverb (maybe / perhaps) and 
a modal (may / might), using subjunctive after it is optional. Present tense 
would be almost the same as the subjunctive, and perfect subjunctive would 
be pretty much the same as present perfect tense; in both cases, however, 
using the subjunctive would slightly increase the uncertainty. Compare: 


juLi (shayad nemi-fahmad. Maybe she doesn’t understand.) 
joLi (shayad na-fahmad. She may not understand / find out.) 
Aidiy juLi (shayad neveshte ast. Maybe she has written.) 
jJiL. Aidiy juLi (shayad neveshte bashad. She may have written.) 

(shodan, to get / become) 


11 . 10.4 


Shodan can be: 

(a) a very normal verb, meaning ‘to get / to become,’ and it is one of the two 

most common verbs (the other one being kardan) used to form 

compound verbs; 

(b) an auxiliary verb used to form the passive voice in Persian; 

(c) a modal verb used to show possibility (can / could / may / might), used 
also in impersonal constructions. 

This last case (c), which is a rather recent development in the language, is 
what concerns us here. 

The 3Sg. of shodan (present tense or past progressive) can be used either 
(1) in a quasi-impersonal form followed by a verb in the subjunctive (and that 
verb can be conjugated for all persons) or (2) in a totally impersonal form, 
using only the Stem II (Short Infinitive) of the next verb. 

Similar to if is preceded by something that requires subj., it 

changes to (be-shavad), but this wouldn’t affect the short infinitive that 
follows. 

By using past progressive tense of shodan (3Sg.), an impersonal past state¬ 
ment can be made. 



Examples for quasi-impersonal usage, present and past: 
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^ L Ijiji (mi-shavad farda ba man biyd'if. Can you come 

with me tomorrow?) 

j3j jib \j ^^1 \y> [cherd nemi-shavad in rd har-ruz be- 

khoramf. Why isn’t it possible [for me] to eat this every day?) 

Lyj jl Ij jjjJ J13JLJ juL (bdyad beshavad in rd az mina beporsim. We 
must be able to ask this from Mina.) 

!j3Lo ^ Ij 0^6)3^ i jiJj {agar shod, khdhar-at rd ham biydvar!. If pos¬ 

sible, bring your sister also.) 

? JJuLo {nemi-shod kami zud-tar biyayandf. Couldn’t 

they come a little earlier?) 

Examples for totally impersonal usage, present and past: 

cJj Ldi ^3.^1^ {fardd mi-shavad shend raft. Tomorrow one can go 
swimming.) 

Ij I3J1 ^jj| jJtS'ji oyb-l ^j3Ju (bedun-e ejdze-ye doktor nemi- 

shavad in davd rd khord. One cannot take this medicine without the 
doctor’s permission.) 

j 5 ^ joLoj Ij |jl y3j.ol ^13^^; juLi {shayad na-shavad emruz an ra tamam hard. 
One might not be able to finish it today.) 

Joj5- j^ljjl Ij (J^LJ (diruz mi-shod hamin lebds rd arzdn- 

tar kharid. Yesterday one could buy this same dress cheaper.) 

.ijS" ijj\S L5I3 (vaghe'an nemi-shod hich kdri kard. One 

couldn’t really do anything.) 



English modals or semi-modals and their 
Persian equivalents 


As equivalents of the English modals or some semi-modals, Persian some¬ 
times uses compound verbs / idioms that are not modals in any sense, 
so it will be helpful to check the list in Table 11.5 and learn about the 
structures used. 

‘Shall’, ‘will’ and ‘would’ 

Eor ‘shall’ and ‘will’, you can usually use the Persian future tense. Persian 
has no ‘future perfect’ tense, and the present perfect must be used for shall 
have and will have. 




Table 11.5 English modals or some semi-modals and their Persian equivalents 


Modals 

Present 

Past 


Obligation: 

Past obligation: 


They must go. 

They had to go. 


(aS") JoL (l^l) 

( 45 ") / JlULSjj ^ joL (L^l) 





(dnha) bayad beravand / 

(dnhd) bdyad mi-raftand / majbur 


majburand (ke) beravand / 
majbur hastand (ke) beravand 

budand (ke) beravand 

o 

No obligation: 

No obligation in past: 

J= 

They don’t have to go. 

They didn’t have to go. 

•>s. 


^ ^ / Jjq jJ ( 45 *) Jotiq-o )9-3>to (L^l) 

> 

Caa*.*-u |*jV / >^5^ (^) 

jOjV / >^5^^ AllLioljJ 


(dnhd) majbur nistand (ke) 

(dnhd) majbur na-budand (ke) 

3 

beravand fejbdri na-darand (ke) 

beravand lejbdri na-ddshtand 

c 

beravand / Idzem nist beravand 

(ke) beravand / Idzem na-bud 

o 


beravand 

a> 

> 

Prohibition: 

Past prohibition: 

j= 

They mustn’t go. 

They weren’t (allowed) to go. 

Ui 

3 

JojljkJ ojL:>l (L^l) / AjL-j (L^l) 

ojL:>l (L^l) / AjLj (L^l) 

s 

^5P. 

iJiJJiLwj 1 iJij 


(dnhd) na-bdyad beravand / 

(dnhd) na-bdyad mi-raftand / (dnhd) 


(dnhd) ejdze na-ddrand beravand 

ejdze na-ddshtand beravand 


Conjecture / guesswork: 

Conjecture / guesswork about the 


That must be Mina. 

past: 


joJoL LLa-o JljL 

That must have been Mina. 


dn bdyad mina bdshad 

joJoL Ll*-o JoL 

dn bdyad mina bude bdshad 

J= i 

Obligation / propriety / 

Unrealized past obligation or 

3 

recommendation: 

propriety: 

O "TS 

"s 

We should go. 

We should have gone by now. 


(V.3.K ^.^3 



bdyad beravim 

td hdld bdyad mi-raftim / Idzem 

n 


bud mi-raftim 


Necessity: 

Past necessity: 


You need to stay here. 

I needed to say that. 


L?>o->l joL / L?>o->l C-o-jI 


> 

Idzem ast injd bemdni / bdyadinjd 

Idzem bud dn rd beguyam 

J= 

bemdni 


a> 

(U 

3 

No necessity: 

No necessity in past: 


You needn’t stay here. 

You didn’t need to say that. / You 

'O 

a> 

a> 

j j ^Lo-> Lptljl (®)V 

needn’t have said that. 


Lptijl 

o' b o' (‘P 


Idzem nist injd bemdni / majbur 



nisti injd bemdni 

Idzem na-bud dn rd begu'i / 
majbur na-budi dn rd begu'i 


(Continued) 





Table 11.5 (Continued) 


Modals 

Present 

Past 

U 

a> 

Propriety / recommendation: 

Past propriety (-> see ‘should have’): 

a> 

You had better see him. 

(You should have seen him.) 





behtar ast u rd bebinid 

behtar bud u rd mi-didid 


Possibility: 

Past possibility: 


He may / might come. 

He may / might have come. 

a> 

/ iJoLiO I 1 iJoLiO OljLaIj 

OoiaJ b 0 lXo 1 1 / l3laaJ b O 1 A. 4 I Oobjj 

>■ 

j3 

ijij Lo 11.^ 

b 0 iA. 4 I Cij 1^ I / 


shayad biyayad / momken ast 

shdyad dmade bdshad / momken 

bt) 

biyayad / emkdn darad biyayad 

ast dmade bdshad / emkdn ddrad 

B 


dmade bdshad 

-£ 

Asking for permission: 

- 

E 

May I go? 


a> 

1 =r« 1 =r« 


> 

1 



ejdze mi-dahid beravam? / mi- 


c 

tavdnam beravam? / mi-shavad 



beravam? / momken ast beravam? 


may 

Giving permission: 

You may go now. 

A_o1^Y^ V1j> 

bald mi-tavdnid beravid 



Ability / inability: 

Past ability / inability: 


I can (I am able to) write. / I can’t 

I could (/ couldn’t) write. 


(Fm not able to) write. 




o 

mi-tavdnam benevisam / nemi- 

Pas? accomplishment / failure to 


tavdnam benevisam 

accomplish: 



I was able to (= managed to) 

X) 


write. / 1 wasn’t able to (= failed 

a> 


to) write. 

X 


/ 3 ^ ^ >a.AAj ^j-9 ^ I ^ 

2 


^j-9 ^ |^_>L>w..ij 1 

D 

o 


tavdnestam (/ movaffagh shodam) 

u 


benevisam / natavdnestam (/ 



movaffagh na-shodam) benevisam 

o 

u 

Possibility / impossibility: 

Past possibility / impossibility: 

c 

It can (/ can’t) / could (/ couldn’t) 

It can (/ can’t) / could (/ couldn’t) 

u 

get worse. 

have gotten worse. 


/ /) 

/ JoJob oJoJo /) 

b OOlaaJ ji 1 



mi-tavdnad (/ nemi-tavdnad) bad- 

mi-tavdnad (/ nemi-tavdnad) bad- 


tar beshavad / momken ast (! nist) 

tar shode bdshad ! momken ast 


bad-tar beshavad 

(/ nist) bad-tar shode bdshad 


( Continued) 
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Table 11.5 (Continued) 


196 


Modals Present 

Past 

Suggestion: 

Suggestion for past: 

We could pick another color. 

We could have picked another color. 

(Ij) ‘.^J 


mi-tavdnim rang-e digari rd 

mi-tavdnestim rang-e digari rd 

entekhdb konim 

entekhdb konim 

Asking for permission / request: 
Could I leave? 

/ V3.ti I ‘'■fsy “jW"! 

^ l®3jJ ^|*3jJ 

ejdze mi-dahid beravamf / mi- 
tavdnam beravam? / mi-shavad 
beravam? / momken ast beravam? 



‘Would’ is a different story. There being no future in the past in Persian, you 
would need to check the units on conditionals and reported speech. ‘Would 
have’ appears usually in irrealis or counterfactual statements, which is again 
covered in units on conditionals and wishes. 

For ‘would’ used in polite requests, see could in Table 11.5 above. 

For ‘would rather’ you should simply use the verb (tarjih dadan, 

to prefer) and conjugate it as a normal verb or use some expression like 

(bishtar dust dashtan, to like better [‘more’]). In both cases, Li' 
{td) is used for than (not jl, az), and the verb is placed before h (and 4Sli>l h 
or aSjI h should be used if a second verb is needed): 

!) {bishtar dust darani 

[/ tarjih mi-daham] yek gorbe bdsham. I’d rather be a cat.) 

^^ 1 ) 3.0 l5o Ij {bishtar dust 

daram [/ tarjih mi-daham] yek gorbe bdsham td yek mush. I’d rather 
be a cat than a mouse.) 

4 jL:> Ij y 1) jOjlj ^,..^ 3 ^ {bishtar 

dust ddram ]/ tarjih mi-daham] safar konam td in-ke dar khdne 
be-mdnam. I’d rather be on a trip than stay at home.) 

However, if you want to use the above verbs with nouns and not a second 
verb, you would need the prepositions Aj and 3 I for respectively ^y^y 
and 

1) {gorbe rd be mush tarjih mi-daham, I prefer 

a cat to a mouse.) 





jOjl^ (^JJLo 4jL:> /) djL:> ^JJLo jl Ij j£^ {sufUT 

[kardan] rd bishtar az mandan dar khdne dust daram, I like travelling 
more than staying at home.) 
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And how about ‘would’ in a sense close to ‘used to’ (repeated actions in the 
past)? In Persian, you simply use past progressive: 

.iL (OjjiLo jl b' J^l^^ Lo ^L> 4j 4ita jSb JLjjLj (pdrsdl har-hafte 

be khdne-ye md mi-dmad td az mddar-am fdrsi ydd be-girad. Last year 
he would come / used to come to our house every day to learn Persian 
from my mother.) 

L.Sojjjj 4 j j^_L 9 (^3 3 3 I [u tofid-tar va 

tond-tar pdru mi-zad, vali ghdyegh be sdhel nazdik nemi-shod. He 
paddled / would paddle faster and faster, but the boat wouldn’t get 
close to the shore.) 


‘Could have’ also needs some attention: 

Sometimes it is closer to ‘probability’ (may / might), as when you say. Any stu¬ 
dent could have written that on the board. The Persian translation would be: 


Alljkj (^3j Ij (jjl (Cto.ul /) jSb 

(har shdgerdi mi-tavdnad [/ mi-tavdnest / mi-tavdneste ast] dn rd ru-ye 
takhte neveshte bdshad) 

Sometimes it is about some very real possibility which was not realized, as 
when you say, ‘Why did you talk to the officers like that? They could have 
arrested you.’ Here you wouldn’t use past subjunctive, and ‘They could have 
arrested you’ should be translated as: 

Atif ySz^i, Ij 3 J Aii..-jl 3 J^ (mi-tavdnestand to rd dastgir konand) or 
Atif ySz^i, Ij 3 J [momken bud to rd dastgir konand) 

Finally, ‘let’s’: For ‘let’s’, simply use IPL, subjunctive - although this can also 
be preceded by the imperative aJLh ! (biyd / biyd'id, lit. ‘come’) or jl j.Sj 
JujidSj / (begozdr / begozdrid, here used in the sense of ‘to allow’). 

Examples: 

^ 3 ^ (beravim shahr. Let’s go to the city.) 

Ia£ L^I jSjJi {digar dnjd ghazd na-khorim. Let’s not eat there 
anymore.) 
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,, 1 ^ oLSj ^ L Ij (biya / biya'id in film ra ba ham negdh 

konim, [Come] let’s watch this movie together.) 

3 I j\ / jIaSj (begozdr / begozarid az u ham be-porsim. 

Let’s ask him also.) 


I 1.12 


Past participles 


The past participle, which was mentioned briefly among verb derivatives (Section 
10.2.3.2), is the only derivative that has a function in the formation of certain 
verb forms (perfect formations) and deserves to be covered here in more detail. 


Past participle is Stem II (past stem) + a stressed final -e suffix (written, natu¬ 
rally, with silent he) - for all the verbs, without exception. (See Section 6.9 / 
E or Section 10.2.3.2 also.) Example: 


Infinitive: (gozashtan, to pass) 

Stem II ( past stem or short infnitive, what remains from infinitive after 
you drop the final -an): (gozasht) 

Past participle: (after you add the -e suffix): (gozashte, ‘passed’ 

or ‘past’) 


As 412 i. if shows, a past participle can be used as an adjective or as a noun. 
Similar to nouns and adjectives, it has its stress on the last syllable. When 
used as a noun, it can take a plural suffix if needed, following the same rules 
applied to plural of nouns. It can also take the na- prefix, with a meaning 
similar to the English un- prefix. Some examples: 


itia (hafte-ye gozashte, last week) 
jji (dar gozashte, in the past) 

Ladi 2 i ji” (gozashte-hd, past times) 

(morde-hd / mordegdn, the deceased) 

Lulls' i_SL (yek ketdb-e na-khdnde, an unread book) 

The most important function of a past participle, however, is its role in the 
formation of all perfect tenses and constructions. 

Note that, in the last example mentioned above, na-khdnde (unread) is an 
adjective with final stress, whereas in a sentence like Ij ljLiS' o' l>“ 

(man dn ketdb rd na-khdnde-am, I have not read that book.), na-khdnde is a 
past participle used in a negative present perfect tense, and here the negative 
na- prefix takes the main stress. 




For the use of a past participle as a substitute for a finite verb (sometimes 
called participial absolute), see Section 13.18. 
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List of Persian simple verbs 


• The following is a complete list of all simple Persian verbs, not only those 
common in contemporary usage but those still not so obsolete as being 
impossible in contemporary literary / poetic language. 

• With the past stem (Stem II) being regular in Persian - always obtained 
by dropping the final -an in infinitive - only the present stem (Stem I) has 
been mentioned. 

• In the few cases where there is a change in the pronunciation of Stem I 
(from imperative to present; see Section 12.2), these have been indicated 
by using the sign -> (imp. -> pres.) where the pronunciation is given. 
(The same sign has been used for giving the Stem I as well as for cross- 
references between different entries.) 

• Stem I has been entered separately also on the list, to make it easier for 
those who do not know the infinitive. 

• The list also mentions the causative form of the verbs (see Section 11.6), 
when these are common in the language. For the meaning, you should 
check the main verb, unless the meaning involves something more than 
just being the causative version of another verb. 

• Although a list of simple verbs only, the compound verbs that use a 
prefix (like bar-) have also been included, while you are referred to the 
simple form for their Stem I. In transcription, these prefixes have been 
hyphenated to make it easier to find the main verb. 

• A tilde indicates the omission of the entry word (or part of a 
compound). 

• An asterisk may have been used in impersonal (compound) verbs to show 
where a pronoun should be added. 

• As for the meaning, only one or two of the most common meanings are 
usually given, and in a few cases a usage note may have been added. 

• It has been indicated through abbreviations what level of language the 
verb belongs to; no indication means they are common. 

• The order of the Persian alphabet is shown here (right to left) to make the 
search easier: 


I [a] 

[akhtan] obs.; 
Ijl [drd\ 


199 
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{drdstan\ Ijl, drd] to decorate (lit.) 

(oljl [drdm\ 

[dramidan] [-> joljl, drdm\ to rest (lit.) 
jiji [dzdr] -> 

[dzordan] jljl, dzdr] to torment (form.) 

LojI [dzemd] -> 13 ^ 5 ^ 3 ! 

^jLiy 3 jl [dzemudan] [-> Ujl, dzemd] to try, to test (form.) 

LjI [dsd] 

[dsudan] LjI, d.sd] to rest (lit.) 

joLil [dshdm] 

[dshdmidan] [-^ d.shdm] to drink (form.) 

[dshoftan] [-^ d.shub] to make chaotic (form.) 

[dshub] 

jLcI [dghdr] ^yl^) 

[dghdrdan] obs.; ^ ypJzs.) 
jUI [dghdz] 

^jjujLcI [dghdzidan] [-> jUI, dghdz] to begin (lit.) 
jt] [dghar] ypJzs.) 

[dghardan] obs.-, yyJzs.) 

ypjzs] [dgheshtan or dghashtan] jlil or jil; obs. in present] to smear, 

to dip, to mix, to pollute (lit.) 

[dfaridan] dfarin] to create 

yjjs\ [dfarin] -> 
i^\ [dkan] 

[dkandan] yS'\, dkan] to stuff, to fill, to pack (lit.) 

^jLal5‘l [dgdhdn] ^jA,JLaL?l 

^A^LsbLf 1 [dgdhdnidan] y\jb\^\] to inform, to warn (lit.) 

Vl [did] 

[dludan] VI, did] to pollute, to dirty (form.) 

[dmadan] [-> 1, d] to come 
[dmorz] ^jJujj^l 

^jJ.JjJ^I [dmorzidan] j^^l, dmorz] to absolve 

[d.mukh.tan] [-> j^^l, d.muz] to learn [sth. from: jl]; to teach 
[sth. to: dj] 

33^1 [d.muz] 

iji:ky:l [d.mikh.tan] d.miz] to mix 

3 ,y:l [d.miz] 

200 

J 3 I [d.var] (j'ijil 

^ 3 ,^ 33 ! [d.var.dan] ["^ 33 !, d.var] to bring 


[d.vikh.tan] ^jl, d.viz] to hang 
^jjl [d.viz] -> 

[dhekhtan / dhikhtan] [-> ^ 1 , dhiz, present obs.] to 
unsheathe (sword); usually past; see also (all obs.) 

[dhiz] or 

jj\ [arz] 

jjjojjl [ar.zi.dan] jjl, arz] to be worth; to cost 
[estddan] lit.; jjLiL^I 
[estadan] obs.; ^ 
cJI [oft] -> 

[of.td.dan] cJI, oft] to fall 

[af.rdkh.tan] yijil, af.rdz] to hoist; obs.; 
jl^l [af.rdz] 

ijidiljil [af.rdsh.tan] [-> jl^l, af.rdz] to hoist, to elevate 
[af.rukh.tan] [-> 33 ^!, af.ruz] to kindle (lit.) 

33^1 [af.ruz] ^ o^ 3 >l 
lyil [af.zd] ^ ^^. 333 ) 

ijLi 33 sl [af.zu.dan] lyil, af.zd] to increase (form.) 

[^j/.5or] 

[af.sor.dan] af.sor] to freeze; to extinguish (lit.); also 

[af.shdn] -> ^jjjLiil 

[af.shdn.dan] 3 jLiil, af.shdn] to scatter; to sprinkle 
[af.shor.dan] [-> j^l, af.shor] see 
[af.kan] 

ijjjiiil [af.kan.dan] [-> af.kan] to throw (lit.); see also 
jLjI [an.bdr] ^ 

[an.bdsh.tan] jLjI, an.bdr] to store 
joh^l [an.jdm] 

(dj) [an.jd.mi.dan (be)] [-> an.jdm] to lead to; to result 

in; to end up 
IjjI [an.dd] 

[an.ddkh.tan] 3 !^^!, an.ddz] to throw 
3 IJJI [an.ddz] 

^jii- 3 jj| [an.dukh.tan] [-> 33 JJI, an.duz] to save; to accumulate 
ijLi 3 jj| [an.du.dan] [-> IjjI, an.dd] to plaster (lit.) 

33 JJI [an.duz] ^ 31 ^ 33 ^! 

[an.dish] 

[an.di.shi.dan] [-> an.dish] to think (form.) 2 OI 
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jLSjI [en.gdr] 

[en.gash.tan] [-> jLSil, en.gdr] to assume; to suppose 
[an.gikh.tan] an.giz] to stir, to provoke 

[an.giz] ^ 

[ist] 

[is.td.dan] [-> c^l, ist] to stand; to stop/pause (causative: 

[bdkh.tan] [-> jL, bdz] to lose; to play or gamble 
jL [bdr] 

^jljL [bdrdn] ^ 

[bdrdndan] [-> bdrdn] causative of 

[bd.ri.dan] jL, bdr] to rain (causative: 

jL [bdz] 

1 jlj [bdz-d] -> jL 

[bdz-dmadan] [-> 1 yL, bdz-d] to come back {lit.) 
c-^l jL [bdz-ist] ^ jL 

^jjiL^ljL [bdz-istddan] [-> c^l jL, bdz-ist] to stop {intr. or with the 
prep, jl) {lit.) 
jL [bdz-ddr] jL 

^j^lLijL [bdz-ddshtan] jl'^jb, bdz-ddr] to prevent, to dissuade, to detain 

jL [bdz-gard] ^jJiifjL 
jL [bdz-garddn] ^jjJ|jij5jL 

^jjJb^jL [bdz-garddndan] [-> ^jlji^jL, bdz-garddn] to return sth., to 
give back 

ijjdjfjL [bdz-gereftan] bdz-gir] to take back {lit.) 

^jiiijL [bdz-gash.tan] [-> ^^fjL, bdz-gard] to return {bdz- is a prefix) 
(to.; see 

jjpifjL [bdz-goftan] [-> ^^jL, bdz-gu] to relate, to recount 

^jL [bdz-gu] 

yS 34 [bdz-gir] ^ o^/jL 

ijLo jL [bdz-mdn] -> ^jJJL3 jL 

^jJJLcjL [bdz-mdndan] jjLo jL, bdz-mdn] to stop, to remain, to survive 

ljL jL [bdz-ydb] jjjiLjL 

jjiiLjL [bdz-ydftan] [-> ljL jL, bdz-ydb] to salvage, to retrieve, to 

recover 

202 

^L [bdsh] and ,jJ>,^L 

^jJ.,yiL [bdshidan] [-> jJjL, bdsh] a formal version of (‘to be’), only 

for present tense; not used in spoken Persian and avoided in ‘good’ 
written Persian. 


[bdf\ 

[bdf.tan] [-> ^L, bdf\ to knit; to weave; to braid 
JL [bdl\ 

[bd.li.dan] JL, bdl] to grow; to boast 
JuL [bd.yad] must; should (modal verb; same form for all persons). 
Other variants sometimes used as synonyms: JjL^ [mi-bdyad\, c.^L 
[bdyest\, c^L^ {mi-bdyest\ or the rather archaic 
[bdyesti/mi-bdyesti\ 

c^\^_ [bdyest/bdyesti\ (both used also with mi-) -> juL 

[bdyestan] [see note under juL] must (modal verb) 

(JLiu [bakhsh] ^ or 

Uujkj [bakhshd] or 

[bakhshd'idan] LijiL., bakhshd) to forgive; to pardon [lit.) 

[bakhshudan] bakhsh or Liiu, bakhshd] to forgive; 

to pardon {form.) 

[bakh.shi.dan] [-> ^J^,, bakhsh] to forgive; to pardon aj 
[~ be] to bestow upon 
y. [bar] -> 

J [bor] 

\jj [bar-d] 

[bar-dshoftan] [-> bar-ashub] {lit.-, emphatic form of 

jjiidil) to excite or agitate, to disturb, to get agitated 
I_ yi [bar-ashub] 

[bar-dmadan] [-> 1^, bar-d] to rise, to climb {lit.) 
jj\y; [bar-dvar] ^ y. 

y [bar-dvardan] [jj\y bar-dvar] to grant (as a wish), to meet 
(a need) 

■)y [bardz] -> 

[bardzidan] [-> J^, bardz] to befit, to become, to suit 

[bar-afrukhtan] [-> yjs) y, bar-afruz] {lit.; emphatic form of 
^jl:> 3 jil) to kindle, to burn 
33^1 y [bar-afruz] ^ y 

[bar-an.ddkh.tan] bar-an.ddz] to overthrow 

[bar-anddz] ^ 

[bar-chidan] [-> ^yy^y, bar-chin] to pick up, to clear (the table), 
to remove, to wind up 
yy>y [bar-chin] 

[bar-khds.tan] }^y, bar-khiz] to rise; to stand up 
j 3 ji- y [bar-khor] ^ y 
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(aj) y, [bar-khordan (be)] j^y] to encounter, to come across 

(‘^dj) y [bar-khordan (be*)] j^y] to be offended (impersonal 

in this sense only) 
y [bar-khiz] ^ ,jzJ\s^y 
[bar-dar] 

[bar-dash.tan] bandar] to pick up (+ mi- in pres, and 

progressive tenses) 

[bordan] y, bar] to take (away), to carry; to win (a prize or 
match) 

.SjS'y [bar-gard] (y^y 
[bar-gar.dan] 

yJ^:^.s^y [bar-gar.dan.dan] [-^j\.Sjfy, bar.gar.dan] to return sth. or so. 
(tr.) 

y^y [bar-gash.tan] bar-gard] to return {bar- is a prefix) 

[boridan] y, bor] (note: sometimes with tashdid as bor.ridan) 
to cut 


[basd] 

[bas.tan] ^y, band] to close, to shut; to tie, to fasten; to attach 
[basudan] [-> L..J, basd] to touch 
[basij] 

[basi/idan] [-> basi/] to mobilize (lit.) 

[bal'] -> 

[bal’idan] [-> ^rL, bal'] to swallow 
JJJ [band] -> 
y [bu] -> 

yj^sy [bu.dan] [-> jJjL, bdsh] to be; see note under 
^yjy [bus] y Jy .‘.‘ j y 
^jJ.^y [busidan] bus] to kiss 

[bu'idan] [-> y, bu] to smell (lit.) 
y^^ [bikh.tan] yy, biz] to sift (form./poet.) 

}y [biz] 

[bin] ^ 

L [pd] 

[pdsh] 

^jLiLi [pdshdn] ^jjjLiL 

^jjjLiL [pdshdndan] (jLiL, pdshdn] causative of 

[pd.shi.dan] jJjL, pdsh] to strew; to sprinkle (causative: 

^ L..U L)) 

VL [pd.ld] 


ijLi 3 JL; [pa.lu.dan] [-> VL, pd.ld] to refine 

[pd.'i.dan] [-> L, pd\ to last; to watch or guard 
[pokh.tan] [-> paz] to cook (trJintr.) 
jjju [pa.zir] 

{pa.zi.rof.tan\ jjjo, pa.zir] to accept, to agree; to consent 
(form./wrt.) 

[pa.rd.kan] 

[pa.rd.kan.dan] pa.rd.kan] to scatter (lit.) 

uU [paran] -> 

[pardndan] 6U> paran] causative of 
[parddkhtan] [-> jiLijj, par.ddz] to pay; to proceed 
[parddz] 

[pars] 

[pa.rast] 

[pa.ras.ti.dan] [-> pa.rast] to worship 

(jl) [por.si.dan (az)] [-^ pars] to ask a question (from); don’t 

use in the sense of asking someone to do sth.! 

[par.var] -> 

[parvardn] 

[parvardndan] causative of ^j^j 3 ^. 

ijjuj 3 ^ [pdrvardan/ parvaridan] j 3 jj, parvar] to cherish; to 

rear (form./lit.) (causative: ^jjJlj 3 ^) 

[parhikhtan] [-> parhiz] (past tense obs.) to abstain, to 

keep away 

[parhiz] or (only present tense common) 

[parhizidan] [-> parhiz] (past tense obs.) to abstain, to 

keep away 

ijjujj [paridan] [-> par] to fly (not used for planes); to jump or leap 
(causative: jjJ^ljj) 
yj, [paz]^ 
yi-yj [pazhmor] 

[pazhmordn] -> 

[pazhmordndan] pazhmordn] causative of 

[pazhmordan] j^yj, pazhmor] to wither (causative: y^jJl^yj) 

03 yj [pa.zhuh] 

yjj,,^ 3 yj [pa.zhu.hi.dan] i53yj, pa.zhuh] to do research, to investigate 
(form.) 

yjjilji ,_yJ [pas-dddan] oji ~] to give back, to return (tr.) 205 
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[pas-ferestadan\ [-> ~] to send back 

[pas-gereftan] [-> ~] to take back 


[pa.san.di.dan] pa.sand] to choose or like better; to 

admire 
^■^4 [paJds] 

[pada.si.dan] [-> po-das] to wither 

l51L [pelek\ 

[pelekidan] [-> l5LL, pelek] {colloq.) to walk around some place 
to kill time 

jIjJj [pen.dar] ^ or 

[pendaridan] (obs) see 

[pen.ddsh.tan] pen.ddr] to assume; to think (form.)-, 

also {obs.) 

% [pu] ^ 

[pu.si.dan] to decay; to decompose (causative: 



[pMsh) y ^ 

[pu.shi.dan] [-> J^^., push] to wear; to cover (causative: 

\puk\ -> 

[pu.ki.dan] [-> puk] to become hollow, as a nutshell without 
a kernel (causative: 

[pu.'i.dan] [-> pu] to run in search of (lit.) 
g,0 [pick] -y 
[pichdn] 

[pichdndan] pichdn] causative of 

[pick] gLo, pick] to turn, to wrap 
4,0 [pird] -y 

[pirdstan] [-> pira] to trim, to decorate, to dress up (lit.) 
[pey.md] 

[pey.mu.dan] L,o, pey.md] to traverse; to measure 
[pey.vas.tan] pey.vand] to join 

[pey.vand] -y 
Ljh [tdb] -y 

[tdf.tan] [-> L,jh, tdb] to shine; see (causative: 

[tdkh.tan] jb, tdz] to assault; to rush (lit.); also: (caus¬ 

ative: 
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u'j^' [taran] ijJjijb 








ijjJljb' [tarandan] taran] to put to flight 

p [taz] ^ 

[tdzdn] -> 

[tdzdndan] causative of 

ijjujlJ [tdz] jh, tdz] see 

[tdf.tan] L^h, tdb] to shine (lit.); see (causative: jjjjLlJ) 

[ta.pi.dan] 4^', tap] to beat; to pulsate (causative: jjJjL;) 
p\y [ta.rdsh] -> 

[ta.rd.shi.dan] [-> ^1^, ta.rdsh] to carve, to whittle; to shave 
[ta.rdv] -> 

ijjojip' [ta.rd.vi.dan] ^\y, ta.rdv] to trickle; to ooze (lit.) 

[tars] 

[tar.si.dan] tars] to be afraid; to fear (causative: jjjjLjp') 

PjJ [torsh] -> ly^-piy 

ly^-piy [tor.shi.dan] [-> Py, torsh] to become sour 
Sy [tark] o^y 

^j'.py [tar.ki.dan] [-> Sy, tark] to explode (causative: 
ijLSj [ta.kdn] jjjjLSd 

ijjjLSJ [ta.kdn.dan] ijlSJ, ta.kdn] to cause to shake 
^y>3 [tamarg] -> 

^j^py>J [tamargidan] tamarg] (rude) to sit, to sit down 

p [tan] -> 

JlSP [ta.ni.dan] p, tan] to spin, to weave 
[ta.vdn] 

[ta.vd.nes.tan] jjly, ta.vdn] can, to be able to 
P^y [tukhtan] jy, tuz] (obs.) to perform or exercise 
■p [tuz] -> pd^y 

P-^ [jas.tan] dj>, jah] to leap; to jump; see also 
py^ [jos.tan] [-> y>, ju] to seek; to [search for sth. and] find (form.); 
also 

[jonb] -> 

^jj 444 L> [jon.bi.dan] [-> yp-, jonb] to move; to wiggle; to hurry (caus¬ 
ative: 

Pp [fang] 

[jan.gi.dan] Pp, fang] to fight 
y> [jow ^ jav] 
y> [ju] -> pyp or 

Pp [jush] -> ^^Pp 207 
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[ju.shi.dan] [-> jush] to boil (intr.) (causative: 

\jowidan or javidan] jow jav] to chew 

[ju'idan] ju] see 

ai- \jah\ -> or 

[jahan] ^ or 

[jahandan\ [-> jjL^, jahan] causative of or 

jahidan] ai-, jah] to jump, to leap; see also \jastan] 

4jI:> [chap] 

^jA,uL:> [cha.pi.dan] chap] to plunder 

^ [chap] -> 

[chapan] -> 

[chapandan] [-> ^jL^, chapan] causative of 
[cha.pi.dan] [-> 4,^, chap] to crowd into (causative: 

^ [char] 

[chardn] 

[charandan] olr?’ chardn] causative of 
[chart] 

[charbidan] vr?! chart] to exceed the due weight; to turn 
the scale 

[charkh] -> 

[char.khi.dan] charkh] to turn (around); to revolve 

(causative: 

[cha.ri.dan] [-> char] to graze (causative: 

^ [chos] -> 

[chasb] 

^jJ444^ [chas.bi.dan] [-> chasb] to stick; to adhere (causative: 

^ au ) 

[chosidan] chos] {slang/rude) to fart without noise 

[chesh] 

[che.shi.dan] chesh] to taste (causative: 

[chek] 

[che.ki.dan] [-> >Ss>-, chek] to trickle (causative: 

[che.ldn] 

[che.ldn.dan] [-> che.ldn] to squeeze; to wring 

^ [cham] -> ^jJ440^ 

[cha.mi.dan] cham] to strut (poet.) 

[chi.dan] [-> yy:, chin] to pick; to pluck; to set 
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i>>- [chin] 
jL> [khdr] 




{khardn\ 

[khdrdn] [-> khdrdn] causative of 

jjjujLs- [khd.ri.dan] jL>, khdr] to itch; to scratch (causative: 

[khds.tan] [-> khiz] to rise (usually with prefix y, bar)-, also 
(causative: 

[khar] 

[khardsh] 

[kharashdn] -> 

[khardshdndan] [-^ khardshdn] causative of 

[khardshidan] kha.rdsh] to scratch (causative: 

,oly> [khardm] ^ 

[khardmidan] khardm) to strut [poet.) 

J^^y> [kho.rush] ^ yj±^^y> 

[kho.ru.shi.dan) [-> ^3>>, kho.ru.sh] to clamour {lit.) 
fj^.y> [kha.ri.dan] [-^ y>, khar] to buy 
■y> [khaz] ^ 

J\'y> [khazdn] ^ 

ijjJiyi- [khazdndan] oli^’ khazdn] causative of y)^.y> 
y)^.y> [kha.zi.dan] y>, khaz] to crawl (causative: jjjJljji-) 

[khosb / khosp] 

[khosbidan / khospidan] khosb / 

khosp] to sleep; see also the more common 

[khas.tan] [only past tense] to wound {obs.) 

[khoshk] 

ijLSLii- [khoshkdn] ^ 

jjjjLSLiJ- [khoshk] [-> jjLSdiJ-, khoshkdn] to dry; causative of 

[khosh.ki.dan] [-> i-Sdii-, khoshk] to become dry; [of plants] to 
wither (causative: jjjjLSdiJ-) 

[khof.tan] [-> Ljl3j^, khdb] to sleep (lit.-, see (causative: 

Jj> [khal] 

[khalidan] [^ Jj>, khal] to prick; to sting (lit.) 

[kham] 

[kham] -> 

[khamdndan] [^ ijLo^, khamdn] causative of 
[kha.mi.dan] [^ kham] to bend (causative: 

[khand] 

ijlAJLi- [khanddn] -> 
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[khandandan] [-> khandan] causative of 

[khan.di.dan] Aii-, khand] to laugh (causative: 

[khdb\ -> or 

^jLI^ [khdbdn] or 

[khdbdndan] [-> khdbdn] or 

[khd.bi.dan] khdb] to sleep; to go to bed; also or 

(causative: 

[khds.tan] [-> khdh] to want 
[khdn] ^ 

[khdn.dan] [-> khdn] to read; to study {tr.); to sing; to call 
[khdh] 

[khor] -> 

[khordn] -> 

[khor] [-> khordn] causative of 

[khor.dan] khor] to eat (also ‘to drink’ in colloquial Per¬ 

sian) (causative: 

[khiz] -> 

[khizidan] [-^y^, khiz] see ,j^L> 

[khis] -> 

^jL-^ [khi.sdn] 

[khi.sdn.dan] [-> ^jL^, khisdn] to soak 
[khi.si.dan] ,_r^, khis] to get soaked 
[dd.dan] oji, deh -> oi, dah] to give 
jlii [ddr] 

[ddsh.tan] jlti, ddr] to have (no mi- in pres, and progressive 
tenses) 

^jl.i [ddn] ^ 

[dd.nes.tan] ddn] to know (something, not someone: see 
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[dar] -> 


i jji [dar-a] 


jJujI jji [dar-amadan] I jji, dar-a] to come out (of, jl) 
J.S [dar-dmikhtan] 

J j), dar-amiz] see 


j .i [dar-amiz] ^ 

J3I J.S [dar-dvar] [-> 13^33! 

^jLiJ3l J.S [dar-dvardan] [-> J3I jji, dar-dvar] to take off (as clothes), to 
take out (of, jl) 

^ji:k.3l jji [dar-d.vikh.tan] [-> jjjl j.^, dar-dviz] see 


u'j'^ [da.ran] or ,jJ>^Jlj^ 


jJljii [da.ran.dan] [-> da.ran] to (cause to) tear or rend; also 


jii; causative of 


o""'J 

c-auaciLivc vji 

[dar-bor.dan] dar-bar] to save (from harm) 

(jii-jLi [de.rakhsh] -> 

[de.rakh.shi.dan] de.rakhsh] to shine 

ijiij jLi [dar-raf.tan] dar-row -> dar-rav] to run away; (of joints) 

to be dislocated; (of bullets) to be fired 

jLi [dar-kar.dan] [-> jji, dar-kon] to fire (off) 
jji [dar-sopukhtan] jji, dar-sopuz] see 

3^^ jji [dar-sopuz] j.s; see 

jdf jji [d^tr-^oz^tr] ^ 

ijididfjji [d<tr-^oziJsfito«] [-> jdf dar-^ozar] to pass away; to forgive 
jji [dar-gereftan] [-> yf dar-gir] to be kindled; to break out 
yf [dar-gir] -> 


jLo jji [di3r-ma«] -> ,jJjU 


j 


Li [dar-mandan] [-> 
stuck in 


6^ j" 


dar-man] to be distressed or be 


Lijy jLi [dar-navard] jti or jLi 

ijjLjLijy jLi [dar-navardidan] tijy jti, dar-navard] to cover (distance), 
to fold or roll up (lit.) 

ij^y jLi [dar-neveshtan] [-> jLi, dar-nevis] obs.; see j.s 

3jLi [derow derav] -> ,jLi3jLi or ijJ>J3jLi 

^jLi3jLi [dorwdaw] [-> 33,^, derow -> derav] see the more common ijJ>J3jLi 
ijjLjjjLi [deravidan] 33,^, derow -> derav] to reap, to harvest (lit.)-, also 
^3i>33i> (obs.) 

L^LjLi [dar-ydb] ^ 

ijiibjLi [dar-yaftan] [-> dar-ydb] to find out; to realize 

^jjLjjLi [da.ri.dan] 3,^, dar] to tear (apart) (lit.) (causative: ^3JLjl3Li or 
o'byL)'^) 

lijii [dozd] ijJ^LiyLi 

ijjLjLijLi [doz.di.dan] ,^3,^, dozd] to steal 
^Li [dam] -> ^jJL,y:Li 

^jjL^yjLi [da.mi.dan] (Ol^, dam] to blow; to grow (of plants) 

3Li [dow ^ dav] ijJLjjLi 
^jl3Li [davdn] ,jJLjl3Li 

ijjLjl3Li [davdn] [-> ,jl3Li, davdn] causative of ijJLjjLi 
' ,ji>3Li [dukh.tan] [-> 33,^, duz] to sew 

^ [dukh.tan] [-^ dush] to milk (more common form:|jjL,yi3Li) 

33Li [dwz] ^ 
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[dush] or 

[du.shi.dan] dush] to milk (see also: 

[da.vi.dan] 3J1, dotv -> dow/dav] to run (causative: ^jJJl3ji, 

da.van.dan) 

oi /oji [deh -> dah] -> jjjilji 

[iii.iiaw] [-> feiw] to see 

^jlj [ran] ^ 

[ran.dan] [-> jjlj, ran] to drive 

Lj [ro.bd] 0‘^y.j 

[ro.bu.dan] Lj, ro.bd] to steal [form.) 

^33 [razm] ^ 

^jA^3J [raz.mi.dan] (Ojj, razm] to combat (lit.) 

o-j [''««] ^ O^J 
ijLjj [re.saw] ^ 

[re.sdn.dan/ re.sd.ni.dan] [-> re.sdn] to cause to 

reach; to deliver 

212 

[ras.tan] oj, rah] to escape or be saved (causative: jjjjLaj) 

[ros.tan] ["^33, ru] to grow (of plants) (causative: ^jJJL33) 

^jA^3 [re.si.dan] [-> ^3, res] to reach, arrive 
[resh.tan] tis] to spin; also 

jiSj [raf.tan] [-> 33, row! rav] to go 

jjii33 [rof.tan! ruf.tan] l,j33, rub] to sweep; also 13^^33 

[raghs] ^ 

^jLl93 [raghsdn] -> |jjjL^3 

^jJJL^3 [raghsdndan] [-> raghsdn] causative of 

^3A,y^3 [ragh.si.dan] o^J’ raghs] to dance (causative: ^3jjLaS3) 

^3 [ram] ^ 

^jLo3 [ramdn] 

[ramdndan] [-> ramdn] causative of ^jJ>^-®3 

(3I) ,jJ>^^3 [ra.mi.dan] (O3, ram] to shy (away from) (causative: (jJ^U,) 

23^3 [ranj] -> 

(3I) [ran.ji.dan] 2^3, ranj] to take offence (from) (causative: 

33 [row! rav] 

33 [ru] 0*^33 or 

V 3 J [''«^] ^ dr^j or u^ 3 j or o^ 3 j 

2jA,o33 [rubidan] [-> l,j 33, r«i>] see 

2^33 [ruf.tan] see 2r^3 [rof.tan] 

2jL>33 [rw.'i.iiijw] -> 


[ru.'i.dan] [-> ruydn] causative of ^^33 ' ' 

[^33, ru\ to grow (of plants) (causative: jjjjLjj) Persian verbs 
oj [rah] -> O'" u^j [rastan] 

^jLaij [ra.hi.dan] [-> ijAjLajj 

^jjjLsbj [ra.hi.dan] oj, rah] causative of 

[ra.hi.dan] [-> oj, ra/;] to escape or be saved (form./lit.); also 
(causative: 

[rikh.tan] to] to pour; to spill {tr./intr.) 

[ridan] rin] (vulg.) to shit; also 

>.j [to] ^ 

[r?s] ^ or j; also ) 

[ristan] tis] obs.-, see 

[r/sitfaw] [-> ris] see 
i>-.j [rin] ^ 

I3 [xa] and 

[za.dan] [-> Ij, zd] to bear a child (form.-, see 
jlj [zdr] -> 

jjjojlj [zd.ri.dan] jlj, zdr] to wail (lit.) 

[zdydn] 

jjjjLij [zdydndan] [-> jjLIj, zdydn] causative of 

[zd.'i.dan] [-> Ij, zd] to bear a child (causative: jj^jLIj) 
l^ij [zo.dd] -> ,j^3^j 

jjLij [za.dan] ^jj, zan] to hit, to strike; to play an instrument 
ijLi3jij [zo.du.dan] Ijj, zo.dd] to clean; to rub off 
^jj [zan] ^ ^jj.j 

[zi] cr*"^o 
i^j [zib] -> 

[z/.hi.iiitw] [-> zib] to befit, to become 

[zis.tan] [-> ^^j, zi] to live [form.) 

(s^/] ^ or ^ 3 * * * 

i_jLj [sflh] 

[sa.hi.iiaM] [-> ^^b] to grind; to abrade (see also) 

30-Lj [sdkh.tan] jLj, saz] to build (in formal Persian used as a sub¬ 
stitute for recommended) 

jLj [sto] 

[sd.'i.dan] [-> L>, sa] to grind; to abrade (also [lit.]-, 
less formal: u_oLa^ ) 

/jL-j [se.pdr! se.por] 

[se.poniiijw] [-> se.por, or jL^, se.pdr] to entrust 213 
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, ist\ [litJobs.) see 
Lj, se.tdn] to take {lit.) 

, se.tor] to eliminate or erase 


[sopukhtan] sopuz\ (vulg./obs.) to bore, to force in 

3^^ [sopuz] 

Li;-j [se.td\ 

[se.tdn] 3jJJL1uj 
[se.td.dan] c,^ 

[se.tdn.dan] jjL 
[se.tor] -> 

[se.tor.dan] 

[so.tu.dan] [-> Li,j, se.td] to praise, to admire 
[setiz] ^jJ.j3,^ 

[setizidan] [-> setiz] to fight, to quarrel (lit.) 
jL [sor] ^ 

IjJj [so.rd] 

[sordn] 

[sordndan] [-> o'A soran] causative of 
[sora'idan] \jdL, so.ra] see 

[sereshtan] serish] (only past tense common) to mix, 

to knead, to mould, to form 

[so.ru.dan] [-> \yL, so.rd] to compose a poem; also 
[so.ri.dan] [-> jJ), sor] to slip (causative: jjjJljJl) 

Jy,y^ [serish] -> ,J^y^ 

'y^ [saz or sez] 

[sazidan] [-> 3^, saz or sez] to merit, to deserve (lit.) 
tJZsl, [softan] sonb] to pierce, to bore (poet.) 

[sonb] 

23IW [sanj] 

[sanjidan] [-> g-oj, sanj] to weigh, to measure, to compare 
[sukh.tan] [-> 33^, suz] to burn (tr.l intr.) (causative: |jjJl33^) 
^3^13^ [sudan] [-> Lj, sd] poet.-, see 

j 3 -^ 


^jl33^ [suzan] 3jJJ|33^ 
[suzdndan] 


,Ju 


Ij3^ 




suzan] to (cause to) burn; causative form 


of 




Cy-^. 


Li 


Li [shd] 

^Li [shdsh] |jj.,yiLi 

^3A,yiLi [shdshidan] ijiLi, shdsh] (vulg.) to piss, to urinate 
3,i,;*jLi [shd.yes.tan] Li, shd] to deserve; to be appropriate (poet.) 
LjLii [she.tdb] ^ or 

3jA,jLLiii [shetdbdnidan] (causative) see /jjliLiii 

3jA,uLiii [shetdbidan] she.tdb]-, see , 


[she.tdf.tan] [-> vLJi, she.tdb] to hurry {lit.) (causative: 
ijjJi [shodan] show! shav] to become 

[shos.tan] [-> shu-, in colloquial shur] to wash 
iJLSli [she.kdf\ 

ijiiLSLi [she.kdf.tan] iJLSli, she.kdf] to cleave, to split, to tear 
ijjjLSLi [shekandan] causative of 

5 Li [she.kas.tan] she.kan] to break (tr. and intr.) (caus¬ 

ative: ^jJJLSLi) 
i_aShi [she.kof] 

[she.kof.tan] [-> she.kof/-kuf\ to blossom; to bloom, 

to flower, to cheer up {lit.) (causative: 

[she.kan] -> 

[she-/sho.kuf] 

[she-/ sho.ku.fdn] 

[she-/ sho.ku.fdn.dan] [-> she-/sho.ku.fdn] causeative 
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[shakibidan] shakib] {obs.) to wait, to tolerate 

[s^o.war] {form.) -> 
yjt: [she.mor; also sho.-] 

[she.mor.dan; also sho.-] she.mor - or {form.) jUJi, 

sho.mdr] to count 

[she.ndkh.tan] [-> ^Ldi, shends] to know (a person), to be 
familiar with; to recognize (causative: ^ La^LjLa^ ) 

[she.nds] 

ijLjLdi [shendsdn] jjjjLjLoi 

ijjjLjLdi [shendsdndan] [-> jjLjLoi, shendsdn] causative of 
i_aidi [she.nof] 

[she.nof.tan] she.nof, or she.now ^ she.nav] to 

hear (see 

[she.now she.nav] 

[sho.nu.dan] [-> 3JJJ, she.now she.nav] {poet.) see ,3^,^ 

[she.ni.dan] [3-oi, she.now -> she.nav] to hear and 

are now obs.) 
yZi [show/ shav] 

^ [shu] 

[shur] also -> {colloq. only) 3,1^ 

[shurdndan] shurdn] causative of 215 

[shu.ri.dan] [-> sfcwr] to rebel (causative: ^jjJlj^Jj) 
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[sarfidan] sarf] to be worth the price [colloq.) 

L-Ji3 [ta.lab] 

[ta.la.bi.dan] ‘-r^, taJab] to desire 

> [ghorr] 

[ghor.ri.dan] 'ji, ghorr] to growl; to rumble 
cJs. [ghalt] 

^jLlLc [ghaltdn] ^jJJLlLc 

[ghaltdndan] [-> ^jLiLc, ghaltdn] causative of 
[ghal.ti.dan] cJi, ghalt] to roll (causative: ijjJliLc) 

Jalc [ghalt] (jA.bilc 

[ghal.ti.dan] [-> laic, ghalt] older spelling for 

3-Li [ghe.now ghe.nav] 

[gho.nu.dan] [-> ghe.now ghe.nav] to repose or sleep 

[poet.) 

[fe.td.dan or fo.-] cJ, fet or fot] shortened poetical version of 

^\j3 [fardz] ^ 

[fardkhtan] j\jS, fardz] obs.; see 

ji3jS'\j3 [fard-gereftan] [fard- is a prefix; -> ~] to learn (form.) 

^L>ji [farjdm] 

[farjdmidan] farjdm] to end (in, as), to lead to 

[far.sa] ) 

^jA,oL.AJJi [far.sd.'i.dan] [-> La.1^, far.sd] see 
cuwji [fe.rest] 

[fe.res.td.dan] [-> fe.rest] to send 

[far.su.dan] [-> L-aj^, far.sd] to erode; also jjA^JLA-Ajji 

L,o_^ [far.md] 

[far.mu.dan] Lo,i, far.md] to give a command; for its usage in 

polite language see Section 15 . 2 . 2 . 

[fo.rukh.tan] fo.rush] to sell 

[fo.rush] 

[fa.rib] 

[fa.rif.tan] fa.rib] to deceive; to spellbind (form.) 

[fazd] -> 

^jji3ji [fozudan] 1^, fazd] obs. form; see ,jAi3jil 

[fe.sor.dan] fe.sor] obs.-, see 

jIaIs [fe.shdr] 
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ijLii [feshdn] 

ijjjLij [feshandan] ijLii, feshdn] obs. form; see 
[fe.shor] 

[fe.shor.dan] [-> fe.shor/fe.shdr] to press; to squeeze 

(also ijjyiil, af.shor.dan) 
jSis [fe.kan] 

[fe.kan.dan] ^jS 3 , fe.kan] to throw (poet.)-, see also 
^ [fahm] ^ 

[fah.mi.dan] [-> fahm] to understand; to realize (causative: 
[ghabuldn] -> 

[gha.bu.ldn.dan] gha.bu.ldn] to cause to accept; to 

convince 
j\S [kdr] 

[^as.ti3M] [-> els', kdh] to decrease 
[kdsh.tan] [-> jLf, kdr] to plant 
3I5' [kdv] oJ'jjlS" 

ijJojLS' [kd.vi.dan] 315", kdv] to excavate; to dig; to search (form.) 
olS" [kdh] 

[kar.dan] ^, kon] to do; to make 
(jid" [kesh] 

(jid" [kosh] 

^jJLdd' [kesh.tan] obs.; see 
^jidd" [kosh.tan] kosh] to kill 

ijj.^yid' [ke.shi.dan] JiS, kesh] to draw; to pull; to drag (causative: 
^jJJLid') 

1/ [kan] ^ ^jjjd" 

^ [kon] 

ijAif [kan.dan] kan] to dig; to pull off 

LJ3S' [kub] 0^3^ 

[ku.bi.dan] kub] to pound or hammer, to mash (caus¬ 

ative: ^jJJlJ3S') 

[kuch] -> ^^^,^35" 

[ku.chi.dan] [-> kuch] to migrate, to decamp (causative: 

[kush] -> 

[kushidan] kush] to try, to make an effort 

[kuf.tan] to pound, to hammer (lit.) (causative: |jjJlj3S') 
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[go.ddkh.tan] [-> jiji”, goddz\ to melt (lit.) 

[ga'idan] Lf, gd] (vulg.) to fuck 
[go.ddkh.tan] [-> jiji”, goddz] to melt (lit.) 

[go.ddz] 

[go.zdr] or 

ji” [gozdrdan] see 

[go.zdsh.tan] [-> jIAf, go.zdr] to put; to leave behind; to let; 

also 

jAf [go.zar] 

[go.za.rdn] -> jjjJljAf 

[^o.za.raw.diaK] [-> g'o.za.raw] to spend (time) 

jLif, go.zar] to pass (intr.) (causative: jjjJljAf) 
1 / [ge.rfl] ^ or 6^.3/ 

[ge.rd.'i.dan] 1^, ge.ra] to incline; also 
[gard] or 

[gar.ddn] 

/ ijjJljijf [gar.ddn.dan/ gar.dd.ni.dan] ganda«] to 

cause to turn; to manage and run an enterprise 

[gar.di.dan] [-> , gard] to turn (= ,ji^) (causative: 

[ge.ref.tan] [-> yS, gir] to take (7^ ‘give’) 

[ge.ra.vi.dan] [-> \^, ge.rd] to incline; also 
[geri] ^ 

ok/ [geryan] ^ 0^^./ 

[geryawdaw] [-> geryaw] causative of ijt^/ 

o^./ [go.rikh.tan] [-> 'j^/, go.nz] to flee (lit.) (causative: ^j^^]yJ/) 
>./ [go.riz] -> cf^/ 
o// [gorizdn] -> 

[gon'zawdan] o//^ gorizdn] causative of (J^./ 

Cj^./ [gs.ris.tan] is/^ g^-ri] to cry, to weep (lit.) (causative: 
ger.ydn.dan) 

/ [gaz] -> o^/ [ga.zi.dan] 

// [go.zdr] ^ 

[go.zdr.dan] [-> j\/, gozar] to perform; to carry out (form.) 
^y>/ [ga.zi.daw] /, gaz] to bite; to sting (form./lit.) 

^y>/ [go.zf.daw] Cyt/i go.zi«] to choose, to select 

Cy.:/ [go.zin] -> 

f [go.sas.tan] J-^, go.sal] to sever; to disconnect; also 
and (lit.) (causative: jjjJ^iLJ’) 

[go.sal] -> and 


[gosalidan] see 

ysx.^ [go.sikh.tan] [-> go.sal] to sever; to rupture {lit.) (caus¬ 
ative: 

Lii” [go.shd] or 

[goshddan] obs.; see 

y^ [gash.tan] gard] to turn; to stroll; see also (caus¬ 

ative: 

[go.shu.dan] LiS, go.shd] to open (form.) 
yJiS [gof.tan] gu] to say (to = aj) 

jLi” [go.mdr] yJA^ 

yJA^ [go.mdr.dan/ go.mdsh.tan] jUf”, go.mdr] to appoint 

(form.) 
yS [gonj] 

[gonjdn] 

[gon/dn] gonjdn] causative of 

[gon.ji.dan] [-> yS, gonj] to fit in; to be contained (causative: 
(form.) 
s:S [gand] ^ 

ijjo [gan.di.dan] ^jS, gand] to rot 
^ [gu] yd£ 

[go.vdr] 

[go.vdr.dan/ go.vd.ri.dan ] jl^, go.vdr] to digest 

3/ [guz] -> 

[guzidan] guz] (vulg.) to fart 

[gir] ^ 

[Ids] 

[Idsidan] [-> Ids] flirt 
3^ [larz] ^ 

[/<3rza«] ^ 0"*^^ 

ijjjy [larzdndan] [-> larzdn] causative of 

ijjojjJ [/anzi-daw] [-> 3^, /arz] to tremble (causative: jjjjy) 

3iJ [laghz] 

[laghzdn] ^ 

ijjjl3jiJ [laghzdndan] ob-^’ laghzdn] causative of ,jJ>j3-d 

[laghzidan] [-> yJd, laghz] to slip or slide (causative: ^3Jjl3iJ) 

^ [lam] 

[la.mi.dan] lam] to recline 

[lang] 

[Ian.gi.dan] [-> i_SJ, lang] to limp 
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J>J 

^jAJ^ [lulidan] [-> J3J, lul] to wriggle 
aJ [leh] 

[le.hi.dan] aJ, leh] to become mushy 

JU [mdl] 

^j■yL3 [mdlan] jjjJVU 

ijjjVU [mdlandan] ijVU, mdldn] causative of 

[md.li.dan] JU, mdl] to rub (causative: jjjJVU) 

^jU [mdn] -> ^jJjU ; also -> ^j:L,;jU 

^jjjU [mdn.dan] [-> ^jU, mdn] to stay, to remain; also: to resemble (see 
U1 

^jluJU [md.nes.tan] [-^ jjU, mdn] to be similar to; to resemble 
[mor.dan] [-> mir] to die 

3^ [maz] o^-j^ 

[mazidan] 3^, maz] to taste 

^ 5 U [mek or mak] 

[me.ki.dan (form.: ma.-)] mek or mak] to suck 

^ [mu] 

[mu'idan] yi, mu] to mourn, to weep 

[mi-bdyadl mi-bdyesti mi-bdyesti] 

[mir] ^ 

3U [ndz] -> o'h’.j'-' 

[nd.zi.dan] 3IJ, ndz] to boast 

JU [ndl] (jaJU 

^jJJU [nd.li.dan] [-> JU, ndl] to moan; to lament 
,oU [ndm] ,jJ>^-«U 

^jA^yjU [nd.mi.dan] joU, ndm] to name 

^jUiJ [ne.shdn] ^jjjUiJ 

^jjjUiJ [ne.shdn.dan] [-^ ^LiJ, ne.shdn] to cause to sit 

[ne.shas.tan] ne.shin] to sit (causative: ^jjjUiJ) 

[ne.shin] 

[ne.kuh] 

[ne.ku.hi.dan] [-> 0^, ne.kuh] to blame; to reproach [form.) 
jLSj [ne.gdr] yzJiiiS^ or 

[negdridan] jLSj, negdr] see 

[ne.gdsh.tan] [-> jLSj, ne.gdr] to paint; to write (lit.); also 

(obs.) 

^ [ne.gar] 
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yz^^^ [ne.ga.ris.tan] ne.gar] to look 


aSj [ne.gah dash.tan] ~] to keep (+ mi- in pres, and progres¬ 

sive tenses) 

LoJ [noma] 

^jLLJ [nomdyan] jjjjLUJ 

ijjjLLJ [nomayandan] [-> nomdyan] causative of 

[no.mu.dan] [-> Uj, no.md] to show; to appear; used also as 
a weak substitute for in wrt. (not recommended) (causative: 

^ Jj ) 

jly [na.vdz\ 

[na.vdkh.tan] [-> j\y, na.vdz] to play an instrument; to strike 
(form.) 

.ijy [navard] 

ijjoLijy [navardidan] navard] (obs.) see the more common, com¬ 
pound form [dar-navardidan] 

[nush] 

^jLiy [nushdn] jjjjLiy 

ijjjLiy [nushdndan] nushdn] (lit.) causative of 

[navashtan] [-^ navard] (obs.) see jjjoLijy 

[ne.vesh.tan] nevis] to write; see also or jjjojijyjLi 

[nu.shi.dan] [-^ nush] to drink 
[ne.vis] 
dj [nah] 

[na.hd.dan] 4j, nah] to lay; to put (form.) 

[na.hof.tan] [only past tense; lit.] to hide 
[niyush] 

[niyushidan] [-^ niyush] to listen, to hearken 

ijjilji I3 [vd-dddan] oji ~] to give in 

I3 [vd-ddshtan] [-> jIji ~] to oblige, to persuade 
ijj.,^jl3 [vd-residan] ~] to investigate 

I3 [vd-gozdshtan] jldf ~] to give over, to transfer 
I3 [vd-nahddan] [-> dJ ~] to give over, to give up 
j3 [var-dmadan] I ~] to come off, to peel off 
ijjiLitsI j3 [var-oftddan] cJl ~] to be abolished or go out of fashion; 

see y, 
jj 3 ^ a^jjS 

ijjojj3 [var.zi.dan] jj3, varz] to exercise; to cherish (form.) 

33 ^ 6^.33 

ijjoj3 [va.zi.dan] y, vaz] to breeze, to blow 
\y^[vi.rd]^ ^\y^ 221 
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[virdstan\ l^j, vird\ to edit 
[haras] 

[hardsdn] 

[harasandan] ijLjIyb, hardsdn] causative of 
[hardsidan] hards] to fear (causative: 

[heshtan] [-> Jj6, hel] {obs.) to put 
Jjb [hel] 

ljL [ydb] -> (jiilj 

jjii-L [ydkhtan] [-> jL, ydz] (obs.) see 
jL [ydr] -> 

[ydrestan] [-> jL, ydr] (obs.) to be able to, to have the power or 
courage 
jL [ydz] 

jjjujL [ydzidan] [-> jL, ydz] also (both obs.) to reach for, to raise, 
to unsheathe 

jjiiLi [ydf.tan] ljL, ydb] to find 


Notes 

1 The archaic version mi-na- found in classical poetry is now obsolete. 

2 This verb is used to additionally have a transitive meaning also (‘to leave’), 
which is now considered archaic/obsolete. 

3 In this usage, has the same meaning as c .^1 ,jSlo.c (‘it is possible’), 

always conjugated for 3 rd person. (See also impersonal constructions in 
Chapter 12 .) 
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Chapter 12 

Tenses, aspects, moods, 
voices 


Through using a lot of examples in complete sentences to illustrate usage and 
function, this chapter is primarily concerned with the formation of tenses, 
aspects, moods and voices. 


12.1 


An overview 


The verbs [budan, to be) and (dashtan, to have) have already 

been covered in detail in the previous chapter (see Sections 11.8 and 11 . 9 ). 
As for all the other verbs, it would be helpful to have an overview of all the 
tenses and aspects, etc., before starting to explain the formation and func¬ 
tions of each one. 


Table 12.1 The verb (khordan, to eat) conjugated for ISg 

Stem I: (khor) - Stem IT. (khord) - Past participle: (khorde) 



Future 

Present 

Past 

Narrative past 

(used in reported speech) 

Simple 

khaham 

khord 

mi-khoram 

khordam 


(Use present perfect) 

khorde'am 

Progressive 


(daram) 

mi-khoram 

(dashtam) 

mi-khordam 


(Use present perfect 
progressive) 

1 sCLJo 1 ] 

(dashte'am) mi- 
khorde'am 

Perfect 


10 

khorde'am 

khorde budam 


khorde bude'am 

Perfect 

progressive 


mi-khorde'am 

(not common) 

(mi-khorde 

budam) 


(not common) 

(mi-khorde bude'am) 
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Table 12.2 The 3 subjunctive forms 


12 

Tenses, 
aspects, 
moods, voices 


Simple (or present) 

Perfect I (or past) 

Perfect II 

Subjunctive 

be-khoram 

khorde bdsham 

khorde bude bdsham 

Table 12.3 The imperative 


Singular 

Plural 

Imperative 

be-khor! 

be-khorid! 


Simple present tense / present 
progressive tense 


Persian has only a single tense as the equivalent of the English simple present 
and present progressive tenses. (See Section 12 . 2.1 below for a predominantly 
colloquial, not fully developed version of the present progressive tense.) In 
the following examples, you can see that the verb does not change: 

4.0L ^jVI 3I (u al’dn name mi-nevisad. He is writing a letter now.) 
j3j jSb 3I (u har-ruz chand name mi-nevisad. Every day 
he writes several letters.) 

Persian does have a future tense (see Section 12 . 3 ), maybe a little more com¬ 
mon in formal language than informal, but the present tense can also be used 
for future. The context or the accompanying adverb of time will help you 
determine which tense to use in English when translating. 

To conjugate verbs in this tense, the present stem [Stem I) is needed, to which 
the set of six conjugational suffixes are added (always written joined), and, 
in addition to that, a stressed mi-(^) prefix. The only exceptions to this rule 
are the verbs ‘to be’ and ‘to have’ that were covered in the previous chapter: 
dashtan does not need the prefix, and budan has its own special form. 


Table 12.4 The conjugational suffixes 


ISg. 

2 Sg. 

3 Sg. 

IPl. 

2 Pl. 

3 Pl. 


LS“ 



JU- 

All 

224 (-am) 

i-i) 

(-ad) 

(-im) 

(-id) 

(-and) 
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Thus, to say T know’ in Persian, one needs the prefix mi-, then the pres¬ 
ent stem of the verb (danestan, to know), which is (dan), and 

finally the conjugational ending for T’ (ISg. = -am). The result would be 
(middnam), and for other persons simply the conjugational ending is 
changed: ‘We know’ would thus be (middnim) and so on. 

12 

Tenses, 
aspects, 
moods, voices 

For negative, the prefix (mi-) changes to its negative form (nemi-), 

and this is the only case where the negative prefix na- is pronounced ne-. The 
negative prefix always has the main stress in all tenses. 


The mi- (or, in negative, nemi-) prefix is now usually written separately, 
although it used to be written joined in the past, and some might still write 
it that way (i.e., instead of 


If the present stem of a verb ends in the vowels -d or -u, the glide -j (-y-) 
should be added between the stem and the conjugational suffix. For three 
of the conjugational suffixes, which either consist of or start with the sound 
i - namely, IPL, ISg. and 2 Pl. - the glide is more commonly written as 
hamze(J) before that i-, but writing ‘double ye’ is also possible and almost 

as common. 


In the case of the verb (raftan, to go) - present stem 3^ (row) - and 

a few other verbs with present stems ending in -ow, this -ow changes its 
pronunciation in conjugation to -av. (‘I go’) will therefore be pro¬ 

nounced mi-rav-am, not mi-row-am. (The -ow pronunciation will be needed 
for imperative [singular] only and for making compound words, like 
[rdhrow, corridor].) You might occasionally see other vowel changes also, 
like -eh-^-ah in the verb (dddan, to give; Stem I deh-^dah: imperative 

bedeh, present tense mi-daham). These possible changes, very few in number, 
have been shown on the list of verbs in the previous chapter. 


As can be seen in below table 12 . 5 , after the vowels -d and -u, one alone 
functions as the consonant y only and never as the vowel r. ^ is always 

mi-gu-yad and never mi-gu-'id; the latter would need a glide before -i (written 
as a hamze or another ^£) to make that pronunciation possible: ^,235“^ or 


In compound verbs, mi- or nemi- are always added to the verbal part: 


y (bar-mi-ddram, I take / pick up), ^ (bar-nemi-ddram, 

I don’t take / don’t pick up.) 

mi-konam, I listen.), 0^5^ (gush nemi-konam, 

I don’t listen.) 
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More examples: 

Li3j^ 4 j iparvin be madrese mi-ravad, Parvin goes to 

school.) 

33j jSb UJi [shoma har-ruz ghazd mi-kharid. You buy food 
every day.) 

d.oL ijVI f (to al'dn name mi-nevisi. You are writing a letter now.) 
j^yi\ (emruz nemi-dyam. I’m not coming today.) 

3^ 4j ^33.0! (emruz be shahr-e haftom mi-resim. Today we’ll 
reach the seventh city.) 

ai.j 3^ Ijiji L^l (dnhd fardd mi-resand. They will arrive tomorrow.) 

,,1^35“^ (fardd be pedarash mi-gu'im. Tomorrow we’ll tell 

his / her father.) 

Regarding the ‘state verbs’ see Section 12.6 (Present Perfect Tense). 


Present progressive formed with 

A new development in the language (predominantly in colloquial Persian) 
and not fully developed as a tense, the present progressive construction of 
(ddshtan, to have) is used to focus on the action expressed by the verb, 
to stress and make it clear that something is happening right now. 

Two limitations in usage: 

• It has no negative form: always affirmative. 

• It is used to focus on an action and, therefore, cannot be used for verbs 
that are either equating in their function or are more about the state 
rather than the action. (In English, for instance, you can say ‘I am real¬ 
izing now,’ but not ‘I am knowing’; you can say ‘the sun is appearing,’ but 
not ‘is seeming.’) 

Formation: The main verb is conjugated in present tense in the normal way at 
the end of the sentence; the verb is also conjugated for the same person 

(same conjugational suffixes, but no w/'-prefix) and usually placed after the 
subject or at the beginning of the sentence if the subject is not mentioned or 
after the adverb of time. Although there is some flexibility about its position, 
whenever possible, it should be placed closer to the beginning of the sentence 
and not immediately before the main verb. Here is an auxiliary verb with 
no independent meaning of its own, and it is only the context that can help you 
decide whether it means ‘to have’ or is simply part of the progressive aspect. 227 
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' * Examples to demonstrate the difference: 

Tenses, 

aspects, , I ^ , baradar daram, I have three brothers.) 

moods, voices 

4JL> dj jOjIji (daram be khdne miravam. I’m going home.) - Here 
daram functioning as auxiliary. 

1:^1 dj |_jJ3 CJ3 (vaght daram vali be dnjd nemiravam, I have 
time but I don’t go. / I’m not going there.) 

?Ju3j^ JujIji Li (dyd darid mi-ravid?. Are you going / leaving?) 


Table 12.6 jjlij (raftan, to go) in simple present tense and in present progressive with 


Present / present progressive tense 

Present progressive tense 

Affirmative 

Negative 

Affirmative 

Negative 



f 3 ji^ 

(No negative!) 

mi-ravam 

nemi-ravam 

daram mi-ravam 


I go/ 

I don’t go / 

I am going 


I am going 

I am not going 



cS 3 Ji^ 

cS 3 Jc?^ 

cS3Jls^ 

(No negative!) 

mi-ravi 

nemi-ravi 

dari mi-ravi 


you (singular) go / 

you (singular) don’t go / 

you (singular) are 


you are going 

you are not going 

going 





(No negative!) 

mi-ravad 

nemi-ravad 

darad mi-ravad 


he goes / 

he doesn’t go / 

he is going 


he is going 

he is not going 






(No negative!) 

mi-ravim 

nemi-ravim 

darim mi-ravim 


we go / 

we don’t go / 

we are going 


we are going 

we are not going 




A>.3ji^ 


(No negative!) 

mi-ravid 

nemi-ravid 

darid mi-ravid 


you (plural) go / 

you (plural) don’t go / 

you (plural) are 


you are going 

you are not going 

going 




j (,. 5 ^ ^ 

(No negative!) 

mi-ravand 

nemi-ravand 

darand mi-ravand 


they go / 

they don’t go / 

they are going 


they are going 

they are not going 




More mixed examples of present tense: 

d.oL lSL (OjIji (al’dn daram yek name mi-nevisam. Now I’m 
writing a letter.) 

228 (shahr nazdik ast, darim mi-resim. The city 

is near; we are arriving.) 







(madrese nazdik ast, dir nemi-resi^ The 

school is near; you won’t be late.) Tenses, 

aspects, 

^ Ijiji ^3 VL> (hala nemi-guyam vali farda mi-guyam, I moods voices 

won’t say [it] now, but I’ll say tomorrow.) 

Lo ^L> 4j jLj 3J1 jjt (har-ruz do-bar be khane-ye md mi-dyad. He 
comes to our house twice a day.) 

Idi oji jji (ma'mulan dar deb ghazd mi-kharand. They usu¬ 
ally buy food in the village.) 

Idi jijIji <.cu,jL;:^I (OjJj (pedar-dm dnjd-st, ddrad ghazd mi-kharad. 

My father is there, he’s buying food.) 

? jjI C)j.2il3:> LI (aya khdhar-atnemi-ddnad?, Doesn’t your sister know?) 
oU' j' i^j^Lj ‘(03j,_j.oJ {be kelds nemi-ravam; mddar-am 

ddrad az irdn mi-dyad. I’m not going to class; my Mom is coming 
from Iran.) 

^3 (vaght na-ddrim, ddrim be kelds mi- 
ravim. We don’t have time, we’re going to class.) 


12.3 


Future tense 


Formation of this tense is simple and regular for all the verbs, because it uses 
Stem 11 . This tense uses the verb (khdstan, meaning ‘to want’ when 

used as an independent verb) as auxiliary. 

1 Start with i5l3:> (khdh, present stem of |jJ..jl3:>); 

2 add conjugational endings (stressed); and finally 

3 add the past stem (also called Stem II or short infinitive) of the main 
verb - which is always regular. 

Note that, although here the Stem I of is conjugated, this differs from 

present tense of in that the prefix mi- is not used. Another difference is that 

the main verb (in the form oi Stem II) comes immediately after this auxiliary verb, 
unlike the independent verb and a second verb, where that verb (usually 

in subjunctive form) does not have to be placed immediately after it. Compare: 

cuiiy ^13^ j3j.ol Ij d.oL ijl (dn ndme rd emruz khdham nevesht. I’ll write 
that letter today.) 

(„.u*j3Jj Ij djiL |jl („j6l3A:,yi (mi-khdhdm dn ndme rd emruz be-nevisam, 

I want to write that letter today.) 

Another point to note is that, in future tense, the main stress is on the con- 229 
jugational ending of the auxiliary yzJ\^ - which is unusual, because the 
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conjugational endings are otherwise usually unstressed. In compound verbs, 
the auxiliary always comes between the two parts, and the main 

stress shifts to the (last) syllable before the auxiliary: 

cutLf {bar khdham gasht, T shall return.’ - stress on bar) 

oL£j (negdh khdhand kard, ‘They will look.’ - stress on -gdh) 

For negative, the prefix na- is added to the auxiliary and not to the 

main verb (again something unusual). In negative, na- will take the main 
stress, as it always does in all tenses: 

(nakhdhad shenid. He will not hear.) 

{gush nakhdhid kard. You will not listen.) 

In colloquial Persian, usually the present tense is used for the future also. 
Although educated people may use this tense quite often even in conversa¬ 
tion, the future tense is more for written and formal Persian. But even in 
written and formal Persian, the present tense can always replace the future 
without changing meaning. 

Persian has no perfect future or progressive future and, if necessary, uses 
present perfect and present progressive instead. 

Mixed examples of present tense and future: 

bji (or Ijiji 3I) (m fardd bar khdhad gasht [u 

fardd bar-mi-gar dad]. He will return tomorrow.) 

3I cuijb Ijiji 3I {u fardd sd'at-e hasht ddrad az 

safar-ash bar-mi-gardad. Tomorrow at 8, he will be returning from 
his trip.) 

^133-^ ^ ^ {yek ghalam mi-khdham, I want a pen.) 

p-al3:> Ij ^ (fardd in ghalam rd khdham khdst. I’ll want 

this pen tomorrow.) 

juji j,,^l3Aii Ij U (fardd md rd nakhdhid did. You’ll not see us 

tomorrow.) 

cJj 4j ojJjI izsiSb (hafte-ye dyande be tehrdn khdhand raft. 

Next week they’ll go to Tehran.) 

Ij jjjJ (in bach.che hame chiz rd mi-fahmad. This 

child understands everything.) 
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Jo (pedar-at hame-chiz ra khahad fahmid. Your 
father will realize everything.) 

cuib ^ e?j3j {i"uzi ma dar in keshvar dzddi 

khdhim ddsht. One day we will have freedom in this country.) 
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12.4 


Simple past tense 


The simple past tense is formed by simply adding the conjugational suffixes 
to the past stem. And conjugational suffixes for the past tense are the same 
as those for all other tenses, with only one difference: 3 %. in the past tense 
does not need any conjugational ending (i.e., no -ad needs to be added!). This 
means that Stem II (‘past stem’ or ‘short infinitive’) in Persian is at the same 
time and with no change the 3 Sg. in the past tense. 


The past stem in Persian is obtained by just dropping the -an from the 
infinitive - always regular and no exceptions. 

For negative, the negative prefix na- is added, and if the past stem starts with 
the vowels d, a and o, the glide -y- is used. If the initial vowel is d, the 
madd sign is dropped: Juil (dmad. He / she came), a.oLj [naydmad. He / she 
didn’t come). In the case of a and o, ‘good Persian’ recommends that the alef 
be dropped altogether: 


(anddkht. He / she threw.) co-IaiJ {nayanddkht. He / she 
didn’t throw.) 

.iliil (oftdd. He / she fell) jiLiJ (nayoftdd, He / she didn’t fall.) 


Table 12.7 A comparison oi present and post, the verb jjiAlo (ddshtan, to have) 



Present stem: 
jlo, dar 

Past stem: 
ctoilo, ddsht 

ISg. 

daram 

ddshtam 

2 Sg. 

dari 

ddshti 

3 Sg. 

Ojlo, darad 

ddsht 

IPl. 

pjjlo, darim 

p-lAlo, ddshtim 

2 PL 

AjjIo, dar id 

ddshtid 

3 Pl. 

jdjlo, darand 

jcliAIo, ddshtand 
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As can be expected, in compound verbs, the negative prefix na- is added to 
the verb part: 

(harf zadim. We talked.) (harf na-zadim. We 

didn’t talk.) 

The simple past tense is used in Persian for what was done and completed in 
the past at a certain time. Unlike the English past tense, however, it is usually 
not used with frequency adverbs or with a function similar to ‘used to’ (for 
which the past progressive will be needed); focus is on completion and not 
on continuation. Examples: 

jjljjJ jji JJ JLj ^ (man sdl-e ghabl dar iron budam. Last year I 
was in Iran.) 

\s^ tr’hlS' j\ Jjj (ba'd az kelds kojd rafti?. Where did you go after 
class?) 

Ij 1-^ (diruz mind rd dar khiydbdn didim. Yesterday 

we saw Mina on the Street.) 

jJJj-ul lj:> (cherd in-ghadr zud bar-gashtid?, Why did you 
return so early?) 

jJjijS" 3J1 La4::>u (bachche-hd do sd'at dar haydt bdzi 

kardand. The children played in the yard for 2 hours.) 


Sometimes in if clauses and time clauses, the simple past tense is used for 
present / future to emphasize the completion of the action or the ending of 
some state, and usually the verb in the main clause also denotes some action 
that follows the first one. Examples: 

jtol d_) yi ySLi^ y\ |OjIjj ^ (vaghti-he 

barddar-am az safar bar-gasht batman be didan-at khdhim dmad. 
We’ll certainly come to see you when my brother returns from the 
trip.) 

oJu 4j J3J aj (dgar ehtiydj be pul ddshti be man 

khabar bedeh. Let me know should you need money.) 

4j L jJi LJ35- cJ1j> aSUjI jl Jjj (ba'd az in-ke hdlat khub 

shod bd ham be sinamd mi-ravim. We’ll go together to the movies once 
you get better.) 
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12.5 


Past progressive tense 


To form this tense, the prefix mi- is added to the past tense, which changes to 
nemi- in the negative. The verbs {budan, to be) and {dashtan, to have) 
do not use the prefix wi-(except in irrealis or ‘counterfactual’ constructions) - 
which means that, for these two verbs, usually the same form used as past tense 
is used where other verbs would use past progressive. 
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Past progressive (or continuous) tense is used for things that were happening 
in the past. 


• at a certain time: 

ojijlj (diruz sa'at-e yazdah name mi-neveshtam, I 

was writing a letter yesterday at 11.); 

• for a certain period of time: 

^ jiL [dar zemestdn-e gozashte fdrsi yad mi- 

gereftam, I was learning Persian during last winter.); or 

• habitually (= used to): 

tabestan be shirdz mi-raftim. Every 
summer we went / we used to go to Shiraz.). 

This last usage (for what habitually used to happen in the past) is the main 
difference between Persian and English past progressive tenses. 

Eor the use of this tense in irrealis constructions (another difference with 
English) see Sections 13.2.2 and 13.3. 

Also important to know: Eor a certain group of verbs, that can be called 
‘verbs of state,’ Persian uses a perfect tense where English would normally 
use a progressive tense; see the details and examples under perfect tenses (see 
Section 12.8; see also Section 12.6 / Usage Note B). 

Caution: Since the past progressive and the simple present both use the prefix 
mi-, with certain verbs, this can cause confusions that only the context can 
disentangle. Some examples: 

• With the group of regular verbs whose infinitive ends in -idan, like 
(residan, ‘to reach / arrive’ - present stem res, past stem resid) or jjjo jjji- 
(khandidan, ‘to laugh’ - present stem khand, past stem khandid), the 2 Pl. 233 
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in present tense is exactly the same as 3Sg. in past progressive, both in 
writing and in pronunciation. Thus, a question like \y> {cherd 

mi-khandidf) can both mean ‘Why are you laughing? / Why do you 
laugh?’ (present) and ‘Why was he / she laughing?’ (past progressive). 
To see how this happens, you should conjugate this verb for all persons 
in these two tenses (starting with mi-khandam for present tense and mi- 
khandidam for past progressive). 

• With another group of regular verbs, with infinitive ending in -andan, 

like ijJjU (mandan, ‘to stay’ - present stem man, past stem mand), 3Sg. 
would be exactly the same in writing in present and past progressive, 
though not in pronunciation. Since, however, the diacritical marks (for 
the ‘short’ vowels a, e and o) are usually not written, this can be a 
problem - and again the context should help you decide how to read and 
to understand the verb: should it be pronounced -and at the end (past) or 
-anad (present)? can mean ‘he stays’ when pronounced mi-manad, 

but ‘he was staying’ when pronounced mi-mand. Again, conjugate this 
verb in these two tenses to see how this happens. 

• Some of the irregular verbs can also cause this latter confusion in reading, 
like (bordan, ‘to take [away]’ - present stem bar, past stem bord): 

can be mi-barad (he is taking) or mi-bord (he was taking). 


12.S.I 


Past and past progressive of certain verbs 


With certain verbs like (khdstan, to want); (tavdnestan, to be 

able to); and (danestan, to know), the past progressive, which is the 

tense more commonly used, shows some passive state of wanting, knowing or 
being able in general (with m/-prefix used in its durative function), while the 
simple past tense shows the more active side of these verbs at some particular 
moment in the past. They might need different verbs in English translation. 


12.5.1.1 (khastan, to want) 

In the past progressive tense, with mi- is the passive state of wanting, 

while without »7/-(simple past), it is more an act and indicates some immedi¬ 
ate or sudden decision or intention (similar to ‘being just about to’). Compare 
the following examples with and without mi-: 

(vaghti javdn bud mi-khdst honar- 
pishe be-shavad. When she was young, she wanted to become an actress.) 

cid |O^L..u ^ I 4j (khast / mi-khast be u 

saldm konad vali khejdlat keshid. He wanted to say ‘hello’ to her, but 



was [too] timid / bashful.) - The version without mi- (simple past) has 
more of an act: he was just about to do so. 

(-‘chera na-khdsti bd u harf be-zanif’ - ‘khdstam / mi-khdstam vali u 
vaght na-ddsht,’ - ‘Why didn’t you want to talk to him?’ - ‘I wanted 
to, but he had no time.’) 


1 3 I 4^J>_ooJS 

{hamin-ke khdstam esm-ash rd be-porsam mddar-ash sedd-yash kard 
va fahmidam esm-ash chist. Just as I wanted to ask her name, her 
mother called her and I found out what her name was.) 

ojiLo jl aS" f 3 I LI (dyd polis az to khdst ke az 

mdshin piydde shavif. Did the police want / ask you to get off the car?) 

^j,^L: |jl j\^ (hamishe mi-khdstam savdr-e dn 

mdshin be-shavam, I always wanted to ride in that car.) 

j ^_^3 ^.^ 3 ..^ j^3^ l*^) p..^-t^l 3 ^ 3 I jl (az u khastim [ke] savar shavad vali 
tarsid. We asked him to get in [the car], but he was afraid.) 
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12.5.1.2 (tavanestan, to be able to) 

The past progressive tense of (with mi-) shows a general state of 

capability (or, if negative, inability), while its simple past (with no mi-) shows 
more the act of managing to do something (or, if negative, failing to do 
something) - again at some particular point of time in the past. Examples: 

Ij ‘^Lj.i Laoj.:?:!; j\ jl (az yeki az panjare-hd 

mi-tavdnestim darydche rd be-binim. From one of the windows, we 
could see the lake.) 

Ij 4 :>-LjJi ijJi jL ,_^3 (vaghti panjare bdz shod 

tavdnestim darydche rd be-binim. When the window was opened, we 
were able to see the lake.) 

L-Cj L )j 3 Ll. 1 ) 4jLij?iLyi)3j> 

(khosh-bakhtdne mi-tavdnestam shend konam va tavdnestam khodam 
rd bd shend be sdhel be-resdnam. Luckily I could swim and was able 
to / managed to reach [/ bring myself to] the shore by swimming.) 


12.5.1.3 (danestan, to know] 

The object of is often a statement (= to know that . . .) and, when 

used in this way, we have a similar difference between its simple past and past 
progressive tenses, the latter being by far the more common tense. ‘I knew’ 235 


is usually (mi-danestam), and you use it without only when by 

‘I knew’ you mean ‘I realized,’ as in these examples: 

JuliLo 4jL:> I aS" L:^! Aj (vaghti be anja 

mi-raftam mi-danestam ke momken ast khdne na-bashad. When [/ as] 
I was going there, I knew that he might not be home.) 
jjIaIsI’ 3I Aj Ij A.ojt aS" j Ij (hamin-ke surat- 

ash rd didam ddnestam ke hame-chiz rd be u gofte’and. As soon as I 
saw his face, I knew that they had told him everything.) 

Even when used in this sense, the form without mi- is not usually used for the 
negative or interrogative. There are other verbs that are much more common 
in Persian for the act of realization, a fact that contributes to making 
(without mi-) such a rare occurrence: instead of you are much more 

likely to say (fahmidam), (OjJi (motevaj.jeh shodam) or, in more 

formal Persian, (dar-ydftam). Examples: 

^.ill I aS" A^-^io /) Ij 3 I aSIi^ LI {aya hamin-ke 

u rd didi fahmidi [/ motevai.jeh shodi] ke dbestan ast?. Did you realize 
that she was pregnant as soon as you saw her?) - Here would 

sound awkward. 

L-y: a 5^ /) Ij {suvat-am rd did 

vali na-fahmid [/ motevai-jeh na-shod] ke man mind nistam. He / she 
saw my face but did not realize that I was not Mina.) - Here 
would be wrong. 

One thing to remember is that, in Persian, as in some other languages, there 
is a difference between knowing something and knowing a person (consider 
wissen and kennen in German, for example). is not used for knowing 

a person, where the verb |ji>LJi (shendkhtan) is usually used, and again, we 
will witness the same difference between 0 >L>LJi (act = T recognized’) and 
(state = T knew’), as in these examples: 

L Ij (barddar-at rd td hamin diruz nemi- 

shendkhtam, I didn’t know your brother until [just] yesterday.) 

Ij 3 I Ij CjjJu ASdyojt (hamin-ke pedar-at rd didam u rd 

shendkhtam. As soon as I saw your father, I recognized him.) 

‘To know how to do sth.’ is more often expressed by jJj (balad budan) 
236 in colloquial Persian. 
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12.5.2 
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used to be done. 

• It is used for verbs that denote an action, not a state. 

• It has no negative form and is always affirmative. 

• Here is an auxiliary verb with no independent meaning of its own; 

not to be translated as ‘to have.’ 

The main verb does not change here at all: it is in the past progressive and 
is placed at the end of the sentence. Additionally, the past tense of is 

conjugated for the same person (without mi-) and placed usually closer to 
the beginning of the sentence, like after the subject, if it is mentioned, or after 
time adverbs. Example: 

4 . 0 L; {ddshtam bardye dokhtaram ndme mi- 

neveshtam, I was writing a letter for my daughter.) 

Without ddshtam, the above sentence could still have the same meaning (with 
less focus on the time of the action), but it could also mean ‘I used to write 
letters for my daughter.’ 

Mixed examples of simple past and past progressive; 

Ij (ndme-at rd khdndam): ‘I read your letter.’ Here the 

action of ‘reading’ was completed and finished. 

Ij Cjl-toL; (ndme-at rd mi-khdndam): ‘I was reading your let¬ 
ter’ (maybe I finished reading it, maybe not), or ‘I used to read your 
letter.’ 

Ij ClilttoLj lii (dashtam name-at ra mi-khandam): ‘I was read¬ 
ing your letter’ (at a certain time in the past: I was in the process of 
reading). 

(diruz pul naddshtim): ‘Yesterday we had no 

money.’ 

L; cJilji (diruz ddsht bd barddaram harf mi-zad): 
‘Yesterday he / she was talking to my brother.’ 


Past progressive with dashtan 

Similar to the present progressive (see Section 12.2.1), the verb can 

be used with the past progressive also, with almost the same functions and 
limitations: 

• It is used predominantly in colloquial Persian. 

• It makes it clear that the verb is about an action in progress and not what 
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Present perfect tense 


All perfect tenses and constructions use the past participle, which is formed 
by adding a stressed -e suffix (using the silent o letter in writing) to Stem II 
(see also Section 6.9 / E or Section 10.2.3.2). And perfect tenses and construc¬ 
tions are often about something that happens before a point of time (whether 
in the past, present or future). 

The auxiliary verb used in Persian for perfect tenses and constructions is 
the verb ‘to be’ - for present perfect always the shorter, suffixed version 
of ‘to be.’ 

In the negative, the prefix na- is attached to the past participle (see Sec¬ 
tion 12.7 for the progressive form of this tense, where mi- changes to nemi- 
in negative.) This means that the auxiliary verb (‘to be’) does not change to 
the negative. Whenever something like this is observed, the past participle is 
simply an adjective used with the verb ‘to be’: 

Ij jlT 3 I {u avdgheb-e kdr rd na-sanjide ast. He has 

not weighed up / has not carefully considered the consequences of the 
work / of doing that.) - This is present perfect tense with the negative 
na- attached to the past participle. 

3 I (kdr-hd-ye u sanjide nist. His actions are not care¬ 

fully weighed / well-deliberated.) - This is simply the present tense of 
‘to be’ (negative) + a past participle used as adjective. In this sentence, 
you can even use the adjective [na-sanjide, not well thought- 

out), which is using the wa-prefix added to adjectives. See, however, 
the difference in stress in the example of (Section 6.9.1 / E), 
which will be the case here also. 

Although the shorter, suffixed version of ‘to be’ should be used here, it is 
clear that the past participle and the verb ‘to be’ cannot be written joined 
because the past participle ends in silent a (he), standing for a final -e vowel, 
and is therefore never written joined. In this case, an alef is added in writing 
to represent the glottal stop which is needed between this final -e and the 
initial vowels of the suffixed version of ‘to be.’ 

In spoken Persian, in 3Sg. of present perfect tense is always dropped, 
and only the past participle remains. This can sometimes happen in more 

formal, written Persian also. 
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Table 12.8 Present perfect tense of the verb (neveshtan,to write); past participle: 

(neveshte) 


Affirmative 

Negative 



(neveshte'am, I have written.) 

(na-neveshte'am, I have not written.) 



(neveshte'i, You [sg.] have written.) 

(na-neveshte'i. You [sg.] have not written.) 


^ d.i.i.i 1J 

(neveshte (ast). He / she has 

(na-neveshte (ast). He / she has not 

written.) 

written.) 



(neveshte'im. We have written.) 

(na-neveshte'im. We have not written.) 



(neveshte'id. You [pL] have 

(na-neveshte'id. You [pl.\ have not 

written.) 

written.) 



(neveshte'and. They have written.) 

(na-neveshte'and. They have not written.) 


Usage: The Persian present perfect tense has a variety of functions, not all of 
which correspond with those of the same tense in English; the following are 
the most important uses: 

(A) It is used for past actions or states whose influence and / or results are 
still felt and are relevant. Examples: 

Ij (-jilts' ^jj| (man in ketdb rd khdnde'am, I have read this 

book.) 

(cu-j|) ojjol 33^0 (mind diruz dmade [ast], Mina has come yesterday 
[i.e., she is still here].) 

cu-j| ojjol LJo dj jO i25L> (hdfez dar shirdz be donyd dmade ast, 
Hafez [poet of 14th Century] has been born [= was born] in Shiraz. 
[: a historical fact which is still pertinent]) 

In the above examples, simple past tense would only emphasize the past¬ 
ness of the actions and they would become irrelevant to the present time. 

(B) With verbs of state: With a group of verbs that can be called verbs of 

state (because they show in what state the subject is), present perfect 
tense is used where you normally expect present progressive to be used. 
Four important verbs of this group are (neshastan, to sit); y ^ L .-,..— ' I 

(istddan, to stand); ^jJ.,ol3A (khdbidan, to sleep); and y±^^^ (pushidan, 
to wear). In these cases, the past participle is functioning as an adjective. 
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or is hardly distinguishable from a predicative adjective, and the main 
verb can be said to be the verb ‘to be’ in its present tense - it only resem¬ 
bles the present perfect tense in its structure. If the past participle is not 
used in an adjectival sense, then the verb would be about an act rather 
than a state and would be the normal present perfect similar to other 
verbs. Also by using some adverb of time (to show when this started), 
we come closer again to the normal present perfect while keeping some¬ 
thing of the state. Compare the following: 

(bdbak neshast, Babak sat down.) 

Lihlj (bdbak mi-neshinad, Babak sits down.) - Maybe every 
day? Or maybe this is the act of sitting down: right now he is changing 
his position from standing to sitting. 

i-ShL (babak neshaste ast, Babak is sitting.) - This is about 
his state: he is in a seated position now. 

JJ cucLj Lid 3 I Lihlj (babak az yek sa'at[-e] ghabl inja 
neshaste ast, Babak has been sitting here since an hour ago [= he has 
been in this seated position . . .].) 

jil (dzar lebds-e dbi mi-pushad, Azar is putting on a 
blue dress [= an act], or: Azar wears a blue dress [apparently always]); 
but: 

cu,j| jil (dzar lebds-e dbi pushide ast, Azar is wearing a 

blue dress [= a state])-, or: 

cu,j| Ij ^1 cuii cucLj jl jil (dzar az sd'at-e hasht in 

lebds-e dbi rd pushide ast, Azar has been wearing this blue dress since 
8 o’clock [= she has been in this state . . .].) 

Some more verbs with pairs of examples showing them as both state 
verbs and normal verbs: 

C . 11 i C , .. 11 0 yljji cuA; (Ojoji 451^3 (vaghti-ke 

didam ru-ye takht derdz keshide ast, fekr kardam khdb ast. When 
I saw her lying / saw that she was lying on the bed, I thought she 
was asleep.) 

c* .<..il 03 ) 3 ^ 3 ^“*1 0 ^ 33 ^ I 3 aS' t'*■<cL..u ^ 3 ^^^* 3 ^ (dar 

hodud-e nim-sd'at mi-shavad ke ghazd-yash rd khorde ast va derdz kes¬ 
hide ast. It is about half an hour that she has eaten and has lain down.) 
^ 03 , ^^ " .^.-,.. 1 3 ^ h ^> 3 1 ^ 3 C* .<.. 1 1 0 ^ 3 ^ d.,^ 3 ^ ^ I Aj aS' C , .. 1 1 , ^ ^ 1 h-'-A 

(mind dn dokhtari ast ke be dn derakht tekye karde ast va ddrad bd 
dust-ash harf mi-zanad, Mina is the girl [who is] leaning against that 
tree [and is] talking to her friend.) 
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•MclJ <iS (c^l) OLijS" 4 ^' 4 j 3 (c^l) 4 iij cAr*’ (zaheran sar-ash 
gij rafte [ast] va be divar tekye karde ast ke nayoftad. Apparently she has 
felt dizzy and has leaned against the wall in order not to fall [down].) 

! [ I '* ■<.. il) 3 (^ “ * I) 3^ [3 331^ ^ ‘ Ibebtn 

che-towr arusak-ash rd dar dghush gerefte [ast] va khdb-ash borde 
[ast], See how she is holding her doll in her arms and has fallen asleep!) 
c .^1 oa^ 3 j 3 (c^l) ‘CSjf ,ji 3 £l 3 .^ I 3 1 ^ 3.0 |jl ‘Zajs ^ {jelow-e hame an mard 
rd dar dghush gerefte ]ast] va buside ast. She has embraced that man 
in front of everybody and has kissed him.) 

j^l^ (, 3 ^^ 3 ^ 3 ^33 ^^3 4 -ojL-<>j> L^cjI iS .^ 3 ^ JJL>- [chand sd'at bud 
ke dnjd chambdtme zade bud va az jd-yash takdn nemi-khord. It was a few 
hours that he was squatting there and did not move / budge from his place.) 
Li 3 j aSj ‘‘^ 3 ^ (hamin-ke dnjd chambdtme 

zade bud mdri nish-ash zade bud. As soon as he had squatted there, a 
snake had bitten him.) 

Table 12.9 lists the most common expressions for putting on, taking off and 
wearing, as state verbs and as normal verbs. 


Table 12.9 Putting on, taking off 


Article 

To put on 

To be wearing 

General 

I am putting on a 

I am wearing a 

(excluding 

shirt: 

shirt: 

head, hands. 



feet), e.g.. 

(pirdhan mi- 

(pirdhan 

clothes, 
shirt, jacket, 
pullover, 
suit, skirt, 
etc. 

pusham) 

(col.: pirdhan tan- 

pushide'am) 

1 (col.: 

am mi-konam) 

pirdhan tan-am ast) 

(form.: pirdhan be 
tan mi-konam) 

(form.: pirdhan be 
tan ddram) 

Hat 

I am putting on a 

I am wearing a hat: 


hat: 

oils” (koldh 


|iSjl ^5 "^ 

ddram) 


(col.: koldh sar-am 

c.o,ajI 0*^15” {coL: 


mi-gozdram) 

koldh sar-am ast) 


/ dU 0*^15" 

yj*) yi 0*^15” 


[form.: 

(form.: koldh bar 


koldh be / bar sar 
mi-gozdram) 

sar ddram) 


To take off 


I am taking off 
my shirt: 

3^ I3 

pirdhan-am rd 
dar mi-dvaram) 
tip ]) b 

633*^ 

(form.: pirdhan- 
am rd az tan 
birun mi-dvaram) 
I am taking off 
my hat: 

(col.: koldh- 
am rd bar-mi¬ 
ddram) 

|O3l0|_j.o3j 3^ jl oSlS” 
(form.: koldh 
az sar bar-mi¬ 
ddram) 
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Table 12.9 (Continued) 
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Article To put on To be wearing To take off 


Glasses I am putting on my 

glasses: 

(eynak 

mi-zanam) 

^ {col.: eynak 
[be] cheshm-am mi- 
gozaram) 

i»jl (form.: 
eynak be / bar 
cheshm mi-gozaram) 


I am wearing 
glasses: 

i<sjlo (eynak 
daram) 

i<slooj (eynak 
zade'am) 

I (col.: eynak 
cheshm-am ast) 

I ^ I Aj 

(form.: eynak be / 
bar cheshm daram) 


I am taking off 
my glasses: 

jl) Ij 

eynak-am rd [az 
cheshm-am] bar- 
mi-ddram) 
j I 

(form.: 

eynak az cheshm 
bar-mi-ddram) 


Gloves 

I am putting on my 

I am wearing gloves: 

I am taking off 


gloves: 

|AJ 1 1,^ 1.^ 

my gloves: 



(dastkesh ddram) 



(col.: dastkesh dast- 




am mi-konam) 

(col.: dastkesh dast- 

(dastkesh-am rd 


a.I.i.l 1.^ ^ 1.^ 

(form.: 

dastkesh be dast 
mi-konam) 

am ast) 

(form.: dastkesh be 
dast ddram) 

dar-mi-dvaram) 

Pants, shoes 

I am putting on my 

I am wearing pants: 

I am taking off 

and socks 

pants: 

i<sjlo jljLi (shalvdr 

my pants: 

(example 


ddram) 


given for 

(shalvdr-am rd mi- 

1 0 J 

(col.: shalvdr- 

pants only) 

pusham) 

(shalvdr pushide'am) 

am rd dar-mi- 



pjL {col.: 

dvaram) 


(col.: shalvdr pd- 

shalvdr pd-yam ast) 

k- j' 


yam mi-konam) 


(form.: shalvdr 


L <b j 1 

(form.: shalvdr be 

az pd dar-mi- 


(form.: shalvdr be 
pd mi-konam) 

pd ddram) 

dvaram) 

Walking 

I take my walking 

I have my walking 


stick 

stick in the hand: 

Ij pjLaf. 

(col.: asd-yam rd 
dast-am mi-giram) 

(form.: asd be 
/ dar dast mi-giram) 

stick in the hand: 
i.'.,,.] 1 (col.: 

asd dast-am ast) 

1 i."..,,,] .S 1 Aj 

(form.: asd be / dar 
dast ddram) 



(C) Since the future perfect tense is not common in Persian, the present per¬ 
fect can be used instead of it whenever needed, usually with prepositions 
like iJ (td, until) or j\ (ghabl az, before): 

(olaiiy Ij i-Sijlj 3I J-^i (man farda ghabl az residan-e 

bdbak in name rd neveshte'am, I [will] have written this letter tomor¬ 
row before Babak’s arrival.) 





(D) This tense was traditionally known in Persian grammar as 

(mazi-ye naghli, narrative past) because of its usage when narrating Tenses, 

aspects, 

some past event with some distance as something one just heard, but this moods 
usage of present perfect will be discussed in more detail under indirect 
or reported speech (see Section 13 . 17 ). 

More examples: 

joloJojJ Ij JL> 4j b' (man ta be hdl iron ra na-dide'am. Until now 
I have not seen Iran.) 

Ij LjlitS' LI [dyd in ketdb rd khdnde'idf. Have you read this 

book?) 

3I jl J-^3 JLj 3J1 jl (az do sdl[-e] ghabl az u khabari 
na-ddshte'im. We have had no news / have not heard from him since 
two years ago.) 

iSj 1 0 Ij (emruz panjare-ha ra tamiz karde'and. They’ve 

cleaned the windows today.) 

Aidilji CUUJ3J1 03^ jl 3I (u hamishe chdy bishtar 

az ghahve dust ddshte ast. He / she has always liked tea more than 
coffee.) 


12.7 


Present perfect progressive tense 


This tense is simply formed by adding the prefix mi- (or nemi- in negative) 
to the past participle in the present perfect tense (Section 12 . 6 ). It usually 
emphasizes the continuation of the action from sometime in the past until 
present; normally a period of time is mentioned or a frequency adverb is 
used. 

When used in this tense, the ‘verbs of state’ mentioned in Section 12.6 are 
treated in the same way as other verbs. 

(budan, to be) and jjiib (ddshtan, to have) are usually not used in this tense. 
Examples: 

^lojjl3ji-^ Lilts' LoJi ^jjujl jl J.J L (td ghabl az dmadan-e shomd ketdb 
mi-khdnde'im. We have been reading books [until] before your com¬ 
ing / before you came.) 

i5Jij 3^^ Idi 3I (u hamishe bishtar az barddar- 

ash ghazd mi-khorde ast. He has always eaten / been eating more than 
his brother.) 



ijb'l jLi L^l (anha ma’mulan dar in otagh 

mi-khabide'and. They have usually been sleeping in this room.) 
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12.8 


Past perfect tense 


The past perfect tense is like the present perfect tense; it only uses the past 
tense of the verb ‘to be’ as auxiliary instead of its present tense. 

It is used for actions that happened before other past actions in the past or 
before a point of time in the past. 


For ‘verbs of state’ (see Section 12.6 / Usage Note B), the past perfect tense 
serves as past progressive - or it is the simple past tense of ‘to be’ + past 
participle used as adjective. 


The past perfect tense is one of the two tenses (the other being past progres¬ 
sive) used in irrealis or counterfactual situations; for a detailed discussion 
with examples, see conditionals and wishes (Sections 13.2.2 and 13.3). 


Understandably, the verb - used as auxiliary here - has no past perfect 

itself (i.e., there is no , 0 .^^ etc.), and the simple past tense is used instead. 

Examples: 


ljIiS' UJj jl J.^ (man ghabl az shomd an ketdb rd 
khdnde budam, I had read that book before you.) 

L;^! yfyt jil (dzar hargez be dnjd na-rafte bud, Azar had never 
gone there.) 


12.9 


Past perfect progressive tense 


This tense is theoretically possible (by adding mi- to past perfect), but it is 
hardly ever used in Persian: usually past progressive or past perfect is used 
instead. 


12.10 


Imperative 
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Imperative, which is used for commands and requests, has a singular and 
a plural form in Persian (2Sg. and 2Pl.). But even when addressing a single 






person, the plural is often used to be more polite, whereas the singular is 
used for closer relations. 

To form the imperative, the Stem I is required. The singular imperative has 
no conjugational ending, but the imperative for 2PL uses the same Jo- (-id) 
ending common for all tenses. 
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When affirmative, the imperative needs the prefix (be-), always written 
joined. If the Stem I of the verb starts with the vowels a, o or d, the glide 
(-y-) would be required, and the pronunciation changes from be- to bi-. In 
writing, in stems starting with I (a) the diacritical sign (called madd) will no 
longer be written on top of alef\ if they start with a- or o-, both represented 
by alef, good Persian requires that the alef be dropped altogether, although 
not everyone follows this recommendation. 


Two notes about changes in pronunciation: 


• In the case of verbs like whose present stem ends in -ow, the -ow does 
not change in the singular imperative, but it does change to -av- in the 
plural imperative, as it does change for all persons in present tense also 
(see Section 12.2). Similarly, in a few verbs like j there will be a vowel 
change from singular to plural imperative (again similar to present tense). 

• In a few cases the vowel in be- is influenced by the first vowel in present 

stem and changes to that, especially in singular. Also, sometimes the first 
vowel in stem may be dropped in the case of some very common verbs 
to make the word shorter, as is the case with the verb (gozdshtan, 

to put). 


The negative: In the negative, the imperative verb (or the verb part in com¬ 
pounds) is invariably preceded by the negative na- (replacing the fie-prefix, 
which is then dropped); is invariably pronounced na- (even before the -y- 
glide); and is always written joined. 


12.10.1 


Compound verbs and the imperative 


In compounds the fie-prefix, or the na- in the negative, is added to the verb 
part - which means that they always come between the two parts of the 
compound verb: 


ijjj ^js> (harf zadan, ‘to talk’ - present stem zan): 

>-Sy> (harf bezan / harf nazan. Talk! / Don’t talk!) (sg.) 

!j,,Jyj !j.,yyj (harf bezanid/harf nazanid. Talk! / Don’t talk!) (pi.) 245 



Table 12.10 Present tense and imperative, some examples 
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Tenses, 

aspects. Infinitive Present stem Present tense Imperative 

moods, voices (^nd person only) 




^ (mi-khori) 

(bekhor) 

(khordan, ‘to eat’) 

(khor) 

(mi-khorid) 

! jujjAo (bekhorid) 



‘You eat’ (sg. &cpl.) 

‘Eat!’ (sg. &cpl.) 


y- 

^ (mi-bari) 

(bebar) 

(bordan, ‘to take 

(bar) 

(mi-barid) 

! (bebarid) 

(away)’) 


‘You take’ (sg.&cpl.) 

‘Take!’ (sg. &cpl.) 



ij 3 ^^ (mi-gu'i) 

IjSj (begu) 

(goftan, ‘to say’) 

(gu) 

(mi-gu'id) 

! (begu'id) 



‘You say’ (sg. &cpl.) 

‘Say!’ (sg. &cpl.) 


3 J 

^q^^,^(mi-ravi) 

(borow) 

(raftan, ‘to go’) 

(row / -> rav) 

(mi-ravid) 

! Jyjjj (beravid) 



‘You go’ (sg. &cpl.) 

‘Go!’ (sg. &cpl.) 



, ^0, ^ (mi-dahi) 

!ojy (bedeh) 

(dadan, ‘to give’) 

(deh / -> dah) 

(mi-dahid) 

! AjiiAj (bedahid) 



‘You give’ (sg. S>cpl.) 

‘Give!’ (sg. &cpl.) 


jIAf 

,;; ,IAf, ^ (mi-gozdri) 

!jlA£j (begozdr or 

(gozashtan, ‘to 

(gozdr) 

AjjI AS’ (mi-gozarid) 

bogzdr) 

put’) 


‘You put’ (sg. &cpl.) 

(begozarid 
or bogzarid) 




‘Put!’ (sg. &cpl.) 


\ 

(mi-d'i) 

!Lj (biyd) 

(amadan, ‘to 

(a) 

(mi-a'id) 

! (biyd'id) 

come’) 


‘You come’ (sg.&cpl.) 

‘Come!’ (sg. &cpl.) 


tlJl 

(mi-ofti) 

IcAlo (biyoft) 

(oftadan, ‘to fall’) 

(oft) 

(mi-oftid) 

!u-iiuj (biyoftid) 



‘You fall’ (sg. &cpl.) 

‘Fall!’(sg. &p/.) 



, ^ (mi-isti) 

!c:<.«,jL (be'ist) 

(istadan, ‘to stop / 

(ist) 

(mi-istid) 

! (be'istid) 

stand up’) 


‘You stop’ (sg. &cpl.) 

‘Stop!’ (sg. &cpl.) 


Dropping the he-preftx in most of the compounds: 

The majority of verbs in contemporary Persian are compounds verbs, and the 
absolute majority of these compound verbs are formed by using either 
(kardan, to do) or jjjJi (shodan, to become) - and in compounds with these 
two verbs, the be-prefix is usually dropped. 

Also, in all of the compound verbs whose first part is a prefix (like a preposi¬ 
tion, not a noun or adjective), the fie-prefix is dropped. 
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Table 12.11 Imperative with no be-prefix 


Infinitive 

Present stem 

Imperative 

Singular 

Plural 




! Jo Cl ^ 

(bargashtan, to 
return) 

(bargard) 

(bargard. Return!) 

(bargardid. 

Return!) 




! j.iJS' 

(tamiz kardan, to 
clean) 

(tamiz kon) 

(tamiz kon. Clean!) 

(tamiz konid. 
Clean!) 



Ji-O 

! Jo^Jj J 1 J-O 

(bidar shodan, to 

(bidar show / -> 

(bidar show. Wake 

(bidar shavid. 

wake up) 

shav) 

up!) 

Wake up!) 
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And, as one can see, not much is really left. That is why the singular impera¬ 
tive is often nothing but the present stem. 

For the imperative of ‘to be’ and ‘to have,’ see also Sections 11.8.3 and 11.9 
respectively. 

‘To be’ uses Stem I {bash) without adding the he-prefix: 

! / i^L h^l cucLj (sd'at-e chahdr injd bash! / bashidl. Be here 

at 4 o’clock!) 

.iLj (ziydd motma'en na-bdsh! / na-bdshidl. Don’t 

be so sure!) 

‘To have,’ with the exception of a few ‘less irregular’ compound verbs formed 
by it, uses the perfect form {ddshte bdsh). 

Less irregular: 

!j|ji aSj Ij {mdshin rd negah-ddrl. Stop the car!) 

!j|jJ Ij (dn rd bar-na-ddr!. Don’t take / pick up that!) 

More irregular: 

!^Ij AJLdilji 0 ^ 13 ^ L J 3 J (hamishe kami pul bd khodat ddshte 

bdsh!. Always have some money with you!) 

!^L jiUiil 3 I aj (be u e'temdd na-ddshte bdsh!. Don’t trust 

him!) 
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12.10.2 


Remnants of archaic or obsolete features 


The negative prefix for imperative used to be ma- instead of na- (still common 
in some dialects), for instance (ma-gu. Don’t say) instead of ^ (na-gu). 
This has changed in standard contemporary Persian but can still be seen in 
poetry, even contemporary poetry. 


Another feature, now to be found only in traditional poetry, is the use of 
what can be called the progressive or continuous imperative, used for singu¬ 
lar only and with the purpose of emphasizing continuation. This form uses 
the prefix mi- instead of be--. (mi-row. Go!) instead of 3 ^ (borolw]) or 
(mi-bdsh. Be!) instead of just (bash). 


12.1 I 


The subjunctive 


Traditionally, grammarians have referred to present and past subjunctives in 
Persian. This book prefers to refer to these as simple and perfect subjunctives 
and adds a third version also (perfect subjunctive II). 


12.11.1 


Simple (or present) subjunctive 


In formation, the simple subjunctive shares the Stem I + conjugational end¬ 
ings with simple present tense, while it shares the be- prefix (instead of mi-) 
with the imperative. And this be- prefix is in every respect similar to that 
covered above under the imperative-, in writing and pronunciation, the glide 
-y- that is sometimes needed, where it can or must usually be dropped (in 
compound verbs), and so on. Similar also in the case of the verbs ‘to be’ and 
‘to have.’ 

In the negative, the j (be-) prefix is replaced by the stressed negative 3 (na-) 
prefix. 

If you conjugate a verb in the subjunctive, you will see that in 2Pl. 
the subjunctive and the imperative are identical. See Table 12.2 for a 
comparison. 

As in the imperative, the fie-prefix (or na- for the negative) would require the 
glide (-y-) if the Stem I starts with the vowels d-, a- or o- (all represented in 
writing by the letter alef), and the pronunciation of be- would then change 
in these cases to bi-. And again, in the case of the vowels a- and o-, ‘good 






Table 12.12 The verb 

(khandan, to read / sing) - 

from present tense and 12 

imperative to the 

subjunctive 

Tenses, 



aspects, 

Present tense 

Imperative 

Subjunctive moods. 

(mi-khdnam) I 


(be-khdnam) 

read 



(nemi-khdnam) 


(na-khdnam) 

I don’t read 



, ^ (mi-khdni) you 

(be-khdn) Read! 

(be-khdni) 

(sg.) read 

(sg.) 


, ^ (nemi-khdni) 

(na-khdn) Don’t 

(na-khdni) 

You don’t read 

read! (sg.) 


(mi-khanad) 


(be-khanad) 

he reads 



(nemi-khanad) 


(na-khanad) 

he doesn’t read 



(mi-khdnim) we 


(be-khdnim) 

read 



(nemi-khdnim) 


(na-khdnim) 

we don’t read 



(mi-khanid) you 

!aOI 3 :>o (be-khanid) Read! 

(be-khanid) 

(pi.) read 

ipl) 


(nemi-khanid) 

(na-khanid) Don’t 

(na-khanid) 

you don’t read 

read! (pi.) 


(mi-khanand) 


(be-khanand) 

they read 



(nemi-khanand) 


(na-khanand) 

they don’t read 




Persian’ requires that the initial letter alef be dropped in writing when the 
glide is added, and the madd sign on alef is dropped in the case of d: 

(mi-oftad. He / she / it falls.) juLi (shayad biyoftad. He / 

she / it may fall.) 

Ij ijl {an rd mi-anddzad. He throws / drops it.) Ij JuLi 
{shdyad dn rd biyanddzad. He may throw / drop it.) 

1) o' mi-dvarad. He brings it.) Ij ^jl JoLi (shdyad dn 

rd biydvarad. He may bring it.) 

In compound verbs, the affirmative be- and the negative «a-prefixes are 
added to the verbal part. Examples: 

i-kjs- juLi (shdyad barf be-zanad. He may talk.) 

L^ji juLi (shdyad farib na-khorad. Maybe he won’t be tricked.) 

For the simple subjunctive, the verb ‘to be’ uses (bdsh), as it does for 249 
the imperative (see Section 11.8.3), and then adds the conjugational suffixes: 





Jolj UJj (shoma bayad khahar-e mahnaz bashid^ You 
must be Mahnaz’s sister.) 

aspects, 

moods voices AitiL jj.o ^ 3 b 1 juLi (ketab-ha shayad dar otagh-e man bashand. 

The books may be in my room.) 

The verb ‘to have,’ on the other hand, and its two versions (see Section 11.9) 
needs more attention. In some of its compounds - those that use the wi-prefix 
for present tense and are ‘less irregular’ - it is treated like other verbs: 

aSj b' Ij jjjJ (mi-tavanam in ra td shanbe negah-ddramf. 

Can I keep this until Saturday?) 

jl Ij ctoL juL {bayad pdyat rd az ru-ye miz bar-ddri. You 
must take your feet off the table.) 

In all other cases, whether used alone or as part of compound verbs that 
retain something of the base meaning, it uses perfect subjunctive (see Sec¬ 
tion 12 . 11 . 2 ) instead of simple subjunctive: 

[omidvaram emruz kami vaght dashte 
bdshid, I hope you will have a little time today.) 

c.^1 (momken ast in safar hich natije'i 
na-ddshte bdshad. It is possible that this trip won’t have any results.) 

The subjunctive is much more common in Persian than one expects it to be. The 
reason is that in Persian the subjunctive most of the times is doing what in English 
normally the infinitive does when used as dependent or ‘second’ verb - whereas 
the Persian infinitive itself is functioning more like the English gerund. Compare: 

(a) Persian subjunctive = English infinitive: 

(mi-khdham be-ravam, I want to go.) 

(b) Persian infinitive = English gerund: 

ijiSj {raftan dsdn nist. Going / leaving is not easy.) 

When used independently, usually some unstated modal verb (like must, 
should, might, let's . . .) is understood. Examples: 

Ijujji- (OiijJ (be-ravim kharidl. Let’s go shopping!) 

!ju 3 ^ (be mddar-ash chizi na-guyadl. He shouldn’t tell 

his mother anything!) 

jL (chand-bdr be-guyamf. How many times should I say?) 
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When used for the 2Sg., it is stronger than the imperative and can imply some 
warning also. (2Pl., as mentioned earlier, has the same form as the impera¬ 
tive.) Compare: 

Imperative: Ij 4.0L; jjl {an name rd be-nevis!. Write that letter!) 

Subjunctive: Ij 4.0IJ jjl {an name rd be-nevisH, Don’t forget to 

write / make sure that you write that letter!) 

When used as a dependent second verb, the first verb is either a modal verb 
or one expressing a wish, command, possibility, purpose (‘in order to’) and 
the like. Or it is used simply when the action described by the second verb 
happens (or is / was supposed to happen) after that of the first verb. 

A comparison with English will show again that the Persian subjunctive 
in this case functions very much like the English infinitive used as the sec¬ 
ond verb. One can compare ‘remember to do something’ with ‘remember 
doing something’ in English. When you ‘remember to do’ something, you 
first remember and then do something. But when you ‘remember doing’ 
something, you first did something and then you remember it. It is exactly 
the same in Persian: 

Ij ‘Colj aS" jiL Aj {be yad avardam ke name ra be-nevisam, I 
remembered to write the letter.) 

jiL Aj Ij A. 0 L; {neveshtan-e ndme rd be ydd dvardam, I remem¬ 

bered writing the letter.) 

Similar to the English infinitive, the subjunctive is not affected by the tense 
of the verb that it complements: 

^ 3 ^ ^( 3 ^^ {mi-khdham beravam, I want to go.) 

^ 3 ^ {mi-khdstam beravam, I wanted to go.) 

Eor expressing purpose (‘in order to’), it is possible to simply use the subjunc¬ 
tive without any conjunction (again like the infinitive in English): 

Ij (raftam mind rd be-binam, I went to see Mina.) 

Or conjunctions can be used, the most common of which (to convey purpose) 
are Li' (fa), aS" {ke) and aS1i>I {bardye in-ke) or a variety of other compound 

conjunctions (aS" aj [be in manzur ke\ or aS" J3J0.LC aj [be manzur-e 251 
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dn-ke\, aS" |jj| aj [be in ghasd ke] or aS" jjl aj [be ghasd-e dn-ke], 
aS" L [bd in hadaf ke], aS" aj / L [bd / be in niyyat ke], etc.). 

Examples: 


Ij aS" {raftam ke mind rd be-binam, I went to see Mina.) 
133^15' b' (sahar-khiz bdsh td kdm-ravd bdshi. Be an 

early riser in order to be happy in life [a proverb].) 

ASjjj (kami neshastim bardye in-ke 

esterdhat konim. We sat for a little while in order to rest.) 


Note: aSLoI sometimes used in the sense of ‘for the reason that’ (or 

‘because,’ like [chon] and Uj [zira]), and in that case, it would not 
require the subjunctive: 


J13J 13^1 ASbol [na-raftam, baraye in-ke hava sard bud, I did 

not go, because it was cold.) 

Examples with modals and other verbs: 

OtUi" joL (bdyad sabr konid. You have to wait.) 

^_3jj ^13; (mi-tavdnim be-ravim. We can go.) 

J.,^l3i-^ (mi-khdhid be-ddnid?. Do you want to know?) 

Ij 3I (tasmim gereftam u rd be-binam, I decided to see 

him.) 

JuLj 3I Aj [be u be-gu'id kami dir-tar biydyad. Tell him 

to come a little later.) 

OtUi" jL Ij ^jl ,_jj<jjj [sa'y konid dn rd bdz konid. Try to open it.) 

Eor the negative, some of the modals or ordinary verbs, followed by the sub¬ 
junctive, allow you to change either the first verb into negative or the second 
verb or occasionally (if needed) both. See here the different options for the 
negative and how meaning changes in each: 

^3jj cJS Aj (be man goft be-ravam. He told me to go.) 

^3jj cuiSi ^jjj Aj (fee man na-goft be-ravam. He didn’t tell me to go.) 

^3jJ cJS jjjj Aj (fee man goft na-ravam. He told me not to go.) 

^3jJ ^jj3 Aj (be man na-goft na-ravam. He didn’t tell me not to go.) 
^13;^ (mi-tavdnam be-binam, I can see.) 

^l3:■,_gJ^J (nemi-tavdnam be-binam, I cannot see.) 



(mi-tavdnam na-binam, I can not see = I also have the 
option of not seeing.) 

(nemi-tavdnam na-binam, I cannot not see = I cannot help 
seeing; I have to see.) 
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There are, of course, certain conjunctions and structures also that would 
require the subjunctive. These include conjunctions in either time clauses 
or other kinds of subordinate clauses that express some objective, sugges¬ 
tion or possibility. See the next chapter for more details and examples (Sec¬ 
tions 13.11 and 13.12). 


On the whole, it can be said that uncertainty can be a decisive factor 
in using the subjunctive. With some verbs and expressions, affirmative 
and negative forms differ in using or not using the subjunctive because a 
change from certainty to uncertainty (and vice versa) is involved. Compare 
the following: 


i No need for subjunctive when there is no doubt: 


3 I aS" jOjIji (etmindn daram ke u injd nist. I’m certain 

that he’s not here.) 

cu^l UiIjI 3 I dS iSJj (shak na-ddram ke u injd ast, I have no doubt 

that he’s here.) 


ii Subjunctive needed because of doubt and uncertainty: 


juiL 1:^1 3 I iS jOjIjJ (etmindn na-ddram ke u injd bdshad. I’m 

not sure if he’s here.) 

jJjLj 1:^1 3 I aS" (shak ddram ke u injd bdshad, I doubt if he’s here.) 


Some verbs like (fekr kardan, to think); (tasav.vor kardan, 

to imagine); and jTu aj (be nazar residan, to seem) often need subjunc¬ 

tive when negative (not with negative imperative, though!), but subjunctive 
can be used with their affirmative also to decrease likelihood: 


joLo aS" jSis (fekr nemi-konam ke biydyad, I don’t think that he 

comes.) 

juLu aT ^ (fekr mi-konam ke biydyad, I think that he probably 

comes.) 

aS" (fekr mi-konam ke mi-dyad, I think he’s coming.) 

IjuI^ 3 I aS" jSli (fekr na-kon ke u batman mi-dyad!. Don’t be 

so sure that he comes!) - Here with negative imperative, it is no more 
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^ (hads zadan, to guess) is rarely used in negative, and in affirmative, 
it is similar to the previous group, with subjunctive making it less likely and 
referring more to what will happen in future: 

Ij UJi loL iS (hads mi-zanam ke name-ye shoma ra 

be-khanad, I guess he will read your letter.) 

Ij UJi loU <iS (hads mi-zanam ke name-ye shoma ra 

mi-khanad, I guess / think that he reads / is reading your letter.) 
juLo iS (hads mi-zadam ke biyayad, I guessed that he would 

come.) 

jul^ dS" (hads mi-zadam ke mi-ayad, I guessed / knew that 

he would come.) 

Some other verbs, however, always need subjunctive: (jLSlol / 

(momken budan / emkdn dashtan, to be possible); (ehtemdl 

dashtan, to be likely); and all the verbs that have to do with hope 
omidvar budan), with wish drezu dashtan) or with trying, deciding, 

suggesting, encouraging and the like: 

I Uj dS' C , .... > / C , .. t I (momken ast /momken nistke be-danad. 

It is possible / not possible that he knows.) 
juLo df f (omidvaram / omidvar nistam ke biyayad, 

I hope / do not hope that he comes.) 

/ jijS" (sa’y kard / sa'y na-kard ke be-nevisad. He 
tried / did not try to write.) 

jjji" Ij 3I ^jijS" (pishnahad kardam u ra estekhdam 

konand, I suggested that they hire him.) 
jijijfjj dS" Ij 3I (m ra tashvigh konid ke bar-gardad. Encourage 

him to return.) 

Note that with juLi (shayad, perhaps, maybe [originally a modal]) the use 
of subjunctive is optional, depending on the degree of uncertainty. Compare: 

joLo joLi (shayad biyayad. He may come.) - We are speculating. No certainty, 
jul^ joLi (shayad mi-ayad. Maybe he’s coming.) - There has been some 
hint or indication to this effect: we are imagining him coming, as some 
fact, or he may be on his way right now. 
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I2.II.2 


The perfect (or past) subjunctive, I and II 


Similar to the formation of other ‘perfect’ constructions in Persian, the per¬ 
fect subjunctive (type I) is formed by the past participle of the verb + the verb 
‘to be’ as auxiliary, this time in its subjunctive form. 


12 

Tenses, 

aspects, 

moods. 


For negative, add na- to the main verb (= to the past participle). 


As in perfect tenses, stress is on the final -e of past participle, except in nega¬ 
tive, where na- will take the stress. 


As it was the case with the simple subjunctive, here also the perfect subjunc¬ 
tive is not affected by the tense of the verb that it complements. 

The perfect subjunctive is often used to show uncertainty, for things that may 
or may not have happened (in the past or by a certain point of time in the 
future). Table 12.13 compares the simple and perfect (I) subjunctives and, as 
can be seen, the perfect version can sometimes be translated into English as 
present perfect or past perfect. 


Table 12.13 The two subjunctives: a comparison of usage 


Simple subjunctive 

(fekr nemi-konam biyayad) 

I don’t think he comes. 

Jl>Lo 

(fekr nemi-kardam biyayad) 

I didn’t think he would come. 
Jl>Lo 

(mi-tavanad biyayad) 

He can come. 

Cl> Lo C. , h ' 

(mi-tavanest biyayad) 

He could come. 

Jl>Lo JoLfi 
(shayad biyayad) 

He may come. 
jl>Lj joLfi 

(shayad na-yayad) 

Maybe he won’t come. 

Jl>Lo Jl>L 

(bayad biyayad) 

He must come. 


Perfect subjunctive (I) 
h o.r.ol 

(fekr nemi-konam amade bashad) 

I don’t think he has come. 

0 J. 0 I ^3 

(fekr nemi-kardam amade bashad) 
I didn’t think he had come. 

Jk.CjL> ojk^ol 

(mi-tavanad amade bashad) 

He can have come. 

jk.CjL> ojk..ol 

(mi-tavanest amade bashad) 

He could have come. 
jk.cjL> ojk.ol joLfi 
(shayad amade bashad) 

He may have come. 

jk.cjL> ojk.oLo joLfi 

(shayad na-yamade bashad) 
Maybe he hasn’t come, 
ojuil Jl>L> 

(bayad amade bashad) 

He must have come. 
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The perfect subjunctive of ‘to be’ (, 3 ^ 3 ^, budan) - using the past participle of 
‘to be’ followed by the subjunctive of the same verb - sounds a little awkward 
in Persian and is rarely used unless necessary in more pedantic style: 

{bude bdsham, ISg.), ^^4 {bude bdshi, 2Sg.), {bude bashad, 

3Sg.), (bude bdshim, IPL), (bude bashid, 2Pl.), AidiL 

(bude bashand, 3Pl.)- Example of usage: 

jJiL joLi (shayad dorost bude bashad. It may have been 

correct.) 

AidiL 1:^1 (dnhd momken nist dnjd bude bashand. They 

can’t possibly have been / It is not possible that they have been there.) 

As mentioned above (Section 12.11.1) as well as in the previous chapter 
(Section 11.9), the verb ‘to have’ dashtan) can be said to have a ‘less 

irregular’ version (where some compound verbs formed by it are using the 
prefix mi- for present tense like other verbs) and a ‘more irregular’ version 
(that includes ‘to have’ itself as a simple verb and most of the compounds 
formed by it). The former version is treated in perfect subjunctive like the 
other verbs, whereas the latter version, which is already using perfect sub¬ 
junctive I where other verbs use simple subjunctive, would have to resort here 
to perfect subjunctive II - a construction usually avoided in contemporary 
Persian and considered pedantic and awkward. 

‘Less irregular’ using perfect subjunctive I: 

JoLi (shayad madar-ash an ra negah dashte 
bashad. His mother may have kept it.) 

u C .... ) L) AlLtd I ^ I )j J 3,) C' , 1.1 I (momken ast pul ra az hesab-ash 

bar-na-dashte bashad. He may not have taken / withdrawn the money 
from his account.) 

‘More irregular’ using perfect subjunctive II instead of perfect sub¬ 

junctive I: 

jJiL 3 -d jl (momken ast az laghv-e 

barndme khabar na-ddshte bude bdshad. He may not have known [lit. 
‘have had the news’] about the cancelation of the program.) 

jJjLj 0 J 13 J AJLdilji 3 I 4 j ijLp- Job (bdyad kheyli be u e'temdd ddshte 

bude bdshad. He must have had a lot of trust in her / must have trusted 
her a lot.) 
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To avoid using this unloved construction, the last example can simply be 
changed to a form that uses present perfect tense: 

12 

Tenses, 

aspects, 

cU;j| jiUicI 3 I 4j (batman kheyli be u e'temdd dashte ast. 

He has certainly had a lot of trust in her / has certainly trusted her a lot.) 

moods, voices 

English-Persian comparisons. It was mentioned earlier that the Persian sub¬ 
junctive, especially when used as the second verb, functions very much like the 
English infinitive. One would expect then to see the same similarity between 
the Persian perfect subjunctive and the English perfect infinitive. There is 
enough evidence to support this comparison, as several of the above examples 
clearly demonstrate (especially with modal verbs; see the Persian equivalents 
of ‘must’ and ‘must have’ in Table 12.13). Nevertheless, there are more cases 
that this equation does not answer, and the translation of the Persian perfect 
subjunctive would preferably be the present perfect (occasionally past perfect) 
tense in English. On the other hand, there are cases where the English perfect 
infinitive equals the present perfect tense in Persian, especially where Persian 
treats certain structures as indirect speech. An example for this: 


English: He pretended to have read that book. 

Persian: cu,j| Ij .^ 3^)3 (vd-nomud mi-kard ke dn 

ketdb rd khdnde ast) - In Persian treated as indirect speech (see Sec¬ 
tion 13.17), and no subjunctive is used. 


It’s also good to note the difference between ‘to have done something’ and 
‘to have something done,’ which are two totally different things in both 
languages. While the first one comes close to the Persian perfect subjunctive, 
the latter usually is expressed by the verb (dddan, to give) in Persian, 

followed by either the subjunctive or past tense: 


jJjijS" Lilli Ij La (oLj (tamdm-e panjare-hd rd ddd tamiz kardand. 

He had all the windows cleaned.) 

jiUyj J>jLj ^ Ij JLiS cJl> 3 Li (in do joft kafsh rd ham bdyad 

be-daham vdks be-zanand, I must also have these two pairs of shoes 
polished.) 


(See Section 12.13.1 / B also for more on ‘to have something done.’) 


Perfect subjunctive II: As the above examples with the ‘more irregular’ ver¬ 
sion of show, this type of perfect subjunctive differs from type I in 
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that, after the past participle of the verb, it uses the perfect subjunctive of 
the auxiliary and not its simple subjunctive, thus adding a between 
the past participle of the main verb and the subjunctive of Example: 


(.s-4^ 1) ^.4 (bayad madar-ash ra kheyli dust 

dashte bude bashad. She must have liked her mother a lot.) 


Here also, the above sentence would sound much better when said in the 
following way: 


(batman madar-ash ra kheyli dust 
dashte ast. Certainly she has liked her mother a lot.) 


12.12 


Optative mood 


An outmoded mood now, it was used in early modern Persian as a form 
of prayer, for wishing and cursing. In poetical / archaic language you can 
still encounter examples of this, which mostly consists of changing the third 
person -ad ending to -ad. Thus, .iLaji (dahad) and LiUS" (konad) would be the 
optative forms of respectively dadan and kardan. 

The only verb whose optative mood is still widely used is the verb (‘to 
be’), its irregular optative form being jiL (bad, sometimes l.iL [bada] in poetry, 
meaning ‘May [it] be ...’), especially common in the expression ‘Long live ... ’: 

jiL ojJj (zende bad azadil. Long live freedom!) 

!jiL IjiLj (har-che bad-a-bad!. Come what may! / Whatever will be, 
will be! [a proverb]) 


12.13 


Passive voice 


The formation of passive in Persian is simple and not very different from 
English, with only one difference: the auxiliary verb used in Persian for pas¬ 
sive voice is (shodan, ‘to get / become’) (and not which is used in 
Persian as the auxiliary in perfect constructions). Thus, instead of ‘he was 
killed’ in Persian one would say, ‘he got killed.’ 

Only transitive verbs that have objects can have a passive voice. To change an 
active sentence to passive, the past participle of the main verb is needed -i- the 






same tense (as in the active sentence) from the verb which should now 
be conjugated for a new subject, namely, the object of the active sentence. 

In the negative, na- is added to the auxiliary (i.e., to following the 
rules for different tenses) and not to the past participle (which is the main 
verb). In this regard - adding na- to the auxiliary instead of the main 
verb - the passive voice and future tense are the only exceptions in Persian 
language. 
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Some examples of changing an active sentence to passive: 


^jLi^jLo.,0 4 j Ij 3I U (ma u ra be bimarestan khahim bord. We 
will take him to the hospital.) 

Jui dj 3I [u be bimarestan borde khahad shod. 

He will be taken to the hospital.) 

cu^l Ij (ti^3^ (dust-am mashin-ash rd forukhte ast. My 

friend has sold his car.) 

ojJj 4i^3ji ,,>1-^3,^ (mdshin-e dust-am forukhte shode 

ast. My friend’s car has been sold.) 

^Ji3j 41 ^ Ij (oUj (tamdm-e panjare-hd rd baste budim. We had 

closed all the windows.) 

-> JJJ13J ojJi (oLj (tamdm-e panjare-hd baste shode 

budand. All the windows had been closed.) 

3I jl jLj (hezdr bdr az u porsidam, I asked him a thousand 
times.) 

-> jJi 3I jl jL jijii (hezdr bdr az u porside shod, A thousand 

times he was asked.) 

?juj3l^ Lulls' (chand ketdb mi-dvaridf. How many books are you 
bringing?) 

?ji3Jj^ 0J1J3I Lulls' (chand ketdb dvarde mi-shavad?. How 
many books are brought?) 

j3j^l Ij jjl JoL (bdyad dn rd emruz be-nevisi. You must write it 
today.) 

,^3^^ dG_d>3j j 3 j.«l I (an bayad emruz neveshte shavad. It must 
be written today.) 
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12.13.1 


Alternatives for passive 


Persian is not very fond of passive and tries to avoid it in different ways, such 
as the following: 


(A) Using 3 Pl. without mentioning the subject. 

This is possible and common in English also, but much more common in 
Persian. If you say, ‘They have cleaned the windows today’ (Lao 
jJlojijS" Ij, emruz panjare-hd rd tamiz karde'and), it is already like 
saying, ‘The windows have been cleaned today.’ Or if you say Ij oyjL:> 
jiIji (jdyeze rd na-khdhand ddd. They will not give the award.), 

it does already sound like passive in Persian, much better (and more 
common) than the real passive, i.e., jJi ojib oyjL> (jdyeze ddde 

na-khdhad shod. The award will not be given.). 

(B) Switching a transitive verb with an intransitive one. 

There are some verbs that are both transitive and intransitive, and 
Persian would use them intransitively instead of changing them to 
passive. (shekastan, to break) in Persian and ‘to break’ in 

English are good examples. However, in English, you can both say 
‘the window broke’ (intransitive) and ‘the window was broken’ (pas¬ 
sive), whereas in Persian the passive version jJL (panjare 

shekaste shod. The window was broken.) would sound very awk¬ 
ward, and you would always say (panjare shekast, the 

window broke). 

Apart from that, most of the compound verbs with (kardan) are 
transitive-, to change these to passive, you simply replace by 
(shodan), and they become the intransitive version of the same verb. 

Once you know that (da'vat kardan, to invite) is transitive, 

you can be sure that there is an intransitive version with also which 
not only can, but has to be used when passive is needed: 


Active: Ij 3I (u rd da'vat kardam, I invited him.) 

Passive: jJi 3I (u da'vat shod. He was invited.) 

You may ask here: Could we also say: jJL 3I (u da'vat karde 

shod)} 

Answer: NO! NEVER! 



Here it should be noted that sometimes, especially in colloquial Persian, 
the verb (‘to do’) is used in the sense of ‘having something done,’ 

as in the following examples: 
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jijS" Ij (JLcLoJi (damagh-ash ra amal kard, [lit. She operated her (own) 

nose.] = She had a nose job. / She had her nose operated.) 


= jJjijS" Jib Ij ^_^Loji [damagh-ash rd dad amal kardand. She had 

a nose job. / She had her nose operated.) 


o\ 3 ^ Ij cuiUy: (bel'akhare mu-hd-yat rd kutdh kardil, [lit. 

You finally shortened your hair! - Which could make sense if someone 
did it by himself / herself.] = You finally had a hair-cut! / You finally 
had your hair cut!) 


=! jJji^ (^'^1'^ Ij tLobys a y>VLj (bel'akhare mu-hd-yat rd dddi kutdh 

kardandt. You finally had a hair-cut! / You finally had your hair cut!) 


Similarly, there are other transitive compound verbs in which the verb 
part can be switched with another verb to make the meaning intransitive, 
and you usually learn such verbs in pairs, like ^jjib (farib dddan, to 

deceive) and (farib khordan, to be deceived): 


Active: piJJib Ij U (md parviz rd farib dddim. We deceived / 

cheated / tricked Parviz.) 

Passive: Jij^ (parviz farib khord, Parviz was deceived / 

cheated / tricked.) 


(C) Some other ways of avoiding passive voice, like using jijyi (mowred-e). 


There are some expressions in Persian that can give the statement a 
quasi-passive meaning without using the real passive. 


One common expression is jij^j (mowred-e) + some noun (usually the 
non-verbal part of a compound verb) + the verbs (ghardr geref- 

tan, which is the intransitive version of ^jJlb ghardr dddan, to put, to 

place) or sometimes ^^13 (vdghe' shodan, to occur, to be subjected 

to). This would draw the focus from the subject to the object, which is 
thus being subjected to the action described by the noun that follows 
it. Examples: 


^ Ij ^3^3^ ^jl Lo (md dn mowzu’ rd bar-rasi kardim. We looked 

into that matter.) 
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= jlj 5 Ij ijl U (md an mowzu' rd mowred-e 

bar-rasi ghardr dddim, same meaning [‘We subjected that matter 
to our investigation’].) 

^jl {dn mowzu’ mowred-e bar-rasi 
ghardr gereft. That matter was looked into.) 

= jJi £5^3^ ijl (an mowzu' bar-rasi shod. That matter was 

looked into.) 

jJjijS' Ij [este’ddd-ash rd tahsin kardand. They admired 

her talent.) 

= jJjiIji ~Sjyi \j (este’ddd-ash rd mowred-e tahsin 

ghardr dddand, same meaning [‘They made her talent the object 
of admiration’].) 

-> jJi 2^)3 / cJjf j\j 3 (este’ddd-ash mowred-e 

tahsin ghardr gereft / vdghe’ shod. Her talent was admired.) 

= jJj (este’ddd-ash tahsin shod. Her talent was 

admired.) 

“h (hich tavaj.johi be harf-hd-ye man 

nemi-konand. They pay no attention to my words.) 

= jl^ dj>3J (harf-ha-ye mara hich 

mowred-e tavaj.joh ghardr nemi-dahand. They pay no attention 
to my words / subject them to no attention.) 

-> jij3^ 'fLa\ ^j.o (harf-hd-ye man aslan 

mowred-e tavaj.joh ghardr nemi-girad. My words are not heeded 
at all.) 

= ji3Jj,_g.oJ Cr° harf-hd-ye man hich tavaj.johi 

nemi-shavad. My words are not heeded at all.) 


Sometimes the verb changes to ^j,i3J (budan) or (shodan) after 
the ,ij3^ construction, occasionally with other changes in the phras¬ 
ing - often when a ‘real passive’ is grammatically not possible or not 
common. Examples: 

jijIji TiiL> jLtdil dj (pedar-am kheyli be ash’dr-e hdfez 

aldghe ddrad. My father likes the poems of Hafez a lot.) 

45^ J1J3.0 iiiL> jLtdil (ash’ar-e hafez mowred-e 
aldghe-ye pedar-am hastand, same meaning [‘The poems of Hafez 
are the object of my father’s great affection’].) - Or, still better: 


l^\s> 45t>Lc jijy: j^Li (shd'er-e mowred-e aldghe-ye pedar- 
am hdfez ast. My father’s favorite poet is Hafez.) - No ‘real pas¬ 
sive’ version possible here. 

J3^ Ij jolji" (kodam pishnahad rd ghabul mi-konid?. 

Which proposal would you go for?) 

I UJi jijy: (pishnahad-e mowred-e ghabul- 

e shomd koddm ast?. Which is the proposal you would accept?) 

= J3^ (UJi yl) (oIaS' (koddm pishnahdd [azsu-ye 

shomd] ghabul mi-shavadf. Which proposal would be accepted 
[by you]?) 

The word (taht-e) means ‘under.’ It is not always interchangeable 
with the much more common word (zir-e), but it comes closer to the 
English ‘under’ in certain constructions similar to (where cannot 
be used), as in (taht-e bar-rasi, under investigation) or 

Jlidil (taht-e eshghdl, under occupation). Examples in sentences: 

jJjijS' djJUc jji Ij 3I (u rd dar bimdrestdn mo'dleje kardand. 

They treated him in the hospital.) 

jji 3I (u dar bimdrestdn taht-e 
mo'dleje ghardr gereft. He underwent treatment in the hospital.) 

c.^1 (^'Ij /) 3I lS^ (sabk-e kubism bar 

nagh.ghdshi-hd-ye u asar [/ ta'sir] gozdshte ast, [The style of] Cubism 
has influenced her paintings.) 

cUujI lS^ ^'iJ 3I (nagh.ghdshi-hd-ye u taht-e 

ta'sir-e sabk-e kubism ast. Her paintings are under the influence of 
[/ are influenced by] Cubism.) 

= cUujI aiSjf jJ'lJ jl 3I (nagh.ghdshi-hd-ye u 

az sabk-e kubism ta'sir gerefte ast, same meaning [‘Her paintings 
have taken influence from Cubism’].) 
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12.13.2 


How to mention the agent 


Passive sentences that mention the agent often sound awkward in Persian and 
are rarely used; they usually sound like translations from other languages by 
inexperienced translators. Examples of this are more likely to be found in 
administrative language or in scientific texts. 263 
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However, if - for whatever reason - one has to mention the agent, there are 
some compound prepositions that can be used, all meaning ‘by means of’ / 
‘by using’ or ‘by way of’ / ‘via’ / ‘through’: ^4^3 {be vasile-ye), (tavas. 
sot-e), j' (“32 tarigh-e), jl [az taraf-e), j\ (az su-ye), jl (az 
jdneb-e), etc. 


Examples: 


4 (pasokh-e 

in mas'ale-ye riydzi be vasile-ye yek ddneshmand-e javdn-e engelisi 
ddde shod. The answer to this math problem was given by a young 
English scientist.) 

jJi jl (pishnahdd-ash az su-ye hame pazirofte 

shod. His suggestion was accepted by all.) 
jtd) 4 j1 jjLijjj ^3 j,^ jl fp CiLchlhl (et.tela'at-e lazem az 

tarigh-e pedar-eshdn bardye dnhd ferestdde shod. The necessary infor¬ 
mation was sent to them by / via their father.) 


12 . 13.3 


Passive of infinitives and past participles 


This also follows the same rule: past participle of the main verb + same form 
from the verb shodan. Examples: 


(gereftan, to take) (gerefte shodan, to be taken) {neg.-. 

‘Cijf, gerefte na-shodan) 

■cijf (gerefte, taken) ojJi diijf (gerefte shode, [having been] taken) 
(neg.: ojJLJ gerefte na-shode) 

jIaSj Ij 0 joiJ ojj3:> ^^Ul jb (ghazd-hd-ye khorde na-shode rd dar 

yakh-chdl begozdr. Put the uneaten food [= leftovers] in the fridge.) 

oU JUjSb^ Altos' jl (az koshte shodan-e showhar-ash 
chand mdh mi-gozasht, A few months passed since her husband’s 
being killed.) 
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Chapter 13 

Sentences: from phrases to 
complex sentences 


This chapter is predominantly about syntax and sentence structure, although 
certain phrasal idioms / structures also may be mentioned when relevant and 
related. 


13.1 


Simple and complex Persian sentences 


There is a lot of flexibility in the order of words in Persian, especially in less 
formal or colloquial Persian. Since the person of the subject is included in a 
Persian verb as a conjugational suffix, a Persian sentence in its simplest form 
can be just a verb, like {shenidif. Did you [ 2 Sg/.] hear?) or (rafte. 

He / she / it has gone.). This means that the subject does not have to be always 
mentioned in the form of a separate personal pronoun. 

The verb is expected to be placed at the end of the sentence (or at the end of 
each clause in complex sentences). An example for a longer sentence: 

; .nC L Ij jLLaS j\ 0 JJLoL:> I ol) ^1 

{an shab mosafer-hd-ye ja-mande az dkharin ghatdr-e tehrdn chameddn- 
hd-ye sangin-eshdn rd bd asabdniyyati dshekdr do-bdre aragh-rizdn az dn 
rdhroiv-e nime-tdrik va bad-bu be istgdh-e tdksi bar-garddndand. That 
night the passengers who could not make it to the last train to Tehran 
[‘jd-mdnde az’: ‘left behind from / by’] took their heavy suitcases, while 
sweating and clearly angry, back to the taxi station through that half¬ 
dark and reeking corridor.) 

This is still a simple sentence with one verb only, placed at the end of the 
sentence, and its structure follows the most common, standard word order 
in a Persian sentence, i.e., SOV or Subject-Object-Verb, with adjectival or 265 




adverbial phrases and other temporal or locational adverbs making the sen¬ 
tence so long. 
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to complex Colloquial Persian shows more flexibility, even regarding the end position of 
the verb. In particular, after a verb of movement, words denoting some loca¬ 
tion or destination can be placed after the verb. In such cases, the preposition 
in the adverbial phrase that follows the verb is often dropped. Examples: 

(aj) •cjub 3J1 jl ^Ju (ba’d-az do hafte hamsar-ash 

bar-gasht [be] mashhad. After two weeks his / her spouse returned to 
Mashhad.) 

Ij^l ^3 Ij (“h) (rciftim [be] dlmdn be 

omid-e dn-ke ali rd be-binim vali dnjd na-bud. We went to Germany 
in the hope of seeing Ali, but he was not there.) 
aAj c-Jildf (3) ^jl3J ijy ‘tLekij \j yJi (shir rd rikht tu-ye livdn [va] 
gozdsht jelow-e bach.che. She poured the milk into the mug and put 
[it] in front of the child.) 

jJjiIjJ ^ CjLsSLo 3 jjlJJj / dj) jjjAIjjI Ij JtijSbyti (showhar- 

ash rd anddkhtand [be / tu-ye] zenddn va hat.td ejdze-ye moldghdt ham 
na-dddand. They threw her husband in jail and didn’t even give [her] 
a visiting permit.) 

In colloquial Persian, you can find such examples with no ‘movement’ in the 
verb or with no ‘location / destination’ mentioned; 

Ldil L h (jii) ijUj yj Ai:>- (chand ruz be-mdn [dar] tehrdn 
td bd shahr dshend shavi. Stay in Tehran for a few days to get to know 
the city.) 

(taldsh-e ziyddi kardam bardye 
penhdn kardan-e ezterdb-am, I tried hard to hide my anxiety.) 
jijAli JaJj cJj 3 4 j jijS" Ij (zan-ash rd mo'ar.refi hard 

be ham-kdr-ash va raft belit be-kharad. He introduced his wife to his 
colleague and went to buy tickets.) 

^13^ ^3 yl (kheyli mi-tarsid az avdgheb-e 

dn, vali chdre'i na-bud. He was very much afraid of its consequences, 
but there was no way out / he had no other choice.) 
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If there are two or more subjects and the narrator is one of them, no hierar¬ 
chical priority needs to be observed: you can say jiL^I 3 ^ (man va ostdd, me 
and the professor) or 3 jiL^I (ostdd va man, the professor and me) - but 


the pronouns themselves have different forms for different levels of formality 
and politeness (see Sections 5 . 2.4 and 15 . 2 . 1 ). 

Not mentioning the subject as an independent pronoun (or noun) can only 
cause ambiguity in 3 rd person; to reduce the ambiguity and avoid confusion, 
the subject of a sentence or clause must be mentioned whenever it differs 
from that of the previous one: 

(Be-sakhti az jd-yash boland shod. Goft: nemi-ddnam cherd chenin 
et.tefdghi bdyad mi-oftdd, [He] rose from his place with difficulty. 

[He] said: I don’t know why something like this had to happen.) - 
Here we assume that the same person is the subject of both sentences. 

Cjj.iLo dj joL_) • ct*-.*..-.. " ..- ' c 53 J {Do-bdT 6 

ru-ye sandali neshast. Ali goft: na-bdyad be mddar-at khabar be-dahif, 

[He] sat again on the chair. Ali said: Shouldn’t you let your mother 
know?) - Here we know that Ali is not the subject of the first sentence. 

As it was already mentioned in Chapter 5 (see Section 5 . 4 ), in an inter¬ 
rogative sentence, no change of word order is needed in Persian, nor is any 
subject / verb inversion or use of auxiliaries required - all that is needed is a 
change of intonation, namely, a rising tone at the end of the sentence, while 
at the end of an indicative sentence the tone falls. The word LI (dyd) may 
be placed at the beginning of all interrogative statements, even those that 
have a question word, or it may be dropped. If mentioned, its only function 
is announcing right from the beginning of the sentence that you are deal¬ 
ing with a question, without keeping the listener waiting until the end of 
the sentence for that interrogative intonation. And, interestingly, sometimes 
dyd is placed in the middle of a sentence or at the beginning of the second 
clause. In the following sentence, the four possible positions for dyd have 
been shown by numbers, with number 1 being the most likely and number 
4 the least likely position: 

? j-p- A 1) ola.oLjji” vaghtigozar-ndme- 

at rd gom kardi, ^ be polis ^ khabar dddi ^ S', When you lost your pass¬ 
port, did you inform the police?) 

In a complex sentence, if the subordinate clause is inserted in the middle of 
the main clause, the two verbs for the main and subordinate clauses may 
sometimes appear together at the end of the sentence, not unlike subordinate 267 
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clauses in German language, but Persian prefers to avoid such situations, 
which in very long sentences may be awkward or confusing. 

Some categories of complex sentences will be introduced throughout this 
chapter. 


13.2 


Conditionals 


Conditionals are ‘if-then’ statements. The word (agar) in Persian means 
‘if’ (in its conditional sense only, not the ‘if’ used for indirect questions) and is 
usually placed at the beginning of the if-clause (the ‘condition’ or ‘protasis’), 
which is usually the first clause in Persian, followed by the main clause (the 
‘consequence’ or ‘apodosis’). 

In colloquial Persian, sometimes is dropped, and only the intonation 
(i.e., raising the pitch of voice at the end of the first clause) shows that it is a 
dependent clause with a ‘condition’ (if) implied. 

Examples with dropped: 


^ (man na-budam, che-kar mi-kardif. What 
would / could you have done had I not been there?) - Note that this 
could also mean: ‘What were you doing when I was not there?’ 

(zud-tar amade budid, 
mi-tavanestid mind rd ham be-binid. Had you come earlier, you could 
have seen Mina also.) 


Persian has two major categories of conditionals: indicative and counter factual. 


13 . 2.1 


Indicative conditionals 


Indicative conditionals involve different degrees of doubt and uncertainty; 
they are about things that may or may not be true, may or may not happen. 

Many combinations of tenses are possible, some more common than others. 
But it might be easier to start with what is not common or acceptable: 


• No subjunctives - whether simple (present) or perfect (past) - in the main 
clausel 

• No past progressive or past perfect in the main clausel (Their use in the main 
268 clause would make the conditional counterfactual; see Section 13 . 2 . 2 ). 




The most common tenses used in indicative conditional are: 

• If-clause: simple subjunctive (or a simple past used for present) 

• Main clause: simple present or future or imperative 
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If another tense is used in the if-clause (like present tense or present perfect), 
it could mean that you are treating a situation as a fact (not a real condi¬ 
tion), as when you are taking someone by his word, repeating what he says 
and saying, ‘If that is really the case / if that is really what you are saying, 
why then . . . ?’ 


In the following examples, different possible combinations have been used; 
in some combinations, the if-clause is not much different from a time clause, 
and jfl (if) comes very close to when or after. 


Ij 3I tJoLu jfl [agar pari farda biyayad, man u rd mi- 

binam. If Pari comes tomorrow. I’ll see her.) 

3I L (.JujI ^l! (agar pari farda amad, batman bd u 

barf be-zanl. Should Pari come tomorrow, certainly talk to her!) 

?^3jJ 3I L {SA- (agar pari fardd mi-dyad, 

cherd bd u be sinamd na-ravim. If Pari [really] comes tomorrow, why 
shouldn’t we go with her to the cinema?) 

0J1J3I ^ Ij (.jJiL oJujI (agar pari fardd dmade 

bdsbad, batman ketdb-asb rd bam dvarde ast. If Pari comes / has come 
tomorrow, she has / will have certainly brought her book also.) 

ir? iSA (dgar pari emruz dmade 

ast, cberd mddar-asb cbizi na-goft?. If Pari has come today, why didn’t 
her mother say anything?) 


Reminder: The verb (ddsbtan) in its ‘more irregular’ form would 

use again the perfect subjunctive instead of the simple subjunctive (see 
Sections 12 . 11.1 and 12 . 11 . 2 ): 


joLoj Ij d.oLj t^L CJ3 (agar vagbt dashte basbam, name 
rd tamdm mi-konam. If I have time. I’ll finish the letter.) 


13 . 2.2 


Counterfactual conditionals 


269 


A counterfactual conditional is not about doubt or uncertainty; it only tells 
you what would have been the case if a certain assumption had been true 
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(although you know that it is not true). It is about things that you cannot, or 
can no longer, change - therefore, it is often, though not necessarily always, 
about the past. 

In counterfactual conditionals, only two tenses are possible: the past progres¬ 
sive and the past perfect, each of which can be used in either of the clauses - 
which means that there are four possible combinations. The past progressive, 
however, can be said to be the more common of the two tenses, especially 
in the main clause. 

The past perfect tense should not be used in the main clause if: 

• it has the nature of some general statement (whether true or false); 

• some frequency adverb (always, every day, etc.) is mentioned; or 

• the tense of the first verb (in if-clause) is past progressive and the action 
of the verb in the main clause could not have happened before that. 

In the following examples of counterfactual conditionals, each of them cor¬ 
responding with one of the points mentioned above, the past progressive 
should preferably be used in the main clause: 

(. 5 ^^ (agar khoda'i mi- 

bud, in-hame mardom dar bad-bakhti zendegi nemi-kardand. If there 
had been a God, people wouldn’t have lived in such misery.) - ‘Gen¬ 
eral statement’ here. 

dj j£ci t(c,..*>l) ditSj ji jS'l (agar 

mi-ddnestam az irdn rafte [ast], har-ruz be khdne-ash telefon nemi- 
zadam. If I had known that he had left Iran, I wouldn’t have called his 
home every day.) - ‘Frequency adverb’ here. 

VL jl^ji jl (Ojyj jL Ij dJUcjjUw jji jfl (agar dar-e sefdrat- 

khdne rd bdz mi-kardand, mardom az divdr bdld nemi-raftand. If they 
had opened the embassy’s door, people wouldn’t have climbed the 
wall.) - The order of the actions is an important factor here. 

Important: In this and similar irrealis or counterfactual constructions, the 
verbs (budan, to be) and (ddshtan, to have) also can have - and 

often do have - the past progressive prefix mi-. 

More examples, the first four of them with budan or ddshtan: 

270 

UJj L (OjiiU jJy j 3 j Ijiji (agar fardd ruz-e 

taval.lod-e mddar-am na-bud [! nemi-bud], mi-tavdnestam bd shomd 


biyayam. If tomorrow hadn’t been my Mom’s birthday, I would have 
been able to come with you.) 

JL> 4 j b' Ij 4 JL> iJjI (agar bishtar 

pul [mi-]ddshtam, batman an khdne rd td be hdl kharide budam. If I had 
had more money, I would certainly have bought that house until now.) 

jh oji Vb> b (agar jd-ye to [mi-] 

budam, td hdld dab bdr taldgh gerefte budam. If I had been you [lit. 
‘in your place’], I would have taken divorce long ago [lit. ‘ten times’].) 

ij ctoi)! jJ ^LSLol c (agar bisbtar takbff 

nemi-ddd, emkdn na-ddsbt dn rd be-kharam. If he had not given more 
discount, there was no way I would have bought it.) 

^jl dj 3I L yfyii di>bJj Ij 3I (agar u rd bebtar 
sbendkhte budam, bargez bd u be dn safar nemi-raftam. If I had 
known him better, I would never have gone with him on that trip.) 

dZjS 3I dj Ij d.«j!j tji3j jl jfl (agar az man porside bud, 

bame-cbiz rd be u gofte budam. If he had asked me, I would have told 
him everything.) 
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13 . 2.3 


Some substitutes for jf[ (agar, if) 


While often appears to be little different from dSb^3 in time clauses, you 
can have a stronger, more emphatic ‘condition’ by using conjunctions that 
mean ‘provided that,’ namely: 


dSbl dj (be shart-e an-ke) 
dS" Jdyi dj (be sharti ke) 
dSbl dj i33jJLo (mashrut be an-ke) 


These are not very common in the past (‘irrealis’) conditions - especially 
never placed at the beginning of the sentence in irrealis - and they would 
always need the subjunctive. 

The conjunction dT (dar surati-ke, in case, in the event that) is also 

very close to this group, though not as strong (and, therefore, the use of subj. 
not obligatory). 

To say ‘I’ll buy you that shirt provided that you study well,’ you can use one 
of the following forms: 

Ij ^jl i.^yl3:>u ^j^ sbarti ke kbub 

dars be-kbdni, dn pirhan rd bardyat mi-kbaram) 
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^ ^ 1) Cy^j^. pivhuH vci he 

sharti ke khub dars be-khani bardyat mi-kharam) 

i_s^y^ 1) id^y^- (d^ piThuH vd be 
sharti bardyat mi-kharam ke khub dars be-khdni) 

^ ^^}yi 1; Cy^y^- pirhati rd 

bardyat mi-kharam, be sharti ke khub dars be-khdni) 


•iS can also be used in a similar way: 


cAJL*^^ y^'^Sy y^ [dar 

surati-ke zud-tar be-resand, bardye tamdshd-ye dn film ham vaght 
khdhim ddsht. If / in case they come / arrive earlier, we will have time 
to watch that movie also.) 


Dar surati-ke may be used in a quite different sense also, as a synonym of 
aS" ^^b> [dar hdli-ke) meaning ‘whereas / while’ (see Section 13 . 4 . 6 ) - and 
always at the beginning of the second clause in this sense: 

ojy Ij ojlic 3I iS jji tjJjijS' jSz^y, Ij 3I (m rd dastgir kardand, 
dar surati-ke u maghdze rd dtash na-zade bud. They arrested him, 
whereas / although he had not set fire to the store.) 


(magar, if not; unless) 

aSjI / aS^jI (magar in-ke / dn-ke) or aS" [magar ke) or just alone 
can be used as the negative of {agar, if) in conditional sentences. It has, 
however, one major difference with the English ‘unless’: it always introduces 
the second clause and is never at the beginning of a sentence when used in 
the sense of ‘unless.’ Compare: 

^3j^ y (agar to be-ravi, man ham mi-ravam. If you go. 

I’ll go too.) 

(“iJer" 0 ^ ‘cS3j^ f (agar to na-ravi, man ham nemi-ravam. If you 
don’t go, I won’t go either.) 

(_53jj ^ 3J aSCjI ^ (“3 jcs^ (man nemi-ravam magar in-ke to ham 
be-ravi, I won’t go unless you do too.) 

juLo L j,a 13::^ h.!' L.^_ 3I (bardye u 

ham yek belit mi-kharam, magar in-ke be-khdhad bd mdshin-e khod- 
ash biydyad. I’ll buy him also a ticket, unless he wants to drive in his 
own car.) 


13 . 2.4 



13.2.4.1 Other uses of 

(A) Pa is used in questions to show disbelief or surprise (or protest, indigna¬ 
tion) - this means that you normally expect to hear the opposite of what 
you are saying (regarding affirmative / negative). 
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1:^1 3I (m a«/a hud^) means ‘Was he there?’ 

3 1 Pa (magar u dnja bud?) still means ‘Was he there?’ although 
it is more like ‘But was he really there?’ and shows that you expect to 
hear: ^13^ taJ (na, nabud. No, he wasn’t.). 

?ji 3 ^ 3 I Pa (magar u dnjd na-budf. Wasn’t he there?) would have 
the opposite effect; it is closer to ‘But he was there, wasn’t he?’ and 
you expect to hear: J13J <.\y> (cherd, bud. Yes, he was). (For p used to 
give an affirmative answer to a negative question, see Section 11 . 2 . 1 ) 
The word magar in the following examples has not been translated, but 
it must be obvious what rhetorical function it has in each case: 


i 5 Jij 3 ^ Ajp Ij cJLj p..a (Cherd javdb nemi- 

dahif Magar zabdnat rd gorbe khorde astf. Why don’t you answer? 
Cat got your tongue? [lit. ‘has the cat eaten your tongue?’]) 

jp P^ 'IpJSs Ir? [Cherd be polis nagofti? 

Magar in shahr polis na-ddrad?. Why didn’t you tell the police? 
Doesn’t this city have any police?) 

'ipS ^ya p.ja p (Cherd asabdni mi-shavi? Magar 

man che goftamf. Why do you get angry? What did I say?) 

p^ •i.ajb (Hame ddrand mi-davand, magar 

che et.tefdghi oftddef. Everybody is running, what has happened?) 

This usage of is similar to a usage of aS" (ke), and sometimes they are 
used in two consecutive sentences for emphasis, which only differ in 
using affirmative and negative: the affirmative form of one has the 
effect of the negative form of the other, and vice versa: 

aS" 3 I p.a\ (Magar na-ydmad? U ke dmadl. But didn’t he 

come? He did come, alright?) 

pua aS" 3I (U ke nemi-ddnad! Magar mi-ddnad?, But 

he doesn’t know - or does he?) 

The adverb p\ (dkhar) is also close in certain ways to aS" / when used 
as some filler to justify a situation. Examples: 

ya jl p p\ (dkhar cherd az man na-porsidif. But why 
didn’t you ask me?) 
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ojJi jSjJi y>\ {na-raftam, akhar digar tarik shade bud, 
I didn’t go; it was already dark.) 

(B) The interrogative phrase ^ (magar na) is used in colloquial Persian 
in a way similar to the English question tags. (See also Section 11 . 2.2 
for question tags.) As the following examples show, it is the verb that 
determines whether you need ly> in response or not: 


tdJ taJj -) ^ Ij 3I (m ra mi-shendsi, 

magar na? [-bale, mi-shendsam / - na, nemi-shendsam], You know 
him, don’t you? [-Yes, I do. / - No, I don’t.]) 

tdj — /.jo.i3j ") Ij dJLH.0 (?Vz 

maghdle rd na-khdnde budi, magar na? [- cherd, khdnde budam / - 
na, na-khdnde budam]. You hadn’t read this article, had you? [- Yes, I 
had. / - No, I hadn’t.]) 


(C) Sometimes ^ is simply a preposition meaning ‘except’ or ‘other than’ - 
its synonyms being jA ;! 'J=r {joz / be-joz), jl (gheyr-az) and )]} {elJd). 
Among these, ^ and "yi are the least likely to be placed at the beginning 
of a sentence, but they are interchangeable in other positions. Examples: 

Cyi / yl / yj^ /) ^ (hame dmadand magar [/ be-joz / 

gheyr-az / el.ld] kdmbiz. Everybody came except Kambiz.) 

3 ^ ^(hich kdri nemi- 

konad magar [/ be-joz / gheyr-az / el.ld] khordan va khdbidan. He 
does nothing except eating and sleeping.) 

^jA,ol3y- 3 (yl /) y^ (be-joz ]/gheyr-az] khor¬ 
dan va khdbidan hich kdri nemi-konad. Except for eating and sleep¬ 
ing, he does nothing.) 

It would be wrong to conclude from the equation ^ = except that ^ 
didji (magar in-ke) can always be used for ‘except that’: if you are using 
except that to show a difference (= with the difference that / but for 
the fact that), then the appropriate Persian equivalent would be: ^yjJ L 
aS (bd in tafdvot ke) or aS jjji ^yjJ L (bd in fargh ke). Examples: 

c* .<.Iil jjdS' ^1^3!^ h t c* .< nil c ,.■ ij^ (dorost shekl- 

e mddar-ash ast, bd in tafdvot ke ghad.d-ash boland-tar ast. She 
looks exactly like her mother, with the difference that [= except 
that] she is taller.) 

^ (havd-ye injd 

mesl-e tehrdn ast, bd in fargh ke kheyli tamiz-tar ast. The weather 
274 here is like Tehran[’s], with the difference that [= except that] it is 

much cleaner.) 


In most of the other cases, ‘except that’ can be translated into Persian as 
4Sjj| (be-joz in-ke), aSL.! jI ^ (gheyr-az in-ke) and ASdjJ VI (el.ld 
in-ke), as in these examples: 

^ (aSIIjI VI / aSIIjI j\ /) aSIIjI 1:^1 

(dnjd hich kdri na-kardim be-joz in-ke [/ gheyr-az in-ke / el.ld 
in-ke] khordim va khdbidim. We did nothing there except that we 
ate and slept.) 

(chizi az u na-khdstam be-joz in-ke [/ gheyr-az in-ke / el.ld in-ke] 
dars-hd-yash rd behtar be-khdnad, I asked / demanded nothing 
from him except that he [should] study better.) 

And sometimes you can just use the word iaJii (faghat) or L^' (tanhd 
[more form.]), both meaning ‘only,’ as in these examples: 

cu.j| ^^V^ Jaii AJhhj (maghdle-ye khubi neveshte'i, 

faghat kami tuldni ast. You have written a good article; only, it’s 
a bit too long.) 

JaJii Aj (ghasd ddshtam be shomd 

be-guyam, faghat peydd-yetdn na-kardam, I intended to tell you; 
only, I didn’t find you.) 

Using ASdjJ ^ (magar in-ke) in the above examples would not be 
possible. 


(va gar na, otherwise; if not so; or else) 

As in English, aJ^^ (or aJ yfj, otherwise) is usually not used at the beginning 
of a sentence. Two common synonyms are VI 3 (va el.ld) and y^ jA 

(dar gheyr-e in surat). Examples: 

j^j 3^ I ojl:>l Aj^3 Ij juL (bdyad dast-hd-yat rd 

be-shu'i, va gar na ejdze nemi-daham ghazd be-khori. You must wash 
your hands; otherwise, I won’t allow you to eat.) 

.^y^ ajLA joLoj aJ^ 3 h UbAj^cj 3^ (be-gti bach, 

che-hd bd kebrit bdzi na-konand, va gar na tamdm-e khdne dtash mi- 
girad. Tell the children not to play with matches; otherwise, the whole 
house will catch fire.) 

aIa JJjbl3:?tj J3J 3J aj tCjj3^ ^jj| y^ jA (oLj Ij jlS" juL (bayad kar ra 
tamdm koni; dar gheyr-e in surat, be to pul na-khdhand ddd. You have 275 
to finish the job; otherwise, they won’t give you [any] money.) 


13 . 2.5 
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VI 3 ‘^^13^ 23^^ ^.4 (bayad sobh td shab dars 

be-khdni, va elJd ghabul nemi-shavi. You have to study from morning 
till night; otherwise, you won’t pass / get a passing grade.) 


aj^3 does not require the subjunctive, and the subjunctive in the following 
sentence is because of some implied ‘should / had better’: 


23^ h jjUj dJj5‘3 [agar khaste nist be-ravad, va-gar- 

na be-manad td sobh. He [can] go if he’s not tired; otherwise, he [had 
better] stay until tomorrow.) 


13 . 2.6 


‘As if’ and ‘to look as if’ 


jLSjI (engdr) - and the more formal or literary (gu'i) or (penddri) - 

all mean ‘as if,’ and they do not need the subjunctive in Persian, because what 
is expressed after them is treated as some pseudo-fact: 


(<* 5 ") jLSjI L (towri bd man harf mi- 

zani engdr [ke] man ahmagham. You talk to me as if I am /1 were 
stupid.) 

(_jli5jij3>q Idi cu,j| ^ jLSjI aS" ji-'d jjJdl (dn-ghdr Idghar 

shode'i ke engdr yek hafte ast ghazd na-khorde'i. You’ve lost so much 
weight as if you haven’t eaten for a week.) 

Ij CjJi3j> Alta ^ (engdr harf-hd-ye yek 

hafte pish-e khod-at rd fardmush karde'i. It looks as if you have for¬ 
gotten what you said a week ago.) 

^^35” 3J jl Ij A.oJb jl jjj (ba'd-az 

jang hame-chiz rd az-now sdkhtand, gu'i hich et.tefdghi nayoftdde ast. 
After the war they built everything anew, as if nothing had happened.) 


To look as if’ 

The verbs aj (be nazar residan), ^jj,ol jJaJ aj (be nazar dmadan) 

and, in form. / lit. Persian, ,j.i3.«J (nomudan) all mean ‘to look,’ ‘to seem,’ 
‘to appear.’ The first two need the subjunctive when negative, but normally 
no subjunctive when affirmative, unless you want to decrease the likelihood 
when talking about what is going to happen next. Compare: 

cJL> aS" jJoJ Aj (be nazar mi-resad ke hdlat khub nist, 

276 It seems as if you don’t feel well.) 



jJaJ dj (be nazar nemi-resad 
ke emshab ghaza-ye khosh-maze'i dashte bdshim. It doesn’t look as if 
we’re going to have some delicious dinner tonight.) 
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The more form. / lit. usually preceded by words like (chenan, 

such), may be used with the subjunctive regardless of affirmative / negative. 


13.3 


Wishes 


Similar to conditionals, wishes too have real and unreal, or indicative and 

counterfactual, forms. 

Indicative wishes can be expressed: 

• by using the words Ju\S (kdsh, sometimes preceded by [ey, ‘O!’] and 

written as Ju\S ^^1 or ,jil 51 >l) or (kdsh-ki), both meaning T wish,’ 

or 

• by using the word 3jjl (drezu) and the different compound verbs made 

with it (usually [~ kardan] or [~ ddshtan]). 


Indicative wishes are about future, about what is (or was) to happen next, 
and they always need one of the two subjunctive forms: 

• the simple subjunctive, if they are about future (or a future in the past) but 

• the perfect subjunctive, if they are about the past (or a past in the future: 
the completion and fulfillment of a wish before a point of time in future). 

The tense of the compound verbs with plays no role here. 

Indicative wishes are not much different from hopes; one can often use the 
verb^jLi^j (omidvdr budan, ‘to hope’ - lit. ‘to be hopeful’) to say the 

same thing. 

Counterfactual wishes are always expressed by using the words or 
; other variants with are not possible here. They are unreal or irre- 
alis; they are regrets about past (things we know we cannot change) or wishes 
that we know can never be fulfilled. Similar to counterfactual conditionals, 
these unreal wishes also are expressed by using either the past progressive or 
past perfect. And the verbs (budan, to be) and (ddshtan, to have) 

can here also have the past progressive prefix mi-. Til 



Table 13.1 Wishes and regrets 
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Future / future in the past 

Past 

Indicative IJ3I ^IS" (kdsh u rd be- 

A.iL) ojuil ^IS” (kdsh 

binam) 

dmade bdshad) 

I wish to see her. 

I hope she has come. 

juL) L ^ 15 ” (kdsh bd 

oJbol ^ L ^ >^ 15 * 

mddar-ash biydyad) 

(kdsh bd mddar-ash dmade 

I wish she came /1 hope she 

bdshad) 

comes with her mother. 

I hope she has come with 

juL) 33 jI (drezu mi- 

her mother. 

konam biydyad) 

A.iL ojuil ^ 3', ,1 (drezu 

I wish she came /1 hope she 

mi-konam dmade bdshad) 

comes. 

I hope she has come. 

juLj 3jjl (drezu 

laCwJ L> OlaCol 1 

ddshtam biydyad) 

(drezu ddshtam u dmade 

I wished / hoped she would 

bdshad) 

come. 

I hoped she had come. 

Counterfactual lo,i , ^ , fi\S 


03J oJloI (kdsh fardd mi-dmad 

03J oJloI (kdsh diruz 

/ kdsh fardd dmade bud) 

mi-dmad 1 kdsh diruz 

(I wish he could have come 

dmade bud) 

tomorrow. [= I know that 

(Both meaning ‘I wish he 

he wouldn’t and that he has 

had come yesterday.’) 

other plans.]) 



More examples: 

(hash yek khdne-ye bozorg-tar 
dashtam / mi-ddshtam, I wish I had had a bigger house.) 

(OjjiLo f {kdsh to mddar-am budi / mi-budi, I wish 
you had been my Mom.) 

a..ojs aj Ij {hash in ra be hame na-gofte bashad, I hope 

he hasn’t told everyone about this.) 

aS" jOjIji ^jj\ (drezu ddram ke bach.che-hd-yam 
khosh-bakht shavand, I have the wish that my children become / I 
hope they become happy.) 

aiilji (drezu mi-konam dar dnjd 

zendegi-ye behtari ddshte bdshi, I hope you have /1 wish you a better 
life there.) 

jJilj aiauf^ Ijiji ^LS" (kdsh fardd bar-gashte bdshad, I hope he / she has 
returned / will have returned by tomorrow.) 
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13.4 


Adverb clauses with time expressions 


In Persian, adverb clauses with time expressions, also called time clauses, are 
usually the first clause in a complex sentence, followed by the main clause. 
The temporal relation between the two clauses can be of four kinds; 
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1 The action or state described in the time clause happens first [when = after): 

cJj ^ {vaghti-ke man amadam, goli raft) 

Y ^ 

( When I came . Goli left .) 

1 2 

2 The action or state described in the main clause happens first (when = 
before): 

Li3j ^ ^ (vaghti-ke man amadam, goli rafte bud) 

Y ^ 

( When I came . Goli had left .) 

2 1 

3 They both happen at the same time, one (the time clause) interrupting the 
other: 

^ ^ (vaghti-ke man amadam, goli dasht mi-raft) 

— 1 — ^ 

(When I came . Goli was leaving .) 

1 ... 1 ... 

or (here when = while): 

^ JujI ^ cudil ^ (vaghti-ke goli dasht mi-raft, man amadam) 

i — i— 

( When Goli was leaving . I came .) 

...1 ... 1 

4 They both happen at the same time, parallel to each other (when = either 
while or whenever): 

I ji; ^ -loU 4SL193 (vaghti-ke name mi-neveshtam, goli 

... ^... ... ^... ghaza mi-khord) 

( When I was writing a letter . Goli was eating .) 

...1... _.i_. 

or you can switch the clauses again (while keeping 452^3 at the beginning 
of the sentence). 
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What these examples further show is that 4SL^3 is the most common con¬ 
junction used in time clauses. 
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13 . 4.1 


What tenses to use with (vaghti-ke, when)? 


As the Tables 13.2 and 13.3 show, some combinations are more common 
than others, and the translations are sometimes only rough approximations. 


Table 13.2 If this action occurred in the past, use: 


In the main clause In the time clause Example 

Simple past 

Simple past cJj 3I t|<sA^I (vaghti-ke 

amadam, u raft) 

When I came, he went. 

Past perfect 

03J aiij 3I i.|<sA.ol 452,133 (vaghti-ke 
amadam, u rafte bud) 

When I came, he had gone. 

Past progressive 

ctoilo 3I t|<sA^I 4i,cJ3 (vaghti-ke 
amadam, u dasht mi-raft) 

When I came, he was going. 

Past 

Past progressive cJj 3I 4SLCJ3 (vaghti-ke mi¬ 

dmadam, u raft) 

When I was coming, he went. 

Past perfect 

03J ‘icsj 3I 4S-CJ3 (vaghti-ke 

mi-dmadam, u rafte bud) 

When I was coming, he had gone. 

Past progressive 

3I t|<sjuilj_j^ 45L,ti3 (vaghti-ke 
mi-dmadam, u mi-raft) 

When I was coming, he was going. / 
Whenever I came, he went. 

Past progressive 

Past perfect ‘‘•^^3 (vaghti-ke 

dmade budam, u mi-raft) 

When I had come, he was going. 

Table 13.3 If it is 

about future, use: 

In the main 

In the time Example 

clause 

clause 

Future 

Simple past' oij Afiil3:> t|<sj,^l 4i,cJ3 (vaghti-ke dmadam, 
khdhad raft) 

When I come, he’ll go. 

Simple present 

t|<sjuil 452^:33 (vaghti-ke dmadam, mi-ravad) 
When I come, he goes. 

Present perfect 

4i3j i.|<sjuil 452,133 (vaghti-ke dmadam, rafte ast) 
By the time I come, he’s gone, 
oju Ij i_jIi 5 ” t|<sjuil (vaghti-ke dmadam, ketdb 

Imperative 

rd be-deh) 

When I come, give (me) the book. 
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( Continued) 











Table 13.3 (Continued) 


In the main 
clause 

In the time 
clause 

Example 

Future 

Subjunctive 

cJj jlssIjjs- {vaghti-ke biyayam, 

khahad raft) 

When I come, he’ll go. 

Simple present 


{vaghti-ke biyayam, mi-ravad) 
When I come, he goes. 

Present 


Ojlo tpjLj (vaghti-ke biyayam, darad 

progressive 


mi-ravad) 

When I come, he’s going. 

Present perfect 


(vaghti-ke biyayam, rafte ast) 
By the time I come, he’s gone. 

Future 

Perfect 

oij ojuil (vaghti-ke amade 


subjunctive 

bdsham, khahad raft) 

After I come, he’ll go. 

Simple present 


ojuil (vaghti-ke amade 

bd^am, mi-ravad) 

After I come, he goes. 

Present 


03jj^ Ojlo ojuil a5 L^3 (vaghti-ke dmade 

bdsham, ddrad mi-ravad) 

When I come, he’s going. 

progressive 


Present perfect 


Aiij oJloI ^^,^3 (vaghti-ke dmade 

bdsham, rafte ast) 

By the time I come, he’s gone. 

Simple present 

Simple 

‘i5L^3 (vaghti-ke mi-dyam, mi-ravad) 


present 

When(ever) I come, he goes. 

Present 


oij,, ^ wJ, ^ (vaghti-ke mi-dyam. 

progressive 


ddrad mi-ravad) 

When I’m coming, he’s going. 

Present perfect 


cto.ol ^ci) (vaghti-ke mi-dyam, rafte ast) 

When I’m coming, he’s gone. 

Imperative 


ojy Ij i-jliS” (vaghti-ke mi-dyam, 

ketdb rd be-deh) 

When I come, give (me) the book. 

Future 

Present 

cJj (vaghti-ke dmade'am. 


perfect 

khdhad raft) 

After I come, he’ll go. 

Simple present 


^3J^^ A5Lii3 (vaghti-ke dmade'am, mi-ravad) 

After I come, he goes. 

Present 


03jj_j.o Ojlo i.|<sloA.ol A5Lii3 (vaghti-ke dmade'am. 

progressive 


ddrad mi-ravad) 

When I come, he’s going. 

Present perfect 


c:....^l 45^133 (vaghti-ke dmade'am, rafte ast) 

By the time I have come, he’s gone. 

Imperative 


ojy Ij (vaghti-ke dmade'am, 

ketdb rd be-deh) 

Once I have come, give (me) the book. 
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13.4.2 


Dropping vaghti or ke - or both 


(a) Instead of 45^3 (also written separately: aS" ^^3) it is possible to use 
^^3 and drop aS" : 

lSV (do'a konid vaghti sobh 

shod, barf-e ziyadi ru-ye bam na-bashad. Pray [to God] that when the 
morning comes, there won’t be a lot of snow on the roof.) 

(b) It is also possible to drop ^^3 and just keep aS", but this version has its 
own rules: 

• If the time clause is the first clause (as it normally is), you can drop 

^^3 and then place aS" in the middle of that clause, for instance after 
the subject or a time adverb (but not in the middle of two or more 
words that belong together). Consider a rather long time clause like 
this: Ij L.^lj djL:> j\ 

joLi {vaghti-ke mind diruz-sobh az khdne-ye madar-ash bar-mi-gasht, 
bdbak rd dar khiydbdn did. As Mina was returning yesterday morning 
from her mother’s home, she saw Babak on the street.). In the clause, 
after dropping ^^3, one can place aS" in one of the following positions 
without any change in meaning: 

Ij ajIA j\ j3^,^ ^ b-^ [mind k€ 

diruz-sobh az khdne-ye mddar-ash bar-mi-gasht, . . .) 

Ij (.c..u 3 S ajLA j\ iS b_..o [mind 

diruz-sobh ke az khdne-ye mddar-ash bar-mi-gasht,. . .) 

Ij l.^L) <.c..uizS ajLA j\ b_..o [mind 

diruz-sobh az khdne-ye mddar-ash ke bar-mi-gasht,. . .) 

• It is also possible to place this aS" at the beginning of the second clause 
(the tense after this aS" usually limited to simple present and simple 
past). The previous sentence would then look like this (note that no 
comma is needed this time): 

juA jA Ij c..uZjS ajLA j\ j3^^ b_..o [mind 

diruz-sobh az khdne-ye mddar-ash bar-mi-gasht ke bdbak rd dar 
khiydbdn did, Mina was returning yesterday morning from her 
mother’s home when she saw Babak on the street.) 

However, this version would always require two actions, one in prog¬ 
ress while the other one, usually the one mentioned in the 2nd 
clause, intercepts it. 

(c) Vaghti-ke (‘when’) is sometimes very close to agar (‘if’) and, like agar, 
it can sometimes be dropped in colloquial Persian (see Section 13.2 for 
examples with agar), with a change in intonation (i.e., raising the pitch 
of voice at the end of the first clause) taking its place. However, with 
certain tenses it would sometimes not be very clear whether agar has 
been dropped there or vaghti-ke. Some examples: 



Ljjl JLj jSb ojJj (Ojjo {pedar-am zende bud, har-sdl 

pd'iz be orupd mi-raftim. When my father still lived, we used to go 
to Europe every autumn.) This could also mean: ‘Had my father 
been alive, we would have gone to Europe every summer.’ By add¬ 
ing a aS" after we can avoid such a confusion: 

ojJy tiS jOjju , . . 

By the way, without the proper intonation showing the incompleteness 
and dependence of the first clause, these would simply be two unrelated 
sentences: ‘My father was alive, we used to go to Europe every summer.’ 

JiiLj jl ljI ijljL; (bdrdn mi-dyad, db az saghf chek.ke 

mi-konad. When it rains, water drips from the ceiling.) 
oJu Ij c.oL^ji J 3 I Ij [hoghugh-at rd gerefti, av.val gharz- 

hd-yat rd bedeh. Once you get / receive your salary, first give / pay 
your debts.) 
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13 . 4.3 


Before and after 


a5oI jl Jjo (ba'd-az dn-ke, after [conj.]) or a5oI jl {pas-az dn-ke, same 
meaning, but more formal) can be used with the same tenses as aSLi 33 in the 
above examples, provided that the action in the main clause happens after 
that of the time clause. 

a5o 1 jl {ghabl az dn-ke, before [conj.]) or 45ol jl (pish az dn-ke, 
same meaning) is always followed by the subj. in the time clause, which can 
be simple or perfect subjunctive - usually interchangeable, the perfect one 
putting more emphasis on the completion of the action and its pastness. The 
main clause, however, can have a variety of tenses. The following examples 
include some of the possible tense combinations. 

Unlike ASL 193 (vaghti-ke), in these and many other conjunctions aT cannot be 
dropped. Colloquial Persian would always prefer using aSIjuJ (in-ke) to aSjI 
(dn-ke) in compound conjunctions. 


juil A.;jjuVo aj aSjI jl ^Ju j 3 jjji (diruz ba’d-az an-ke be madrese 

raftam, barf dmad. It snowed yesterday after I went to school.) 

Aj a5o 1 jl (diruz ghabl az an-ke be madrese 

be-ravam, barf dmad. It snowed yesterday before I went to school.) 

^j 3 :>^ lie aSjI jl Jmj (fardd ba'd-az dn-ke mind biydyad, 

ghazd mi-khorim. We’ll eat tomorrow after Mina comes.) 

lie tJoLo aSjI jl J.J (fardd ghabl az dn-ke mind biydyad, 283 

ghazd mi-khorim. We’ll eat tomorrow before Mina comes.) 
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i jJJujI aSjI jl Jou (ba'd-az an-ke mehman-ha 

amadand, parviz ndgahdn dar estakhr oftdd. After the guests came, 
Parviz suddenly fell in the pool.) 


/\s soon as (<iSiLucJb) 

aSLLujJs (hamin-ke, ‘as soon as’; compare with td. Section 13 . 6 ) can also be 
used with different tense combinations; the following are the most common 
ones: 

SIMPLE PAST + SIMPLE PAST: 

jojoji jji cutid L) (hamin-ke dar rd bdz 

kardam, yek ma’mur-e polis posht-e dar didam. As soon as I opened door, 
I saw a policeman behind the door.) 

PAST PROGRESSIVE + PAST PROGRESSIVE: 

1; J^r^. i_r^ (hamin-ke aks-e pesar-ash rd 

mi-did, gerye mi-kard. As soon as she would see her son’s picture, she 
would cry.) 

PRESENT / SUBJUNCTIVE + PRESENT: 

aj iSs-yijb (hamin-ke be khane mi-ayad, 
mi-neshinad jelow-e televiziyon. As soon as he comes home, he sits in 
front of the TV.) 

3I L tJoLo (hamin-ke biydyad, bd u harf mi-zanam. As 

soon as she comes. I’ll talk to her.) 

SUBJUNCTIVE + FUTURE: 

.ij^l jiL dj Ij 1; 3I (hamin-ke u rd be-binid, 

hame-chiz rd be ydd khdhid dvard. As soon as you see him, you’ll 
remember everything.) 

PAST / SUBJUNCTIVE + IMPERATIVE: 

oju 3I dj Ij LjlitS' JujI dSlA«-2> (hamin-ke dmad / biydyad, in ketdb 

rd be u bedeh. As soon as she comes, give her this book.) 


Whenever C-ij jA) 


13 . 4.5 


13 . 4.4 
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aS" CJ3 jA (bar vaght ke, whenever) is sometimes treated loosely as a syn¬ 
onym of dSiA^3 (vaghti-ke) or d 5 lA«- 2 > (hamin-ke), especially when both clauses 
use the same tense. 




When used more strictly in the sense of every time that, then its more appro- ' ’ 

priate synonym would be Ai" Js (bar bar ke). Sentences: 

from phrases 

With dS" CJ3 ye and dS" jL y., it is possible to drop dS" . complex 

Some examples: 

ojyil tAyy ^^^1 ly (dS") CJ3 y (bar vagbt [ke] baud abri mi- 
shavad, afsorde mi-shavam. Whenever it becomes cloudy, I become 
depressed.) 

ojJi jiy Ij 3I (df) jL y {bar bar [ke] u rd mi-binam, pir-tar 

shade ast. Every time I see him, he’s become older.) 
oju 3I dj Ij Ljly' l t (dS") CJ3 y [bar vagbt [ke] dmad, in ketdb rd be u 
bedeh. Should she come / any time she should come, give her this book.) 


13 . 4.6 


A few more conjunctions for time 


A5lyS3 jl {az vaghti-ke) = since, from the time that: 


yy" Ij 3I (cu,j|) uAjS" dSy53 jl (az vaghti-ke ezdevdj karde 
[ast] u rd kam-tar mi-binam, I see her less often since she is / has 
married.) 


A5lyS3 bV b [ta / ta vaghti-ke) = (a) ‘so long as,’ (b) ‘by the time that’: 

A3J ojjSb g;l3Ajl ty by l dSyi3 b (td vaghti-ke injd bud, ezdevdj na-karde 
bud. So long as she was here, she was / had not married.) 

c .^1 diij 3I Ly> b (td shomd be-resid, u rafte ast. By the time you 

come, he is gone.) 

(dar hdli-ke) = (a) ‘while,’ ‘as’ (usually progressive), (b) ‘whereas’ 
(not temporal in this sense and usually introducing the second clause): 

cJS ^jl^l dj jl yyi-y. ASlJb> jA (dar hdli-ke mi-khandid, az 

safar-ash be irdn goft. While [he was] laughing, he said about his 
journey to Iran.) 

(OAjj^y 3I b d 5 bJL> jA (dar hdli-ke 

showhar-am rdnandegi mi-kard, bd u darbdre-ye mehmdni harf mi- 
zadam. While my husband was driving, I was talking to him about 
the party.) 



Ij cjo^^ oJoJo Ij ^1 (w r^/ htch-vu§ht 

na-dide budam, dar hdli-ke baradar-ash rd khub mi-shendkhtam, I 
had never seen him / her, whereas I knew his / her brother well.) 
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13.5 


Temporal idioms‘had hardly / scarcely’ 
and ‘no sooner’ 


For the idiomatic ‘had hardly (/ scarcely / barely) . . . when . . or ‘had still 
not.... when . . .’ the most common construction in Persian would be: 


hanuz + negative past perfect + ke (aS") 

This can have shorter versions also: sometimes no hanuz, and sometimes just 
a negative past participle instead of past perfect (as mentioned in Chapter 7 , 
Section 7 . 11 ). But it works best when all ingredients are there: 

ojiIjJ vW ^Ia.oL; Aj (hanuz be av.valin 
ndme-ash javdb na-ddde budam ke ndme-ye dov.vom-ash resid, I had 
still not responded to his first letter when his second letter arrived.) 

jy aS" (Ojiy ojijSj Ij a..^ (hanuz ghes.se rd shorn' na-karde 

budam ke khdb-ash bord, I had hardly started the story when he fell 
asleep.) 

For ‘no sooner . . . than . . .’ no negative is required, and ojlJ (tdze) is used 
instead of 

tdze (ojh) + past perfect + ke (aS") 

.ijj aS" (Ojiy OLijS" £3 j^ Ij a..^ ojh (tdze ghes.se rd shoru' karde 

budam ke khdb-ash bord. No sooner had I started the story than 
he fell asleep.) 

jujji ^j3j,u Ajjf aS" (OJ13J ojijS' jL Ij jji ojh (tdze dar rd bdz karde budam 
ke gorbe birun david, I had no sooner opened the door than the 
cat ran out.) 

Compare with aSIi,^ (hamin-ke) or with h (td): 

jujLi ,j3j,H 1) aSIi^ (hamin-ke dar rd bdz kardam, gorbe 

birun david. As soon as I opened the door, the cat ran out.) 

= Jujji ^j3j,u Ajjf tjOiijS' jL Ij jji h (td dar rd bdz kardam, gorbe birun david, 
same meaning) 
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13.6 


A review of the omnipotent U (ta) 


To use the word b' itself to describe it, one could say it is 11^.2! (bi-ham-ta), 
meaning ‘matchless’ and ‘incomparable.’ 
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(a) As a noun it means (among others) a ‘match’ and ‘a fold’ - with which 
the compound verb b {td kardan, to fold) has been formed or the 
agent participle 3bjb {td-show, foldable, folding). 

(b) As a numerative, b is the most common counting word used after num¬ 
bers, which, in certain cases, is indispensable - as when numbers are 
used as pronouns (see Section 5 . 9 ): 

b Tiiii ^ jLil^ jL^ f (to chahdr barddar ddri vali man 

faghat do td ddram. You have four brothers, but I have only two.) 

(c) As a preposition - both temporal and locational - it means ‘until / up to / 
as far as’ (see Section 9 . 1 ): 

ajL>ji3j pS b (td kendr-e rud-khdne davidam, I ran as far as the river.) 
b Jub (bdyad td fardd be-mdnam, I must stay until tomorrow.) 


(d) In comparative, it can function as than when placed after the verb (see 
Section 6 . 10 . 1 ): 

b f j' bishtar mi-tarsad td az man. He is more 

afraid of you than me.) 

(e) Most importantly, as a conjunction (see Section 13 . 9.1 also), b has at 
least five different usages: 


i It means‘in order to’(= <*5101 baraye in-ke) or ‘so that’ when intro¬ 
ducing a subsequent clause and will always require the subjunctive: 

b (OLij (eynak zadam td behtar be-binam, I put on [my] 
glasses [in order] to see better / so that I [could] see better.) 

b (bishtar towzih be-dahid td be-fahmam. 

Explain more so that I [can] understand.) 
ii It also means ‘until’ when introducing a subsequent clause, using the 
subjunctive if about future (or future in the past): 
juLo b (sabr mi-konim td biydyad. We’ll wait until he comes.) 

juLo b (sabr kardim td biydyad. We waited for him to come.) 

JujI b (sabr kardim td dmad. We waited until he came.) 

hi Introducing the first clause, it can still mean ‘until’ / ‘for as long as’ 
with an affirmative verb: 

p,j3^ (jJib /) cu.j| J3J0J-11135. b (td baud in-towr ast [/ bdshad] 

nemi-tavdnim be-ravim. So long as the weather is like this, we 287 
can’t go.) 
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aXij uW’ 3 ' ^ tehrdn zendegi mi- 

kard pedar-ash zende bud. So long as he lived in Tehran, his father 
was alive.) 

The meaning changes to ‘until’ / ‘by the time that’ if the verb indi¬ 
cates the completion of an action (and not a state; no progressive 
tenses; and often a perfect tense in the main clause): 
cu,j| ojJi (“hJ Ij ljIiT jjjJ Li' (td in ketdb rd tamdm 

konam mu-hd-yam sefid shade ast. By the time I finish this book, 
my hair has turned white.) 

ojyj jl 3I b' (tduazsafar bar-gashtpedar-ash morde 

bud. By the time he returned from the trip, his father had died.) 
iv Introducing the first clause (with negative), it means ‘so long as’ - or 
‘until’ if you translate as affirmative. Use subjunctive if about future: 

Ij iSj^ 1) cuilTc b (td ghazd-yat rd na-khori bastani rd 

nemi-dvaram, I won’t bring the ice-cream so long as you don’t eat 
[= until you eat] your food.) 

jiIjJ Ij (V.ldi b (td ghazd-yam rd na-khordam be 

man bastani na-ddd. She didn’t give me ice-cream so long as I 
hadn’t eaten [= until I ate] my food.) 

V Finally, introducing the first clause, it can mean ‘as soon as’ (= 
hamin-ke), with the main stress on td; see below the different 
tenses and moods: 

^£>13^. Ij 4^ t jji" jb Ij jji b (td dar rd bdz konad, hame-chiz 

rd khdhad fahmid. As soon as he opens the door, he will under¬ 
stand everything.) 

Ij ijijS" jb Ij jji b (td dar rd bdz hard, hame-chiz rd 

fahmid. As soon as he opened the door, he realized everything.) 
ij3jjj3Jj 3l:> ^3j^^ Ij' be khdne mi-dyad, mi-ravad jelow- 

e televiziyon. As soon as he comes home, he goes before the TV.) 
.ijS"^ jiji Ij jIS"^ b (td doktor rd mi-did fardr mi-kard. He used 

to run away as soon as he would see the doctor.) 
jijS" jiji juji Ij yS^ b (td doktor rd did fardr kard. He ran away as soon 
as he saw the doctor.) 
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vi Now obsolete / archaic, it was used as a sign of warning also, like 
‘Beware that you don’t do this,... ’ etc. Example from the poet Saadi: 

jl^ jT a5" / b y (ze sdheb- 

gharaz td sokhan nashnavi / ke gar kdr bandi pashimdn shavi. 
Beware that you don’t listen to the [advice of] the ill-intentioned 
person, for if you do, you’ll regret.) 


13.7 


Relative clauses 


13 

Sentences: 
from phrases 
to complex 


The relative clause is usually placed immediately after the word (or cluster 
of words) that it is supposed to modify - i.e., in the middle of the main 
clause. Sometimes this might lead to two verbs - each belonging to one of 
the clauses - coming together at the end of the sentence, making an awkward 
sentence. To avoid this, especially if the relative clause is rather long and what 
remains after it from the main clause is just a short verb, sometimes the whole 
relative clause is placed after the main clause. 

A non-restrictive relative clause gives some unessential or superfluous infor¬ 
mation which can be left out without harming the meaning of the main 
clause. (This is the kind of clause usually separated in English from the rest 
of the sentence by two commas, but punctuation marks are not standardized 
in Persian and are not always used.) Example: 

dS" iLjliS' {in ketab, ke pansad 
safhe darad, kheyli sakht ast. This book, which has 500 pages, is very 
difficult.) 

cUujI dS" ti-SdL {bdbak, ke hamsdye-ye mast, 

pesar-e kheyli khubi ast, Babak, who is our neighbor, is a very nice boy.) 

A restrictive relative clause - one that provides some essential information 
and cannot easily be left out without changing the meaning of the main 
clause - usually needs an unstressed -i suffix to be added to the word (or 
to the end of the cluster of words) being modified by the relative clause. 
Compare the following with the non-restrictive examples mentioned above: 

C* . 1.1 I jijb dS" ^^1^ {in ketabi ke pansad safhe 

darad kheyli sakht ast. This book / The book that has 500 pages is 
very difficult [= not those other books!].) 

cu.jI cu.jLo djL.^oj6 dS" {bdbaki ke hamsdye-ye md-st 

pesar-e kheyli khubi ast. The Babak who is our neighbor is a very nice 
boy [= not the other Babak whom you also know!].) 


All relative clauses in Persian use the omnipotent dS" {ke)-, ke is the single, 
unavoidable and irreplaceable actor for all sorts of relative clauses, standing 
for all wh-words (+ ‘that’) which introduce a relative clause in English. 


13.7.1 Restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses 
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Example of -i added to a cluster of words (also called an ^ezafe string’) like 
(dokhtar-e ziba-ye javdn, beautiful young girl): 


Sentences: 
from phrases 
to complex 

{dokhtar-e zibd-ye javdni 
ke mi-binid khdhar-e dust-am ast. The beautiful young girl that you 
see is my friend’s sister.) 

Compare these two examples of restrictive and non-restrictive relative 
clauses: 

Non-restrictive: t.i3J t jSjJi jjb'l dj {be otdgh-e digar, 

ke kami kuchek-tar bud, raftim. We went to the other room, which 
was a little smaller.) 

Restrictive: aS" dj {be otdgh-e digari ke 

kami kuchek-tar bud raftim. We went to another room which was a 
little smaller.) 

Other examples: 

jJi jji didiy Ij '' dS" {shd'eri ke behesht-e 

gom-shode rd neveshte bud dar behesht gom shod. The poet who had 
written Paradise Lost was lost in paradise.) 

ojjI^ Ij dS" Ij LI {dyd kasi rd 

mi-shendsid ke ddstdn-e do shahr rd khdnde bdshad^. Do you know 
someone who has read A Tale of Two Cities}) 

?cUuj| JLa U iSj^A J'-* ^ ( 1 )) {agar 

chizi [rd] peydd konam ke mdl-e kas-e digari nist, dyd dn chiz mdl-e 
man astf. If I find something that does not belong to anyone else, does 
it belong to me?) 


13.7.2 


When not to use -i in restrictive relative clauses 


When possessive pronouns (whether independent or suffixed) are attached 
to the words that are to be modified by the relative clause, the clause is often 
non-restrictive-, but even if it is used as a restrictive clause, the -i suffix is not 
used. Examples: 
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Non-restrictive: c .^1 jji tcu,j| dJLj dS" {barddar-am, ke si 

sdle ast, dar mash had ast. My brother, who is 30 years old, is in Mash¬ 
had.) - He is apparently the only brother I have. 



Restrictive: cu^l aJLj iS' ,jl (an baradar-am ke si 

sale ast dar mashhad ast. That brother of mine who is 30 years old is 
in Mashhad.) - I have other brothers also. 
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Sentences: 
from phrases 
to complex 


This would pertain to the other possessive version - (baradar-e 

man) - also. 

Another case where -i is dropped - especially in spoken Persian and in less 
formal written Persian - is when the modified word, or the antecedent, ends 
already in This is still more common when demonstrative adjectives are used. 


Example with demonstrative adjective: 


cu.j| aS" =) ijl (an lebas-e abi [= abi'i] ke 

kharidam kami tang ast. That blue dress that I bought is a little tight.) 


Example without demonstrative adjective: 

dS (ghuri'i ke ru-ye miz bud shekast. The 

teapot that was on the table broke.) - Here we are much less likely to 
drop -i, especially in the written version. 

When and how to use Ij 

See Section 3 . 4.3 for more details about Ij or what this book calls the DDO- 
marker - the marker for a definite direct object. 

The noun (or pronoun) modified by the relative clause can be the subject or 
object of either the main verb (in the main clause) or the subordinate verb 
(in the relative clause), or of both; moreover, it can be definite or indefinite. 

You will need a Ij (usually placed between -i and ke) if the modified noun is 
the definite direct object of the main verb (and not the subordinate verb!). 

Compare the following complex sentences with relative clauses and see where 
and why you need Ij for the word ^ (‘pen’): 

J13J 3I JU J13J (.5-°^ (ghalami ke kheyli gerdn bud mdl-e u 

bud. The pen that was very expensive was his.) - ^ is subject of both 
verbs; no Ij. 

J13J 3I JLo L-i iS (ghalami ke shomd didid mdl-e u bud. The 
pen that you saw was his.) - ^ is the direct object of subordinate 
verb, but the subject of the main verb; no Ij. 


13.7.3 
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utcU aS" jl (az ghalami ke didam khosh-am nayamad, I 

didn’t like the pen that I saw.) - ^ is the direct object of the subordi¬ 
nate verb, but indirect object of the main verb; still no Ij. 

(ghalami ke khub be-nevisad na-didam, I 
didn’t see a pen that writes well.) - ^ is the subject of the subordinate 
verb and indefinite direct object of the main verb; still no Ij. 

•iS Ij (ghalami rd ke khub mi-nevisad na- 
didam, I didn’t see the pen that writes well.) - ^ is the subject 
of subordinate verb and definite direct object of main verb; now 
you need Ij. 

1:^1 aS" Ij (ghalami rd ke kharide budam injd 

nemi-binam, I don’t see here the pen that I had bought.) - ^ is the 
object of both verbs and, more importantly, definite direct object of 
the main verb; you need Ij. 


Note: In less careful, ‘bad’ Persian, sometimes this Ij is used wrongly - i.e., 
where it is actually not needed. 


13 . 7.4 


What happens to prepositions and antecedents 
in possessive case? 


In these cases, Persian repeats a pronoun (referring to the antecedent) in the 
relative clause - what would be regarded as redundancy in English. ‘The girl 
whose father ...’ would become in Persian ‘the girl that her father.. . . ’ Simi¬ 
larly, ‘the book about which we talked . ..’ would become ‘the book that we 
talked about it. ...’ Or ‘the house where [= in which] we lived. . . . ’ would 
become ‘the house that we lived in it. . . . ’ Examples: 

cJj a1>u 3 ^^I jl Jtiy aJL^ aT (bagh.ghdU ke hamishe 

mdst-ash torsh bud az in mahal.le raft. The grocer whose yogurt was 
always sour went from this neighborhood.) 

Ajjf Ij ijijJo aS" (dokhtari ke pedar-ash rd koshtand 

gerye mi-kard. The girl whose father they killed [= was killed] was 
crying.) 

ijS" A^jJ ^^jli aj 1; (ketdbi rd ke darbdre-ye 

dn harf mi-zadim be fdrsi tarjome kon. Translate into Persian the book 
about which we were talking.) 

o' 'j (_5 IaJL> (khdne'i rd ke dar dn zendegi 
292 mi-kardim forukhtand. They sold the house in which we used to 

live.) 



djL:> j3j^- ^ dS" {sagi ke diruz az an tarsidid 

al'dn jelow-e khdne-ye shomd-st. The dog of which you were afraid / 
the dog that scared you yesterday is right now in front of your house.) 
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13.8 


Adverbial clauses of manner 


To say in what manner something happened, adverbs can be used or adver¬ 
bial phrases or even adverbial clauses. Examples: 


Adverb: Ij djL> cjIjuj dJyJj (zelzele be-shed.dat khdne rd larzdnd. 

The earthquake severely shook the house.) 

Adverbial pbrase: Ij djL> Jjli ^ 4 “djJy (zelzele bd shed, 

dati gheyr-e ghdbel-e tasav.vor khdne rd larzdnd. The earthquake 
shook the house with unimaginable severity.) 

Adverbial clause: JJljjJ Ij dJU- JjLs dS" L dJyJj (zelzele bd 

shed.dati ke ghdbel-e tasav.vor na-bud khdne rd larzdnd. The earth¬ 
quake shook the house with severity that was beyond imagination.) 


In many ways similar to relative clauses, adverbial clauses always need the 
conjunction dS" (ke) and it often cannot be dropped. (One exception: those 
functioning to say ‘as if ... / it seems that . . .’ mentioned earlier [see Sec¬ 
tion 13.2], where ke can be dropped.) 

As in English, some conjunctions used in temporal clauses (as, while) can be 
used for manner as well, like dSLJL> (dar-hdli-ke, ‘while,’ see Section 13.4.6) 
and dT (hamdn-towr-ke, as, in the same manner that), or the more for¬ 

mal / literary dSjLcws (hamchendn-ke, same meaning, see Section 13.10 / C): 

jJjJj djLi- dii^ Ij ^ cUujji dSLJL>jLi (dar hdli-ke dast-e ham- 

digar rd gerefte budand vdred-e khdne shodand. They entered the 
house while holding each other’s hands.) 
cuflf djjf iS (hamdn-towr ke gerye mi-kard 

az marg-e mddar-ash goft. She said about her mother’s death as she 
was crying.) 

L (bd, with) + a noun + a relative clause is very common: 

1 jl ctuo \ ytnc jl dT Ij (bd sedd'i ke 

az asabdniyyat mi-larzid goft az kdr-ash este'fd mi-dahad. With a 
voice that was trembling from anger, he said that he would resign 293 
from his job.) 
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Ij Lulls' ijl JUjWioJ\ dS L; (bd sor'ati ke entezdr- 

ash nemi-raft an ketdb rd tarjome hard. With a speed that was not 
expected / that was beyond expectations, he translated that book.) 


aSjI ^ (bi dn-ke, see also Section 13.11) or aSjI {bedun-e dn-ke, same), 
both of which would require the subjunctive, could be the opposite of bd in 
this usage:^ 


oLSj aj ^ 1) (bi dn-ke harf-ash rd ghat' 

konam be sd'at-am negdh kardam, I looked at my watch without 
interrupting him.) 


Examples of adverbial clauses that show similarity (in fact fitting in the larger 
category of relative clauses): 


tjJiL ojoji jLo jS Ji« (mesl-e kasi ke mar dide 
bdshad, sar-e jd-yash khoshk-ash zad. He was stunned motionless, like 
someone who had seen a snake.) 

y.‘^ (mesl-e tarydki’i ke 

tarydk-ash dir shade bdshad khamydze mi-keshid. He yawned like an 
opium addict waiting [too long] for his opium.) 


13.9 


More types of subordinate clauses using 
conjunctions 


Coordinating and correlative conjunctions that were mentioned in Chapter 9 
can also join clauses; see Sections 9.2.1 and 9.2.2 for examples. Here some 
other types of clauses and conjunctions are introduced. 


13 . 9.1 


Clauses of purpose, cause and effect 


(A) To say ‘He came here (in order) to see you,’ you normally say in Persian: 

(j y ^ “ij (be injd dmad ke to rd be-binad) 

The conjunction aS" in the above sentence can also be dropped or can be 
replaced by any of the following conjunctions: 

b {td) 

294 aSjI (bardye dn-ke) 

aS' .\ aSjI aj [be ghasd-e an-ke /ba in ghasd ke) 




d5” j^IaJLo I dj / dSj| jjJoJ-o dj (fee manzur-e an-ke /fee w manzur fee) 
dS" c4j (jjJ dj / dSj| CJp dj (fee niyyat-e an-ke /fee w niyyat fee) 
dS" jJsLs- dj / dSj| jLU- dj (fee khdter-e dn-ke /fee /« khdter fee) 
dS" L / diJl iJjjb L (bd hadaf-e dn-ke /bd in hadaf ke) 

Here you can switch the two clauses; only, you can’t use dS" nor h (in this 
sense) at the beginning of the first clause: 

Jus I dj Ij ^ d^l csLh (baraye an-ke to ra be-binad be inja amad. 

He came here to see you.) 
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Another possibility would be using a preposition: 

Jusl L:>JJ1 dj ^ ^Jj J (baraye didan-e to be inja amad. He came here 
for [/ with the purpose of] seeing you.) 

Instead of in the above sentence, you can use any of the following: 

Ju^ dj (fee ghasd-e) 
dj (fee manzur-e) 
cdj ^ (be niyyat-e) 
jJsU- dj (fee khdter-e) 
uijua L) (bd hadaf-e) 

To say ‘He came here because he wanted to see you,’ you normally say 
in Persian: 

jj^ Ij f (j 3 J> JujI h^l dj (fee injd dmad chon mi-khdst to rd 

be-binad) 

Instead of the conjunction in the above sentence you can use any 
of the following: 

(chon-ke) 

(zird) 

dS" \y> (cherd-ke) 
dSjjJ (hardye in-ke) 

dSj| jLLi- dj (fee khdter-e dn-ke) 
dSj| JJj dj (fee dalil-e dn-ke) 
dSj| dj (fee jahat-e dn-ke) 

dSj| Luuuj dj (fee sabab-e dn-ke) 

You can switch the two clauses again, only you can’t use (cherd-ke) 
or \jjj (zird) at the beginning of the sentence - and you can additionally 
use dS'lj^ljl (az dnjd-ke) instead: 

JujI Ij^I dj jj^ Ij y (chon mi-khdst to rd be-binad be 295 

injd dmad. Because / since he wanted to see you, he came here.) 
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(C) To say ‘He wanted to see you; therefore, he came here,’ you normally 
say in Persian: 

j^l dj dj Ij y (mi-khdst to rd be-binad, 

be hamin dalil be injd dmad) 


Instead of JJ,i dj in the above sentence you can use any of the 
following: 

(pas) 

jj Lo [band-bar-in) 

(bardye hamin) 
dj (be hamin ghasd) 
dj (be hamin mazur) 
c4j dj (be hamin niyyat) 
jLU- dj (be hamin khdter) 
jJsU- dj (be khdter-e hamin) 
dj (be hamin jahat) 
dj (be hamin sabab) 

•ds^ jd (dar natije) 


Two notes: 


• As clear above, dj (be khdter-e) can both mean ‘for the purpose 
of’ (which is about future) and ‘because of’ (which is about past). 

• As always, d5dj| (in-ke) is more common than d5j| (dn-ke) in less 
formal Persian - while some expressions like dj (be sabab-e) 
and dj (be jahat-e) are more formal and for these aSjI would 
be a better fit. 


13 . 9.2 


Clauses of contrast I concession 


Concessive statements are referring to some logical contrast between the two 
clauses and use words like d:>^l (agar-che, although). 


(A) To say ‘Although it was raining, we waited,’ you normally say in Persian: 

(agar-chebdrdnmi-dmad, montazershodim) 

Instead of (agar-che, although) in the above sentence you can use 
any of the following: 

(har-chand) 

296 dSj\ L / dSjjJ L (bd in-ke / bd dn-ke) 

dSiijI L (bd vojud-e in-ke) 



aSjI / aSjI {ala-raghm-e an-ke / be-raghm-e an-ke) 

You can switch the two clauses, using the same conjunctions. 
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Sometimes in clauses of concession, two conjunctions are used for 
emphasis, each introducing one of the clauses. Though an obvious 
redundancy, this is not a rarity in Persian: 

^ ^ (.s- 4 ^ (agar-che bardn-e 

kheyli tondi mi-dmad, vali bdz ham montazer shodim. Although 
it was raining very hard, but still we waited.) 

Ji 3 j >3 L [bd vojud-e), (ald-raghm-e) and dj (be-raghm-e) can 

be used as prepositions also: 

^ vojud-e bdrdn, montazer shodim. In spite 
of the rain, we waited.) 

(B) To say ‘It was raining; nevertheless, we waited,’ you normally say in 
Persian: 

^ jliiic b (bdrdn mi-dmad, bd in-hame montazer 

shodim) 

Instead of d.o.^.1 4 (bd in-hame, however) in the above sentence you can 
use one of the following: 

4 (bd vojud-e in) 

4 (bd in vojud) 

(ma'a-hdzd) 

L5dju>.o (ma'a-zdlek) 

ijl (ald-raghm-e dn) 

ijl dj (be raghm-e dn) 


13 . 9.3 


Clauses of result (or consequence) 


In clauses of result (or consequence), Persian usually uses different words in the 
first clause and begins the second clause with iS (ke). The words used include: 


• ^^lojljJldj / / jJJLol / jjJdl (an-ghadr / in-ghadr / be-ghadri / be 

anddze'i) all meaning ‘so, so much, so many, to such an extent’: 

dT J 13 J di,-A jjJdl (dn-ghadr khaste bud ke fowran khdb-ash 
bord. She was so tired that she immediately fell asleep.) 

4 dS" jijIji J 3 J jjJdl (dn-ghadr pul ddrad ke nemi-ddnad 

bd dn che-kdr konad. He has so much money that he doesn’t know 297 
what to do with it.) 
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jjj aS" ljIiS' j jJijI {dn-ghadr ketdb khand ke kur shod. He read so 
many books that he became blind.) 

jijS" Ij ^JLclS aS" cJj aI:^ L (be-ghadri bd ajale raft ke kif-ash rd 

fardmush kard. She left with such haste that she forgot her purse / bag.) 
See Section 13.14 for more examples with jjJdl in a different sense. 

Also note that ". . . aS" . . . jjJdl" [dn-ghadr . . . ke . . .) differs from ". . . 
h . . . jjJdl " (dn-ghadr . . . td . . .), the latter usually meaning ‘keep 
doing sth. until. . . . ’: 

jiIji (. 5 -^ oyi-VL h jjJdl [dn-ghadr telefon zadam td 

bel’akhare kasi javdb ddd, I kept calling until someone finally 
answered.) 


• (aj) [[be] towri [co/.]), [juri, [still more col.]), ,_5IaJ^ aj [be 

gune'i, [form. / lit.]), all meaning ‘in such a way’: 

AJ.U..A J13J ^j.LT.o aS" oIj [towri rdh mi-raft ke ma'lum bud 

khaste ast. He walked in such a way that it was obvious that he was tired.) 

Aj JjL aS" ^ guue'i bimdr bud ke 

bdyad be bimdrestdn borde mi-shod. He was so sick that he had to be 
taken to the hospital.) 

For "jLSjI aS" ... ..." [towri.. . ke engdr ..., in such a way as if. . .) 

see Section 13.2.6. 


• [chenan, so, such [form. / lit.]): 

Ij aj>j6 aS" cUjjLjJ [chendn zibd-st ke hame rd mi-faribad. She 
is so beautiful that she spellbinds everybody.) 

'j J 3 ' 45” L*_) j ijl-^ [chenan ziba mi-khand ke 

chandin bdr jdyeze-ye av.val rd bord. She sang so beautifully that sev¬ 
eral times she won the first prize.) 

(oLj Alta jji Ij jLS" ,jli> [chendn kdr-e sakhti rd dar 

yek hafte nemi-tavdn tamdm kard. One cannot finish such a difficult 
task in one week.) 

Note that " aS" . . . ..." [chendn . . . ke gu'i . . . , in such a way 

as if . . .) is a form. / lit. version of "jL£j| aS" . . . ..." (towri. . . 

ke engdr . . . , see Section 13.2.6): 

form.: U aS" cuiS^ [chendn sokhan mi-goft ke 

gu'i md kudakim. He talked in such a way as if we were children.) 
col.: ^Ja^u Lo jLSjI (aS") (towri harf mi-zad [ke] engdr 

md bach.che'im, same meaning.) 

• [chanddn, so, so much, so many) (poet.) 

Ait> aS" jjlJi:> [chanddn dir bud ke hamegdn khofte 

budand. It was so late that everybody had gone to bed.) Compare this 
with the informal / colloquial version: 



iS i,y_ jii, jjJijI (dn-ghadr dir bud ke hame khabide 
budand, same meaning.) 

Another example: 

jijS" iS cJL ajLi- ijl jji (chandan ketdb dar an khdne 

ydft ke heyrat kard. He found so many books in that house that he 
was astounded.) 
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13.10 


Other usages of (chandan) and ^3U:> 
(chenan); more conjunctions 


(A) (chandan) 

In its usage as consecutive conjunction, the word was labeled 

above as poetical, which limited its usage. However, can be 

used in colloquial Persian in the sense of ‘much / that much’ in nega¬ 
tive sentences: 

1) 3 ' chandan nemi-shendsam, I don’t know 

him much.) 

^ chanddn sakht ham na-bud. This 

lesson was not that difficult.) 

4j (na chanddn) means aJ jiLj (ziydd na) = ‘not much’: 

'hcudiljJ Idi" -(-ghazd khordf-na chanddn; 

eshtehd na-ddsht, [ - ‘Did he eat?’ - ‘Not much; he had no 
appetite.’) 

(B) liS'ijLj>(chendn-ke) 

(chendn-ke, also written <iSjL:>) is different from "... aS" . . . " 

(chendn ... ke ..., so .. . that. . .) and means ‘as’ or ‘the way that’: 

. . . (chendn-ke. As you know . . .) 

. . . (chendn-ke. As you see . . .) 

. . . Lo aj ASjL:> (chendn-ke. As we have been told . . .) 

ASjL:> (chendn-ke) is formal (like [chendn] itself); a very com¬ 
mon colloquial synonym is AS'j^JaJUjb (hamdn-towr-ke, written also 
a5"j^L) ^ Lojs): 

... Aiif UJi aj AS'j^JaJUjb (hamdn-towr-ke be shomd gofte budam 
. . . , As I had told you . . .) 

299 


(C) AS'^jL?c.oJ6 (ham-chenan-ke) 
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dS" {ham-chendn-ke, in the same way that) has two meanings and 

functions: 

1 It can have the same meaning as dSjL> (see above), maybe even more 
formal: 

. . . johlcl (ham-chenan-ke e'lam shade ast . . . , As 

it has been announced . . .) 

2 It means dSLJh> [dar hdli-ke, the temporal ‘while / as’ or ‘at the 
same time that’): 

Ij (jiolhi 4 SjL:>iL«j 6 (ham-chenan-ke 
ghazd-yash rd mi-khord, be akhbdr-e rddiyo gush mi-kard. At the 
same time that he was eating, he was listening to the news on the 
radio.) 

Note 1: Used as adverb (and not conjunction), (ham-chendn) 

means ‘still’ (form.; its colloquial synonym being 33 -^, hanuz), while 
(ham-chenin) means ‘also’ or, in the negative, ‘neither / 
nor’ (= yJ, niz, both of them form.; their colloquial synonym being 
hamin-towr): 

jU (j 3 -^ =) 3 ' ham-chendn [= hanuz] dar 

mashhad kdr mi-konad. He still works in Mashhad.) 

dj (■ o=) Lo (md ham- 

chenin [= hamin-towr] be yek mdshin-e bozorg-tar ehtiydj ddrim. 
We need a larger car also.) 

Jibin'. . ^ ^ y (to na-khdbidi, man ham hamin-towr. 

You didn’t sleep, and neither did I.) - In more formal / literary 
language, the last part should have been ^ (man niz 

ham-chenin). 

(See Section 7.12 also.) 

Note 2: There is no iS(ham-chenin-ke) in contemporary Per¬ 
sian, although in colloquial / Tehrani accent you hear / dS" 
dSLj>wj 6 (hamchin-ke / hamchi-ke) used as a synonym for dS 2 L,;.oj 6 
(hamin-ke, as soon as) - which is a temporal conjunction used in time 
clauses (see Section 13.4.4). 


13.1 I 


Conjunctions that need the subjunctive 
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Some conjunctions - like the conditional (Section 13.2) and some of the 
conjunctions used in time clauses (Section 13.4) - can be followed by the 
subjunctive; but there are some that always require the use of the subjunctive. 







like those meaning ‘before’ (3I /3I JJ; see Section 13 . 4 . 3 ) or those mean¬ 

ing ‘in order to’ (see Section 13 . 9 . 1 ). Here are a few more examples. 

(A) The prepositions ^33^0 [bedun-e) and (bi, both meaning ‘without’) as 
well as [be-jd-ye, instead of) can all be used as conjunctions by adding 
aSjI (dn-ke) - and then they would always need the subjunctive. Examples: 

jJU 0 jJj Ihi ^j3Ju / Ihi ^ Altai 3J1 3I [u do hafte bi ghazd / bedun-e ghazd 
zende mdnd. He stayed alive without food for two weeks.) 
jJU 0JJ3 iij3akj lit aSjI ^j3ij / aSjI Alta 3J1 3I {u do hafte bi-dn-ke / 
bedun-e dn-ke ghazd be-khorad zende mdnd. He stayed alive for 
two weeks without eating food / while he ate no food.) 

(V.ijl3-> Ij 3 ^ 5 i:> (tiLi U (md be-jd-ye tamdshd-ye 

film-e jang-o-solh, ketdb-ash rd khdndim. We read the book War 
and Peace instead of watching its movie.) 

01JJJI3A Ij LfiLw Ij 3 L_Sii:> a5o1 Lo {md be-jd-ye 

dn-ke film-e jang-o-solh rd tamdshd konim, ketdb-ash rd khdndim, 
same meaning while using a conjunction -1- clause) 

(B) The correlative conjunctions . . . 013a- . . . 013a- (khdh . . . khdh . . .) 
and . . . A:> . . . A:> {che. . . che . . .), both meaning ‘whether . . . or . . .,’ 
are often followed by the subjunctive when used for the future (or for 
what is going to happen next): 

ciSj ,,1^13^ Aj Ijiji U 0I3A UJi 0I3A (khdh shomd biyd'id 
khdh nayd'id, md fardd be mashhad khdhim raft. Tomorrow we will 
go to Mashhad, whether you come or not.) 
xS L JuL tial3aiii A:> ial3au A:> (che be-khdhad che 

na-khdhad, bdyad bd dn mard-e pir ezdevdj konad. Whether she 
wants it or not, she has to marry that old man.) 

(C) The same applies to (•iS) x>jSb (har-che [ke]) or . . . (AS')jji ys 

(har-che-ghadr / har-ghadr [ke]) and the more formal versions ojljJl ys 
aS" (har-anddze-ke) or aS" aj^I ys (har-dn-che-ke), all meaning ‘whatever’ / 

‘no matter what / how’ or ‘however much that,’ when they are used for 
what is to happen next. Compare: 

^yl3:> gys tCiif A:> ys (har-che goft, hich javdbi na-dddam. What¬ 
ever he said, I did not respond.) - No subjunctive here! 
ciflf ^6)3^ 3I Aj ^y3Sj (har-che be-gu'i, be u khdham goft. What¬ 
ever you say. I’ll tell him.) - Here subjunctive! 

^jIji t^l3Aj jjiyb (har-ghadr be-khdhi, ddram, I have as much / as 301 
many as you want.) 
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13.12 


Subjunctive in certain adjectival clauses 


Sentences: 
from phrases 

to complex In adjectival clauses (which are essentially relative clauses), using the sub¬ 
junctive is very common, especially with interrogative or negative general 
statements. Compare the following: 

jjjlh. .fi LadAj (hame-ye bach.che-ha sheytan-and. All children are 
naughty.) 

Iliyas' |_jl 44 u U {dya bach.che’ihastkesheytdnna-bashadf, 

Is there any child who isn’t naughty?) 

JufiLo h .V) aS" {hich bach.che'i nist ke sheytan 

na-bdshad. There’s no child who isn’t naughty.) 

ljIiS' (OjIji (ddram ketdb mi-khdnam. I’m reading a book.) 
aS" (OjIji (ketdbi ddram ke be-khdnam, I have a book to read.) 

cu.j| (ketdbi ddram ke kheyli jdleb ast, I have a 

book which is very interesting.) 

jJjL aS" aj (ketdbi be man be-dahid ke jdleb-tar 

bdshad. Give me a book which is more interesting.) 


13.13 


Noun clauses: 45* (ke, that / which) versus 
4^1 (in-ke, [the fact] that) 


If you begin a sentence with a noun clause, you would usually need / aSIiiI 
AS'^jjJ (in-ke) and not aSjI (dn-ke) at the beginning of the sentence. Such a 
noun clause may function: 

• as the subject; 

• as direct object, usually with rd (aT Ij |jj|); or 

• as indirect object (a preposition + in-ke). 

See how the conjunction ke (in the middle of the sentence) changes to in-ke 
(at the beginning) in the following examples: 

SUBJECT: 

.SjS' 3I L aS" J13J (03i«.c J3I jl (az av.val ma’lum bud ke bd u 

ezdevdj na-khdhad kard. It was obvious from the beginning that she 
would not marry him.) 

-> J 13 J ^3Ltc J3I j\ jijS" jj6l3iiL; 3I L aSCjI (in-ke bd u ezdevdj 

na-khdhad kard az av.val ma'lum bud. That she would not marry 
him was obvious from the beginning.) 
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DIRECT OBJECT: 

3 I L 45 " 4 ^ (hame mi-danestand ke bd 

u ezdevdj na-khahad kard. Everybody knew that she would not 
marry him.) 

-> 4 ^ 3 I L 45 " Ij {in rd ke bd u ezdevdj 

na-khdhad kard hame mi-ddnestand. That she would not marry 
him [was something that] everybody knew.) 
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INDIRECT OBJECT; 

jjlL 3 I 45" jtoLo I jl (hich-kas az in khosh-ash 

na-ydmad ke u boland mi-khandid. Nobody liked the fact that he 
laughed loudly.) 

aJj 3 I 4 Sjj| j] {az in ke u boland mi- 
khandid hich-kas khosh-ash na-ydmad. That he laughed loudly 
nobody liked / was not liked by anyone.) 


Sometimes the English translation of a sentence that starts with aSjjJ would 
have to start with whether or with some question word used as conjunction, 
as in the following examples: 


liLj 4 j L 3 I 4 Sjj| {in-ke u mi-ddnad yd na ziydd mohem 

nist. Whether he knows or not is not very important.) 

.^33 4 ^ 1^33 4 Jij \s^ ijl iSdj\ {in-ke dn shab kojd rafte 

budand yek mo'am.md-ye bozorg bud. Where they had gone that 
night was a big mystery.) 

J 330 J J 133 0433043 j 3 - 1 ^ Ij aSjjJ {in-ke in rd che-towr fahmide bud 
nemi-ddnestim. How he had realized that [was something that] we 
did not know.) 


I3.I3.I 


Other kinds of noun clauses 


Noun clauses can start with other words also, and they are often similar to 
pre-positioned relative clauses. These include: 

4 Sj| {dn-ke, the one who) or iS {dn kasi ke, the person who) 

•iS 43^1 / 4 j>q| {dn-che / dn-che ke, what, the thing that) or 45" ,jl {dn 
chizi ke, same meaning) 

45" {har-che / har-che ke) or 45" / 43 ^! yc (har-dn-che / 

har-dn-che ke) or 45" y> / 45" y> {bar chizi ke / har dn chizi 303 

ke), all of them meaning ‘whatever’ or ‘everything that’ 
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dS" (har-ghadr-ke), aS" ojljJl yc (har-andaze-ke), aS" yn (har- 

che-ghadr-ke), aS" d^-yn (har-che-ke), all meaning ‘however much that’ 
or ‘as much as’ 

dS" L>y!> {har-jd ke), dS" {har-jd'i ke), dS" 1:^1 yc [har-dnjd ke {lit.}), 

all of them meaning ‘wherever’ 


13.14 


‘Too ... to’ and ‘enough to’ 


(a) For ‘too . . . to . . .’ in Persian, you need: 

a comparative adj. / adv. + •iS . . . ^j\ j\ {a z an . . . ke) + subj. 

Examples: 

Ij L 2 >y:> ^y.l dS" cU;j| jl yJly- 3 I (u javdn-tar az an ast ke in chiz-hd 
rd be-fahmad. He is too young to understand these things.) 
jclSo dS" ^....*>1 ^ I j\ ySjy 3 I {u zerang-tar az an ast ke chenin 

eshtebdhi be-konad. He is too smart to make such a mistake.) 

^ ojLjji dS" Ij ^ ijl j\ 3 I {u behtar az dn 

man rd mi-shendsad ke darbdre-ye chenin fekri be-konad. He knows 
me too well to think of me in such a way [/ to have such thoughts 
about me].) 

Ju 3 ^ d_) dS^ Jj £ 3 ^ 3 ^ o' o' j' ^ 3 ' // 

bishtar] az dn darbdre-ye dn mowzu' mi-ddnad ke be polis na-guyad. 
He knows too much about that matter not to tell the police.) 

13 ^ dS" ijl jl yjJJ yl {in parande tond- 

tar az dn parvdz mi-konad ke be-tavdnam aks-ash rd be-giram. This 
bird flies too fast for me to be able to take its picture.) 

Note: In this structure, if you don’t use subj., the meaning would totally 
change: then in English translation, you would simply use a comparative 
adjective and no infinitive. Compare the following with the first two exam¬ 
ples above: 

o' j' T^' 3 ^ 3 ' javdn-tar az dn ast ke mddar-ash 
mi-guy ad. He is younger than what his mother says.) 

jSis UJj dS" cu.j| jjl jl y^jj 3 ) (m zerang-tar az dn ast ke shomd 
fekr mi-konid. He is smarter than what you think.) 
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(b) For ‘enough to . . in Persian, you need: 

jjJijI (dn-ghadr) + adjective / adverb + a verb + aS" (ke). 

Instead of jjJhI {dn-ghadr), it is possible to use jjl {dn anddze) or ojIjjI aj 
(be anddze-ye kdfi, sufficiently, ‘to the sufficient extent or amount’). 

In this structure, the verb takes the main stress, and that is why if you are 
using the verb ‘to be,’ you would need its longer, hast version (for empha¬ 
sis; see Section 11.8.2). Without the stress on the verb, the meaning would 
change to ‘so much that’ or ‘to the extent that’ - and no subj. would then be 
necessary (nor the longer version of ‘to be’). Compare: 

Ij A^ aS" cu,jI jjJdl 3 I (m dn-ghadr zerang ast ke hame- 
chiz rd mi-fahmad. He is so smart that he understands everything.) 




UbV 


U:’.' 


aT 






{u an-ghadr zerang hast ke in 


chiz-hd rd be-fahmad. He is smart enough to understand these things.) 

aS" c^I JiLc jAil 3 I (u dn-ghadr dghel ast ke chenin 
eshtebdhi nemi-konad. He is so wise that he wouldn’t make such a mistake.) 

AtSj aS" JiLc j jJdl 3 I (u dn-ghadr dghel hast ke chenin 

eshtebdhi na-konad. He is wise enough not to make such a mistake.) 

Aj JLj jSb iS Jojlii J 3 J jjJhI LoJj (shomd dn-ghadr pul 

ddrid ke har-sdl tdbestdn be safar mi-ravid. You have so much money 
that you travel in summer every year.) 

ji^ Aj JLjjal iJjLIjjjIj iS jJJhI LoJj (shomd dn-ghadr pul 

ddrid ke tdbestdn-e emsdl be safar be-ravid. You have enough money 
to travel this summer.) 
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13.15 


Some idiomatic usages of exclamative che 


Che + noun + ke + negative verb: 

This usually has a meaning similar to (kheyli, a lot) + an affirmative 
verb, and the English translation would probably require an affirmative 
verb too. Examples: 

(^ 3 ' ‘ * h 0 3 "* ^ f ~) I ^ 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ * ^ aS' l.:b 0 3 A^ (che 

reshve-hd ke na-ddd td pesar-ash dzdd shavad! [= kheyli reshve ddd td 
pesar-ash dzdd shavad]. What bribes he gave to have his son freed!) 

(aCL)^ i '* . .v. > aS' a^ (che 

harf-hd ke posht-e sar-ash nemi-zanand! [= kheyli posht-e sar-ash 
harf mi-zanand]. What things they say behind his back!) 
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• jL^ ^ (che besydr) is used to emphasize the high frequency of the 
occurrence; a more colloquial synonym would be jJJb- (che-ghadr 
ziyad, how much) or just {che-ghadr, how much): 

Ij 3I jL^ 4:> {che besydr u rd nasihat kardand. How much / 
how often they advised / warned him!) 

Ij 3I jL^ a:>- Laj3j ^jl {dn ruz-hd che besydr u rd mi-didam. How 
often I saw him those days!) 

• 4:> {che basd) is used for conjecture and speculation, when you 
are wondering: it is similar to ‘maybe’ (JoLi, shdyad) or ‘could it be 
that . . .?’: 


L*j {che basd nemi-ddnad'i, Maybe he doesn’t know?) 

OLijSd Ia,o Ij Lo 3 oJujI a:> {che basd dmade va md rd peydd na-karde. 
It’s possible that he has come and has not found us.) 

• 4j 4:> (U) {[td] che resad be, with resad or be-resad being subj.) means 
‘let alone / not to mention / much less’; often preceded by ^ (in the sense 
of ‘even’) for more emphasis: 

153J dj j^j {bach.che ham na-ddram, che resad be nave, I 

don’t even have children, let alone grandchildren.) 

cUujji dSjjJ dj Jujjj d:> b' tCUiSj {hat.td saldm ham na- 

goft, td che be-resad be in-ke dast be-dahad. He didn’t even say hello, 
let alone shaking hands.) 

• !d:> . . . dj {be . . . che!) - in its more complete form used with (cu,jl) 
{marbut [ast]) or jijIji {rabti ddrad, both meaning ‘is related’) - is a 
common but rather rude way of saying that sth. does not concern so., and 
it is originally an interrogative phrase turned exclamative. (You can use a 
question mark or an exclamation mark.) 

!d:> ^ dj {be man che!, I don’t care! / Why should I care?) 

?(cu,j|) ^ {be man che marbut [astjf. Why should it concern 

me? / Why should I care?) 

!d:> y dj {be to che!. None of your business! / It doesn’t concern you!) 

?jij|ji d:> ^jJj dj {be pedar-at che rabti ddrad?. It’s none of your 
father’s business.) 


13.16 


Impersonal 


Persian has some entirely impersonal constructions, some quasi-impersonal 
constructions and words like {ddam) which function similar to the pro¬ 
noun one in English. 




Impersonal with ,o.2l (adam) 

Adam was mentioned earlier in this book as an indefinite pronoun along with 
some other words that could be considered as its less common synonyms, like 
^jLJl (ensdn, one; human) or (shakhs, one; person); see Section 5.2.2. 

The most common equivalent in Persian for the English impersonal ‘one’ is 
(adam, in literary Persian adami with stressed final -i), but Persian 
can get even more impersonal than this (see Section 13.16.2) - or much less 
(see Section 13.16.3). ddtjm is used as a singular noun, functioning as subject 
or object of verbs. (When used as object, English might prefer to translate 
this ,o.il as you or people or use other pronouns.) Examples: 


13.16.1 
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jJjL (adam bayad kheyli movdzeb bashad. One must 

be very careful.) 

^ (Ojil (adam nemi-danad che be-guyad. One doesn’t know 

what to say.) 

Ij (Ojil (adam ra mi-tarsdni. You scare one [/ me / people].) 

^> 3 ^ (Ojil 4 j (be ddam nemi-guyand kojd be-ravad. They 

don’t tell one [/ you / people] where to go.) 


However, sometimes is used simply in the sense of a person / a human, 
especially when accompanied by indefinite markers (yek or unstressed -/). If 
is used in a plural sense, it simply means ‘people.’ Examples: 

J 13 J j\ ijb'l (otdgh por az ddam bud. The room was full of / filled 
with people.) 

(Ojil LI (dyd hich ddam-e mot.tale'i peydd na- 
kardif. Didn’t you find any well-informed person?) 

Idi ,o.il Jio (mesl-e ddam ghazd be-khorl. Eat like a human! / 
Watch how you eat!) 

jjJiL L^l 3 ^ (ddam-hd bdyad ydd be- 

girand che-towr movdzeb-e tabi'at bdshand. People must learn how 
to protect / care for nature.) 


13.16.2 


Entirely impersonal constructions 


There are a few entirely impersonal constructions in Persian, all of which use 
the Stem II of the verb (also called short infinitive)-. 
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(a) JuL (bayad) + past stem = ‘one must. . .’ / ‘one has to . . .’ 

(b) ^^ 13 ;^ (mi-tavan) + past stem = ‘one can . . .’ 
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(c) (mi-shavad) + past stem = ‘one can / may ...’ / ‘it is possible to .. 

(d) {mi-shod) + past stem = ‘one could (have)...’ / ‘it was possible to .. 

Job (a) and (b) have no past tense in contemporary Persian, but 

(c) changes to (d) for the past, which can even be used as the past tense 

substitute of (b). 


The once past versions of JoL - namely, (bdyest), (bdyesti) or 

[mi-bdyest] and (mi-bdyesti) - are now used loosely as less 

common synonyms of bdyad in present tense and can all be followed by past 
stem like JuL in (a), with the same function and meaning. 


If and ^ 3 ^ 0 ^ ([b] and [c]) are preceded by something that requires the 

subjunctive, they change to ^jl 3 ij {be-tavdn) and (be-shavad), but this 
wouldn’t affect the past stem. 


Examples: 


cu,j| jjljjJ aS" cuflf juLi (shdyad be-tavdn goft ke in 

sard-tarin shahr-e irdn ast. Perhaps one can say that this is the coldest 
city in Iran.) 

cJj h^l Aj joLi (shdyad na-shavad emruz be dnjd raft. One 

might not be able to go there today.) 

jjjT Ij j 3 h^r aS" jiIji ^ 33^1 L^^l aj JuL (bdyad be ddam-hd 

dmuzesh ddd ke che-towr tabi'at rd hefz konand. One must educate / 
teach people how to preserve / protect nature.) 

c .1 1 0iS Lt9 1 ^I 1^-.-...^..- ' /') 3^ jL) I c 1 .^^aS' c ■<q y j*, l^jj 

(mi-tavdn goft ke bozorg-tarin koshtdr-hd-ye tdrikh dar gharn-e bis- 
tom et.tefdgh oftdde ast, One can say that the biggest massacres of 
history took place in the 20th Century.) 

.SjS' 3 I L juL (bdyad be-tavdn bd u sohbat kard. One must be 

able to talk to him.) 

3ij3^ ^ L 3 i 32 i,_j.oJ Ij (jjJ (in ghors-hd rd nemi-shavad bd-ham 

khord. One cannot take these pills together.) 

?3ijS' J 3 IJ Ij 04 A>ljl ^jl j 3^ (che-towr mi-shod dn ardjif rd bdvar 

kard?. How could one believe that garbage?) 


13 . 16.3 


Some quasi-impersonal idioms 


There are a variety of idioms in Persian using a construction that can hardly 
be called impersonal, because the person is clearly there - only not where you 



normally expect it to be: not as the conjugational ending of the verb. In these 
constructions, the tense of the verb can change, but not its person: the verb 
always remains 3Sg. for all persons, and the ‘person’ - the real subject - is 
attached as a possessive / dative suffix to the word that can be said to be the 
‘grammatical’ subject of the verb. 
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One very common way to say ‘I am 20 years old’ in Persian is saying 
cu,j| {man bist sdl-am ast), the grammatical subject here being sal 

(‘year’), which is always 3Sg., while the real subject is shown by the suffix 
-am attached to sal. (See also Section 8.3.) 


To better understand an idiom like [sard-am ast, I feel cold), we 

should analyze the phrase like this: ‘[For] me [it] is cold.’ (Compare this with 
the German dative version: Mir ist halt.) Again, it can be said that the gram¬ 
matical subject here is - always 3Sg. - and the real subject (to be used 
in translation) is the personal suffix added to sard. Instead of changing the 
conjugational endings of the verb, it is this -am that should change: to say 
‘they feel cold’ you say cu,jI (sard-eshan ast) and so on. 

Similarly, {bas-am ast-, Tehran!: d.<dj, bassame) means ‘[For] me [it] 

is enough.’ (German: Mir reicht’s.) 

The contemporary, colloquial phrase c>l ^ (che-at ast?; Tehran!: 

che-tef) has its older, dative version (now used in literary language 
only) as: 4:> Ij f, all meaning ‘What’s wrong with you?’ (German: 

Was ist mit dir?) To say ‘What’s wrong with them?’ you simply change ol 
to ^jLi and say jjLi 4:> (Tehran!: cheshune), while the verb 

remains the same. 


See below some examples of the most common impersonal idioms, most of 
which deal with sensations, feelings and emotions. (An asterisk is used to 
show where you add the suffixes.) 


. . . j\ {az . . . khosh* amadan, to like): 

JujI ji [az film khosh-at khahad amad. You’re going 

to like the movie.) 

JujLj j\ {az in kdr-ash khosh-am na-ydmad, I didn’t 

like what he did [lit. ‘this deed of his’].) 

ijuVol {az . . . bad'' dmadan, to dislike or hate): 

(O ju jl {az in rang kheyli bad-am mi-dyad, I really 

hate this color.) 
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f j\ IjjiilJi (zaheran az to bad-ash nemi-ayad. Apparently 
he likes you / has fallen for you.) 

(khdb* amadan, to feel / get sleepy): 

13 .* (hanuz havd tdrik na-shode, 

che-towr khdb-at mi-dyadf. It’s not dark yet, how can you feel 
sleepy?) 

(khdb* bordan, to fall asleep): 

jy 3I aS" 33-^ Lo {md hanuz ddshtim harf 

mi-zadim ke u khdb-ash bord. We were still talking when he fell 
asleep.) 

’'■yji (dir"' shodan, to be late): 

ojJj 3I ^l 3 j■,_y^J (nemi-tavdnam bishtar az in 

sabr konam, dir-am shade, I can’t wait more / longer than this; 
I’m late.) 

(khande* / gerye'^ gereftan, to have to or to start to 

laugh / cry): 

J13J 419^ ^loAJLi- ^j3:> j' (sari' uz otdgh birun raf- 

tam chon khande'am gerefte bud, I left the room quickly because 

I had to laugh.) 

cJjf “jbjji ,_^3 [vaghti darbdre-ye mddar-ash 

porsidim, gerye-ash gereft. When we asked about her mother, she 
started to cry.) 

Jji (del’^ khdstan, to wish / want): 

Ij Aa!l 3 :>^^ (bach.che-hd del-eshdn mi-khdhad 

in film rd be-binand. The children want to watch this movie.) 

’'"jiIj ( 4 j) ([bej ydd* dmadan, to remember): 

1:^1 4 j j 3 la:> (ydd-am nemi-dyad che-towr be dnjd 

raftim, I don’t remember how we went there.) 

( 4 j) ([be] ydd''^ budan, to remember): 

L:^ Ij ijl cu..-a CijiL (ydd-at hast dn rd kojd kharidimf. Do 
you remember where we bought it?) 

jiSj ’^jiL (3I) {[az] ydd’^ raftan, to forget): 

Ij iS J13J •cij (OjiL [ydd-am rafte bud ke panjare rd be- 

bandam, I had forgotten to close the window.) 
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Some of the idioms mentioned earlier for wearing clothes (see Section 12.6 / 

B for more) use quasi-impersonal forms, like: 

(4j) ([be] tan* / sar* / pd* budan, to be wearing): 

lebdsi tan-at bud?. What were you wearing?) 

In some cases, it is possible in such idioms to use a noun or an independent 
pronoun also (instead of using the suffixed possessive pronoun), as with 
these verbs: 

6 ^ (tfe/*' tang shodan [bardye], to miss): 

0,^^ I (kheyli del-am baraye an ruz-ha tang 

shade, I really miss those days.) - here del-am can change to del-e 
man. 

(Jb-<u/ ^^ 1 ^) (del* sukhtan [baraye / be hal-e], to feel pity 

for or take pity on): 

4 j JL> aj ^^3 djjf 3 JL> cJji (del-at be hdl-e 

sag va gorbe mi-suzad vali be hdl-e in bach.che na. You feel pity 
[/ show compassion] for dogs and cats but not for this child.) 

("'dj) 0 ^ 3 ^ (khosh gozashtan [be*], to have a good time; to enjoy 

one’s time): 

(j^ 3 ^ ‘^ /) 3 ^ jLLiol j 3 hL> cojjj.o ojlj (tdze 

dust-ash morde, che-towr entezdr ddri be u [/ be maryam] khosh 
be-gozarad?, Her friend has recently died, how do you expect her 
/ Maryam to have a good time?) 

(’■'dj) Ju (bad gozashtan [be*], to have a bad time) 

ju (3 dj /) Lo dj Jhu 3 .^ ^1 (dar dn do sdl 
kheyli be md ]/ be man va hamsar-am] bad gozasht. In those two 
years, we [/ my spouse and I] had a very bad time.) 

The last two 0 ^ 3 -^ ^nd Ju) become totally impersonal 

when no pronoun or noun is mentioned for the person who has a good 
or bad time: 

cuiuf (dishab kheyli khosh gozasht. Last night it was 

hilarious.) 

0 ^ 3 ^ parvin kheyli khosh mi-gozarad. It’s a lot 

of fun with Parvin.) 
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Note: Some verbs may belong to this group in one of their senses only. Example: 

(aj) ^ {bar-khordan [be], to encounter, to come across) = a normal 
verb, conjugated for all persons: 

Lyj dj jdi [dar khiydbdn be mind bar-khordam, I 

bumped into Mina on the street.) 

dj (be maghdle-ye jadidi bar-khordand. They 
came across a new article.) 


(■■''dj) y, (bar-khordan [be"'], to be offended) = quasi-impersonal, 

conjugated always for 3Sg.: 

^ dj (kheyli be man bar-khord, I was really offended.) 
Sjy>6y UJj dj (omidvdram be shomd bar-na-khorad, I hope 

you won’t take offense.) 


13.17 


Indirect (or reported) speech 


Indirect (or reported) speech in Persian has a golden rule: it is not how the 
sentence starts (i.e., the tense of the ‘reporting verb’) that determines what 
tense you should use - it is rather the tense of the verb in the original sen¬ 
tence, as you think it was originally said. 

After the reporting verb, you need dS" (ke, that), which, as in English, can be 
dropped. 

Similar to English, though not as strictly observed, there can be changes in 
adverbs - like the change from L;^l (here) to UlSI (there) and the like. 


13.17.1 


Reporting present tense statements 


When reporting some statement that was originally in present tense, don’t 
change the tense at all, even if the sentence starts with a past verb like ‘she 
said . . . .’ What needs to be changed is the person (if you are not citing 
yourself) and, if necessary, some adverbs of time and place, and occasionally 
changing verbs like ‘come / bring’ to ‘go / take.’ 

Examples: 


Direct speech: 

".JujI ^I^ Cj|djL> dj |ji^" :(^ dj) (mahin [be man]: "fardd be 
312 khdne-at khdham dmad", Mahin [to me]: ‘I’ll come tomorrow to 

your house.’) 





Reported speech (when cited by me): 

^ldjL> 4 j (iS) J.j^^ (mahin mi-guyad [ke] farda 
be khdne-am khdham amad, Mahin says [that] she will come 
tomorrow to my house.) 

JujI (oIdjU- 4j (aS") ‘CJS / cJS (3^4.0 {mahin goft / gofte 

bud [ke] farda be khdne-am khdham dmad, Mahin said / had 
said [that] she would come to my house the next day.) - The 
translation given here followed the rules of English grammar, but 
note that Persian still uses [‘will come’] despite the past 

reporting verbs cJiS or iZJiS. 
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i3.n.2 


Reporting past tense statements 


When reporting statements that originally used past tense, then not a back- 
shift of tenses (as in English), but a change of tenses would be necessary - and 
this again regardless of the tense of the reporting verb that starts the sentence. 
Persian has some straightforward and easy rules here; some of the tenses used 
may have been developed specifically for this function and are rarely seen 
outside of indirect speech. 

The Persian present perfect tense has traditionally been called 
(mdzi-ye naghli, narrative past), a fact that shows how closely this tense is 
related to reported or indirect speech. Apart from this tense and its progres¬ 
sive form, which are used independently also as tenses, there are one or two 
tenses used almost exclusively in reported speech: these are the narrative 
forms of past perfect (and past perfect progressive - a tense scarcely used), 
in which the past participle of the main verb is followed by the present 
perfect tense of the verb (budan [to be], the auxiliary used to form 
perfect tenses). Table 13.4 shows what changes occur when reporting a past 
statement. 


13./7.3 


An understandable exception 


Sometimes Persian uses past tense in subordinate clauses (mainly time clauses 
and conditional if clauses) in a present sense. Example: 

" 3I jl (OjiiLo ^^3 {“fardd vaghti mddar-am dmad az 

u khdham porsid”, ‘I’ll ask my mother tomorrow when she comes.’) 

Here Juil (‘came’) is not really functioning as past tense but rather is the same 313 
as present subjunctive JuLu (biydyad), and for this same reason is treated as 




13 such: in indirect speech, the tense does not need to change to narrative past. 
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Ail^ jl tjuji ^j^Lo l^iji ^ 'ttJiS {mind goft ke vaghti 
farda madar-ash amad az u khahad porsid, Mina said that she would 
ask her mother the next day when she came.) 

So are past progressive or past perfect tenses when used in conditional (^1) or 
wish (ijiLS") sentences. (See examples under Sections 13.2.2 and 13.3.) 


Table 13.4 Reporting a past statement 
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Direct speech 


Indirect speech 

Simple past 


Present perfect (= ‘narrative past’) 

" L5>oI 4j'* :Ll*-o 


dZ3j L?>ol do {dS) C.asS / Ll*-o 

[mind: "be dnjd raftam.”) 


{mind mi-guyad /goft [ke] be dnjd rafte [ast]) 

Mina: ‘I went there.’ 


Mina says / said (that) she had gone there. 

(In Persian: ‘has gone’!) 

Past progressive 


Present perfect progressive 

" Lptjl du" 


(Ca-sajI) do {dS) / Zo^ LLa-O 

{mind: “be dnjd mi-raftam.”) 


{mind mi-guyad / goft [ke] be dnjd mi-rafte 

Mina: ‘I was going / used to 


[ast]) 

go there.’ 


Mina says / said (that) she had been going there. 



<1l> (C-oajI) {dS) C.J 3 S / Ll*-o 

{mind: “ddshtam be dnjd mi- 


(Ca-sajI) dZSj^^^ 

raftam.”) 


{mind mi-guyad / goft [ke] ddshte [ast] be 

Mina: ‘I was going there.’ 


dnjd mi-rafte [ast]) 

Mina says / said (that) she had been going 
there.^ 

Past perfect 


Narrative past perfect'* 

" dZ^j L5>oI 4j" :Ll*-o 


(O-sajI) Oi.i^ dZSj L5>oI do {dS) C.-JiS / Zo^ Ll.-o 

{mind: “be dnjd rafte 


{mind mi-guyad / goft [ke] be dnjd rafte bude 

budam.”) 


[ast]) 

Mina: ‘I had gone there.’ 


Mina says / said (that) she had gone there. 
(This tense is used in Indirect Speech only) 

Past perfect progressive 


Narrative past perfect progressive 

j . Ln^O 


L (Ca-aajI) (dS) C-JiS' 1 Zo^ LL*-0 

ZZS" ^ 1 j 1 ^yAA^ 



{mind: “mi-tavdneste budam 


{mind mi-guyad / goft [ke] mi-tavdneste bude 

bd kas-e digari ezdevdj 


ast bd kas-e digari ezdevdj konad) 

konam.”) 


Mina says / said (that) she could have 

Mina: ‘I could have married 


married someone else. 

someone else.’ 

(Not a very common tense; 
usually past progressive is 
used instead.) 


(A tense possible in Indirect Speech only.) 





13.17.4 


Questions 


Reporting verbs for indirect questions are either (porsidan) and Jl^ 

[so’dl kardan, both meaning ‘to ask’) or simply verbs like (goftan, 
to say, tell) and the like. 
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Be careful when translating ‘if’ in indirect questions: the word (agar) 
in Persian is used only in the sense of conditional if and not for indirect 
questions. For if (= whether) in indirect questions use the word LI (dyd), the 
universal word that can introduce all questions (less common, though, when 
a question word is present). 


The word aS" (ke, that) can still be used in indirect questions after the 
reporting verb, as in indirect statements, with or without LI, or can be 
dropped. Therefore, you might have aS" or LI or (less commonly) both - or 
neither of them. 


Examples: 


Ljd' (LI)" :(yj3jj Aj) L^ (mina [be parviz]: “[aya] koja mi- 
ravif”, Mina [to Parviz]: ‘Where are you going?’) 

3I (LI) (aT) jl (mina az parviz mi- 

porsad / porsid [ke] [dyd[ u kojd mi-ravad, Mina asks / asked Parviz 
where he is / was going.) 

L^l Aj (LI)" :(ljb Aj) Ljyi (mind [be ddrd]: “[dyd] be dnjd raftif”, 
Mina [to Data]: ‘Did you go there?’) 

^■( c.jjj|) Ai9j L^l Aj (LI) (aT) Jjyjjj / Ijb jl Ljyi (mina az dara mi- 

porsad / porsid [ke] [dyd] u be dnjd rafte ast, Mina asks / asked Parviz 
if he has / had gone there.) 


13.17.5 


Imperative and subjunctive, conditionals and wishes 


• Imperative is only in direct speech possible; in reported speech, it has to 
change to the subjunctive. 

• Subjunctive has no tense to change; it remains unchanged. 

• No change of tense required for conditionals and wishes. 


Of course, other necessary changes (person, time adverb) have to be made. 

The reporting verb can be (goftan, to say, to tell) or verbs like (,_jj-5'3l) 

(]az kasi] khdstan, to ask [so. to do sth.\), (khdhesh 

kardan, to request), (dastur dddan, to order), and the like. 315 
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As the following examples show, the tense of the reporting verb plays no role: 

Ails' dj) (zari [be man]: “ru-ye in kdghaz na- 

nevis!”, Zari [to me]: ‘Don’t write on this paper!’) 

-> jilts' Ids') / cuttf ya dj yy (zari be man 

goft / zari az man khdst [ke] ru-ye an kdghaz na-nevisam, Zari told / 
asked me not to write on that paper.) 

"Ia,^ jIjSJ LakJ" dj) (zari [be mo'al.lem]: “lotfan tekrdr 

konid!”, Zari [to the teacher]: ‘Please repeat!’) 

-> AJd" jIjSJ (dS") AjS" (jLsbl^ j\ yjj / 3I yjj (zari az mo'al. 

lem khdst / zari az mo'al.lem khdhesh kard [ke] tekrdr konad, Zari 
asked / requested the teacher to repeat.) 

".^Lo h^l dj L_.^l :(^L dj) yjj (zari [be bdbak]: 

“mi-tavdni emshab be injd biyd'i”, Zari [to Babak]: ‘You can come 
here tonight.’) 

-> .Sjjj 1:^1 dj jJly^ dS" CAif dj yjj (zari be bdbak goft ke 

mi-tavdnad dn shab be dnjd be-ravad, Zari told Babak that he could 
go there that night.) 

dAif ya dj Ij jjjJ ^LS'" :(,jijAj dj) (zari [be pedar-ash[: 
“kdsh in rd zud-tar be man gofte budil”, Zari [to her father]: ‘I wish 
you had told me this sooner.’) 

A3J dlL O - S ' 3I dj Ij ^LS" CAflf (JdjA: iSjj {zari be pedar-ash goft 
kdsh in rd zud-tar be u gofte bud, Zari told her father that she wished 
he had told her this sooner.) 


13./7.6 


Statements understood and treated as reported speech 


Many verbs that deal with knowing, perceiving, realizing, assuming, claiming 
and so on are understood as verbs that introduce some reported speech and 
are treated as such; the above rules apply to all of them. 

Consider a sentence like: ‘When the car drew near, I noticed that there 
were four people inside.’ Persian does not care about the verb noticed (past 
tense) and wants to know what passed your mind at the time of perception. 
At that time, you certainly said to yourself: ‘There are four people inside 
the car.’ Since that verb was originally in present tense, Persian does not 
change it: 
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AJJA.Ab jjjl jA yu dS' joAAj dA>3Ao cAAj i-^A^j (vaghti mashm 

nazdik shod, motevaj.jeh shodam ke chahdr nafar dar dn hastand) 



Other examples: 

Ij jiJ ^ (OJoLi (jLL^ {dar khiyaban didam 

polls darad yek nafar rd dastgir mi-konad, I saw that the police were 
arresting someone on the street.) 

JLj 3I jiL^S jSb 3I {u fekr mi-kard man kam-tar az 

hejdah sal dar am. He thought that I was younger than 18 .) 

4iijJ ijl^l dj yfjjs dS" Lcjil (ed.de'a mi-kard ke hargez be iron 

na-rafte ast. He claimed that he had never been to Iran.) 
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/3./7.7 


Implied reported speech 


The ‘narrative’ tenses used in indirect speech are sometimes used in Persian merely 
for a distanced narration of a story (‘as it is said..‘as far as we know...’) or to 
show that you are not entirely certain about some past event. What you say then, 
using the narrative form, could carry a neutral to slightly ‘disclaimerish’ meaning: 


• by saying " {mehdi diruz amad, Mehdi came yesterday.), 

you are simply stating a fact; 

• by saying " cu,j| 0 JujI 33^ " {mehdi diruz amade ast, Mehdi has come 

yesterday.), you are saying the same thing in Persian with some distance, 
like something you just heard. 


/3./7.8 


Subject; keep it or drop it? 


If the subject of the reporting verb (the person who says) is the same as the 
subject of the sentence that immediately follows, the second one is usually 
dropped - especially in the third person. Keeping it would usually imply a 
change of subject (from one third person to another). Compare: 

Jj6l3:b (golrokh goft na-khahad amad, Golrokh said she 

wouldn’t come.) - Here ‘she’ is usually understood as Golrokh herself, 
juil jLal3::b 3I cuiS {golrokh goft u na-khahad amad, Golrokh said 
he / she wouldn’t come.) - Here 3I is more likely to be understood as 
not Golrokh, but someone else. 


/3./7.9 


How to translate certain tenses used in indirect 
speech? 
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Consider this sentence in English: ‘Pari said that she had written the letter.’ 





Based on this sentence, Pari originally could have said: 

(a) ‘I wrote the letter,’ 

(b) ‘I have written the letter,’ or 

(c) ‘I had written the letter.’ 

And based on the rules for indirect speech in Persian, the Persian translation 
for both (a) and (b) would be: 
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Aliy Ij A. 0 L; aS" cittf ijjj {pari goft ke name ra neveshte ast) 


and for (c), it would be: 


ojiy Aliy Ij A.aL; aS" cittf ^y {part goft ke name ra neveshte bude ast) 

Or consider this sentence: ‘We listened to his story, but we knew that he was 
lying.’ You must have been saying to yourselves at the time: ‘He is lying!’ So 
the Persian translation should use a present tense: 

1)^5”^ 1 ^ ^.o t. 5^3 cf^3^ Llj 1 Aj {be dastan~ 

ash gush kardim, vali mi-danestim ke [darad] dorugh mi-guy ad) 


13.17.10 


Some examples of longer sentences with multiple 
verbs, or reporting reported speech 


Only the translation for the sentence in direct speech will be given here: 

jJaJ Aj Ij 3I {ali: vaghti u ra didam 

kheyli mariz be nazar mi-amad, Ali: ‘She looked very ill when I saw 
her.’) 

.CIjjI yhj Aj jyajyo 3I tCljjl Ij 3I j^y ^3 aS" 

(ali goft ke vaghti u ra dide ast, u kheyli mariz be nazar mi-amade ast) 
" .ijjlii^yi ^iUjI Ij Uji yAt " :j^l {akbar: naser mi-goft shomd ra 

aslan nemi-shenasad, Akbar: ‘Naser said he doesn’t know you at all.’) 
) . l i. j lljj ^ I Ij.^ c* .<. 1 1 I Aiaf^ yAt, cJS ySi {akbar goft naser 

mi-gofte ast mard aslan nemi-shendsad) 

".jJIoJjjS^ IJjjj j®^y 0 ^^ 1 ^ 5 ” j3jj aS" Ij ^yllS" Jllttl” Aj" :y3jj {parviz: be 
man goftand ketdbi rd ke diruz gom karde budam peydd karde'and, 
Parviz: ‘They told me that they had found the book that I had lost 
yesterday.’) 
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^ 1^ JolAlLftS” ^1 dj lL^sS ^3^ 

(parviz goft be u gofte'and ketdbi rd ke diruz gom karde bude ast 
peydd karde'and) 

jjLi iS 4j ^\S cJif (puydn: ali 

goft kdsh be mddar-ash na-gofte budim ke dir mi-dyad, Puyan: ‘Ali said 
he wished we hadn’t told his mother that he would be coming late.’) 

• Jjy^ ^5” AlLftXj 4 j c . 11 dsJiS' j c ■< 0y j *^L) ^ 

ipuydn goft ali gofte ast kdsh be mddar-ash na-gofte budim ke 
dir mi-dyad) 

(maryam: agar be man khabar ddde budid ke emruz mi-d'id khdne rd 
tamiz mi-kardam, Maryam: ‘If you had let me know that you were 
coming today, I would have cleaned the house.’) 

^ yjp- 3I dj ZL^SiS 

[maryam goft agar be u khabar ddde budid ke emruz mi-d'im 
khdne rd tamiz mi-kard) 
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13.18 


Past participle replacing a finite verb 


In present perfect tense, if the auxiliary cu.jI (ast, from the verb ‘to be’) is 
dropped in 3 Sg. - as it is always dropped in colloquial Persian and quite often 
in formal Persian too - then you have only the past participle left, function¬ 
ing as the verb: 

(cherd parviz na-ydmade?, Why hasn’t Parviz come?) 

1 ; [ndme rd be che ddresi post kardef. To what 
address has he mailed the letter?) 

This is quite common; nothing wrong with that. 

However, in written Persian, especially in official / administrative language, 
you often come across another usage of past participle as verb (sometimes 
referred to as participial absolute), a practice disliked and avoided by writers 
of ‘good’ Persian. 

In its most acceptable (or least detested) version, the rule is to change one or 
more verbs (of the same tense) in a longer sentence to past participles and 
only keep the verb at the end of the sentence in its finite form - which will also 
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determine the tense and person of the past participle(s). It is recommended to 
drop the conjunction and when a verb changes to a past participle - what is 
often neglected to make things worse. Example: 

Normal sentence: 


3 dJL> dj (be khane bar-gashtim va ghaza khordim. We 

returned home and ate.) 


After the change (not recommended!): 


^jij 3A djL> dj (be khane bar-gashte ghaza khordim, same 

meaning; here is what shows the tense and person of •CJzSy.) 

Still worse would be keeping the conjunction: 


^jij 3:> Iji; 3 djU- dj (be khane bar-gashte va ghaza khordim) 

And still worse would be using this form when verbs are not of the same tense 
and / or person, which can be confusing as well. 


13.19 


Deleting a similar verb 


Here also the main verb is usually kept at the end of the sentence and the 
verb(s) before it in longer sentences are somehow ‘shortened’ or deleted, 
which is done in two ways: deleting similar auxiliary verbs and deleting 
similar verbal parts of compound verbs. Deleting other verbs, or the verb at 
the end of the sentence, is much less common, and deleting verbs that are not 
similar is considered a grammatical mistake. 

This is also a feature common in written Persian only - and not much loved 
even there. 

Examples (with deleted verbs in brackets): 

J13J15J1J3A lAi 3 (.^33) oJujI U jl 3I (u kheyli zud-tar az ma amade 

[bud] va ghaza khorde bud. He had come and eaten much earlier than us.) 

L^l 3 (c.oj| ojJi) d.olj ijl (an name neveshte 
[shode ast] va bardye dnhd ferestade shade ast. That letter has been 
written and sent to them.) 
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ojLjLi 3 ‘WO L L^l (dnha bd hame 

sohbat [kardand] va dar-bdre-ye moshkeldt tahghigh kardand. They 
talked to everyone and investigated about the problems.) 
jJjJj yM L^b'l 3 (jJjJj) jL Iaju (ba’dan panjare-hd bdz [shodand] 

va otdgh-hd tamiz shodand. The windows were later opened and the 
rooms were cleaned.) 

cJj dj Ij^l jl 3 (cJj) dj (Ojju {pedar-am be esfahdn [raft] va az 

dnjd be shirdz raft. My father went to Isfahan and from there to Shiraz.) 
(cJj) UIijI dj 1:^1 jl 3 cJj duJiji LJ3Jj> dj 3I {u be jonub-e fardnse raft 
va az dnjd be itdliyd [raft]. He went to the South of France and from 
there to Italy.) 
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13.20 


Redundancy at the service of clarity 


Redundancy in Persian may not always be at the service of clarity - sometimes 
you just use two adjectives that are synonyms to describe something, maybe 
for more emphasis. Some synonyms in this way have come to form bonds 
and are often used together. But here some other kind of redundancy will be 
addressed which involves possessive constructions. 

At a colloquial level, some other languages (like German) also share this 
feature. Imagine saying ‘John his father died last year’ instead of ‘John’s 
father . . . .’ Here what is important to you is John, and you want to give 
some information about John; his father has thus secondary importance. 
This is something very common in Persian (called sometimes a resumptive 
construction). Compare: 

ijLu JLj 3J1 Ij iJjI djL> (barddar-am khdne-ash rd do sdl pish 
kharid. My brother bought his house two years ago.) - Normal and 
standard use of possessive. 

1:^1 3I ^1 djL> (barddar-am khdne-ash kheyli az 
injd dur nist. My brother his house is not very far from here.) - Here 
the subject is ‘his house’ and not ‘my brother’; the more standard way 
of saying it would be fjdiljj 4jL> (khdne-ye barddar-am, my brother’s 
house). 

Sometimes you begin your sentence and then notice that the person (or thing) 
mentioned cannot be the subject of your verb, and you resort to this structure: 
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I jl ,ji.jlA£ [restorani ke 

dishab raftim, ghaza-yash az dn-che ke entezdr dashtam behtar bud. 
The restaurant we went to last night, its food was better than what I 
expected.) 


Notes 

1 Note that here the simple past is used for the future; see Section 12 . 4 . 

2 And not the opposite of aSJl L (bd dn-ke), which means ‘although’; see 
Section 13 . 9.2 / A. 

3 Here , though part of the progressive structure, has been regarded as 
‘simple past’ (for lack of and the tense has changed to present perfect 

4 Also called pluperfect or non-witnessed past. 
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Chapter 14 


Punctuation 


Punctuation marks as known and used in European languages do not have 
a long tradition in Persian language, and even now, in spite of the attempts 
made to introduce them, are not quite standardized. Old Persian manuscripts 
usually did not use them, although some manuscripts show that certain scribes 
had invented a few marks to facilitate reading. However, these were short¬ 
lived, local traditions that differed from those of other scribes in other loca¬ 
tions or at other times. The closer a scribe’s style came to calligraphy, the more 
likely he was to even ignore the dots needed to distinguish the letters of alpha¬ 
bet from each other, putting the dots at will and more for aesthetical reasons. 

Familiarity with European languages (French before the others') and transla¬ 
tions, print and newspapers led to the introduction and adoption of some of, 
and later most of, the punctuation marks common in European languages - 
with slight differences, though, and never quite standardized except in recent 
academic publications or in publications by major publishers that can afford 
to have a team of editors. 

As a result, if you follow the same rules for punctuation marks as commonly 
used in European languages, you will be okay. And here only some major 
differences that you may encounter are mentioned. 


14.1 


Hyphenated words; word breaks; spaces 


As in English, a hyphen is used to show that two independent words are con¬ 
nected and should be treated as one compound or closely related concept. 
Some examples: 

cjULSIoI {emkdnat-e sam'i-basari, audio-visual facilities) 
jlhis (ghatar-e tehrdn-tabriz, Tehran-Tabriz train) 
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^\ss> (jenah-e mel.li-maz.habi-ye opozisiyon, the 
national-religious wing of the opposition) 


This happens also in more recent words coined as equivalents of Western 
concepts, appearing between words and affixes: 

(bigdne-hardsi, xenophobia) 

(khod-virdngari, self-destructiveness) 

Word breaks at the end of lines are not much common or favored in Persian, 
and if they are used, it occurs only where the main body of a word is sepa¬ 
rated from a prefix or suffix, but never in the middle of the main body of a 
word, so you don’t need to learn a set of rules for permissible positions of 
word breaks as in English. 

You normally expect to have a space between two words. In printed texts, 
however, when not carefully edited, some spaces might go missing, especially 
when a word ends in a non-connecting letter, and that can make reading dif¬ 
ficult, as in which in fact should be written (with spaces added to 

separate words) as jL Ij Lij (rezd dar rd bdz hard, Reza opened the door.). 


14.2 


Periods and commas 


A period marks the end of a sentence in Persian and is hardly different in 
usage from English; it is also used in abbreviations, as in .jj.o - in this particu¬ 
lar case usually the non-abbreviated version is pronounced, namely, 

(hejri-ye ghamari, which literally means ‘lunar Hijra,’ used for the 
Islamic lunar year). 

What is worth mentioning here is the similarity in shape between a period 
and the zero in writing, which can sometimes cause confusion. The solution 
found in print is writing the zero slightly larger and at a slightly higher posi¬ 
tion; it is even sometimes written in certain fonts in the form of a small circle. 
Examples of period and zero in one sentence: 

) '/A aj i^tzdn-e dludegi be dah-momay.yez-hasht [/ 

dah-o-hasht-dahom] resid. The degree of pollution reached 10 , 8 .) 

A comma in Persian, when used properly as recommended by academic 
324 guidelines or those of editors, is not different from the English comma (except 



that it is written inverted, flipped both horizontally and vertically). However, 
when used less carefully, it only seems to represent a pause in the sentence or 
sometimes just to show where no ezdfe should be used between two words, 
which can lead to its being used in odd positions where English would not 
use a comma, like after the subject of a sentence. On the other hand, it can 
be dropped between two clauses or in certain other cases that would always 
use a comma in English. Examples: 
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Ij (zan, dust-am rd nemi-shendkht. The woman did 

not know my friend.) - Here without the comma, it would be possible 
to read zan as zan-e also, which would then totally change the mean¬ 
ing: ‘He / she did not know my friend’s wife.’ 

? .iL dj Ij J .iljj (ali baradar-e hasan ra be yad mi-avarid?, 

Do you remember Ali, Hasan’s brother?) - Here the appositive 
barddar-e hasan should ideally be separated from the rest of the sen¬ 
tence by two commas before and after it. Apart from carelessness, in 
this case, it should also be noted that Persian does not like to have a 
comma before rd\ 


14.3 


Quotation marks; direct speech 


Quotation marks, called in Persian (giyome, guillemets [Fr.] or duck- 
foot quotes), usually look like this: « » (or preferably round, without edges: 

« »), and their function is similar to quotation marks in English. Influenced 

by typewriters and, in recent times, computers, the English version of quota¬ 
tion marks also has become common, though still not much in print. 

One major difference appears in direct speech, though: Persian always men¬ 
tions the speaker first (and a reporting verb), followed by a colon, and then 
the quotation starts. The information is never broken up to mention who the 
speaker is, nor is the speaker mentioned at the end. 

".jJi aJLiLc {mohsen goft: “khosh- 

hdl-am ke in maghdle tamdm shod”, Mohsen said: ‘I’m glad that this 
article is / was finished.’) 

Regarding the rules of using other punctuation marks (like period, comma, 
question mark, etc.) inside or outside the quotation marks, different 
approaches and practices can be seen in Persian. 325 



14.4 


Question marks 


14 
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Unlike English, question mark in Persian (in its flipped form) may be kept 
and used in indirect speech also, whether question words or the word LI (dyd) 
are used or not; 

L iS ^ L jLSil (engdr bd negdh-ash 

ddsht az man mi-porsid ke bd bach.che che-kdr konad?, [It seemed] as 
if she was asking me with her look what she was to do with the child.) 


14.5 


Colons, semicolons and other 
punctuation marks 


Other marks are usually employed in Persian in the same way as they are in 
English, and they do not need to be addressed here. 


Note 

1 A fact which explains why the names of some of them are French, like 
(virgul, a ‘virgule’ or comma). 
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Chapter 15 

Colloquial Persian 
and polite Persian 


Colloquial Persian and polite Persian should not be seen as opposites. What 
is meant here by colloquial Persian is spoken Persian, which can have its own 
degrees of formality and politeness - or lack thereof. 


15.1 


Colloquial Persian (orTehrani accent) 


Although Persian speakers in each corner of Iran have their own accent, 
which is easily recognizable and betrays exactly where they come from when 
they talk, what is meant by colloquial Persian in a more general sense is 
Tehrani, i.e., Persian as spoken in Tehran, the capital. This accent is not only 
understood all over Iran - and beyond - thanks to the media, but threatens 
to assimilate all local vernaculars in the course of time. Attempts have been 
underway by linguists to at least research and record as many of these accents 
as they can before they disappear. 

This chapter is about some of the major differences between formal, standard 
Persian (or written Persian) and the colloquial (or spoken) Persian, the Tehrani 
accent, and how the pronunciation changes from standard to Tehrani. These 
changes only occur if the words are common enough at the colloquial level. 
It is also to be noted that the spoken Persian was not meant to be written, 
and, therefore, the way Tehrani accent should be written orthographically has 
not been standardized. In the past few decades, only the dialogs in stories or 
plays used this accent, and each author has used a different method in writing, 
but in more recent times using this accent on the internet or in texting and 
tweeting has become more common, resulting in total orthographical chaos. 

Question: Does one need to learn this Tehrani accent? 

Answer: If you want to talk (and don’t want to be the only kid in a U.S. 
school saying T am going to be late’ when everybody else around you 
is saying T’m gonna be late’), yes! 
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IS.I.I From standard to Tehrani - some of the changes 

in pronunciation 

(For changes in verbs see Section 15 . 1 . 2 .) 

328 

(A) Personal pronouns 

1st and 2nd persons, sg. / pi.: no change! (UJi ! La ! f ^ remain 
unchanged.) 

There are changes in 3 rd person: 

3I (he / she) and (it / that) both change to ^33! (un, he / she / it / that) 
I4JI (they / those) changes to IJ3I (und) 

(he / they in polite language) changes to jj3A’.l (ishun) 

(B) an un (and occasionally dm -> um) 

As some of the changes in (A) show, an changes to un (in / L^l / ^jl), 

something very common in Tehrani accent, but this change happens 
only in the most common words. 

Examples of words that change: 

{Iran, Iran) (irun) 

(tehrdn, Tehran) {tehrun) 

[khiydbdn, street) [khiydbun] 

ajU- (khdne, house) (khune) 

(tdbestdn, summer) (tdbestun) 

Examples of words that do not change: 

ijLSlal (emkdn, possibility) 

(dastan, story) 
ijbciol (emtehdn, test) 

(suzdn, burning) 

jjLJI (dlmdn, Germany - foreign names don’t change!) 

The more formal plural suffix -an (which is not common in colloquial 
Persian) does not usually change to -un-, the only exception here might 
be ij3jL3l because ,j3jL3l 3 Lo3JL> (khdnumd-wo-dghdyun), the Tehrani ver¬ 
sion of ijLLsI 3 L^L> {khdnom-hd va dghd-ydn, ‘ladies and gentlemen’), 
is common at a colloquial level also. 

In certain words you can see the change from dm to um: 

joLj (tamdm, complete) ^ (tamum) 

(olji" (koddm, which?) ^ (kodum) 



(oIjiL (badam, almond) ,031^4 (badum) 

(oljl (dram, quiet) ,o3jl (drum) 

15 

Colloquial 
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(C) -hd -a 

polite Persian 

As I4JI (in [A]) and L^L> (in [B]) show, the plural suffix -hd is usually 
reduced to just -d, except after the vowels -e and -d (or when some 
emphasis is needed). Other examples: 


Laybys (miz-hd, tables) (mizd) 

(ketdb-hd, books) tils' (ketdbd) 

(irdni-hd, Iranians) ^ ^^3^! (iruniyd) 


No change in (bach.che-hd) or laLsI (dghd-hd), however. 


(D) ham -am 


The consonant h is pronounced softly and often tends to disappear in spo- 
ken Persian, unless it is m initial position or when more clarity / emphasis is 
needed. One good example is (ham, also) which is usually pronounced 

-am when it immediately follows the word it modifies: 


^ (man ham, me too) (man-am) (compare with ^ = ‘I am’!) 


(E) Change of -ar to -e in a few common words 


(digar), (agar) and ^ (magar) change to (dige), 4fl (age) 

and (mage). ^Sj^wa (ham-digar) also changes to ASjyWa (ham-dige), 

but the more formal jSj J>So, (yek-digar) does not change. 


y>\ (dkhar) changes to aAI (dkhe), but only when used as some filler to 
justify a situation (as ‘but / because’; see Section 13 . 2 . 4.1 / A), not when 
it means ‘last’ or ‘lastly.’ 


(F) Change of the DDO-marker ra to ro / -0 


Ij changes to either -0 (attached to the previous word) or to ro (especially 
after words ending in -d or -e, where it cannot be attached as -0): Ij Lulls' 
(ketdb rd) becomes ketdb-o or ketdb-ro, whereas for words like Lsl and 
Aau there is only the ro option. 


Important reminder: the conjunction 3 (va, and) is also pronounced 
often as -0 and attached to the previous word (see Section 9 . 2 . 1 ), so 
‘ketdbo’ can be both ‘ketdb rd’ and ‘ketdb va.’ 


(G) Revival of the old final -a when using enclitics 


The final -a sound has almost disappeared from contemporary Persian 
and changed to -e - except for the word aJ (na, no) and the conjunction 
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3 (va^ and). However, when certain enclitics (like personal suffixes) are 

Colloquial 

to the words endine in -e, the old pronunciation may come back 

Persian and 

polite Persian Tehrani accent. If you change Ij 4:^ (bach.che ra; see [F] above) 

to its colloquial / Tehrani form, it is not just rd that changes to ro: you 
should say bach.cha-ro. Or Ij 4^ {hame rd) changes to {hama- 

ro). The same happens with ^ {ham, also) as well as cu,jI (ast, is): 4jU- 
^ (khdne ham) ^ {khund-m); cu-jI ,1 {u bach.che ast. He’s a 
child.) ^ 4jkj (un bach.chas). See (H) below for a similar change 
when adding personal suffixes. 

(H) Personal suffixes 

Table 15.1 shows the changes in personal suffixes. 


Table 15.1 How personal suffixes change from standard to Tehrani 


Formal / standard 

Tehrani 




After consonants 

After vowels 
(except -e) 

After the vowel -e 
(silent he) 

-am 

-am 

-m 

(-e -> -a +) -m 



fk 


(ddstam, pdyam, 
gune'am) 

(ddstam) 

(pdm) 

(gundm) 

-at 

-et 

-t 

(-e -> -a +) -t 


ClCLiwj 1.^ 

C1»Ij 

Cj 

(ddstat, pdyat, guneat) 

(ddstet) 

(pat) 

(gundt) 

-ash 

-esh 

-sh 

(-e -> -a +) -sh 





(ddstash, payash, 
gune'ash) 

(ddstesh) 

(pash) 

(gundsh) 

-emdn 

-emun 

-mun 

(-e -a +) -mun 




65^ ‘*-’3^ 

(ddsteman, pdyemdn, 
gune['e]mdn) 

(ddstemun) 

(pdmun) 

(gundmun) 

-etdn 

-etun 

-tun 

(-e -a +) -tun 





(ddstetan, pdyetdn, 
gune['e]tdn) 

(ddstetun) 

(pdtun) 

(gundtun) 

-eshdn 

-eshun 

-shun 

(-e -a +) -shun 




63^ 

(ddsteshan, pdyeshdn, 
gune['e]shdn) 

(ddsteshun) 

(pdshun) 

(gundshun) 






Table 15.2 Note the differences in writing and pronunciation when -ash is added 



Standard / formal 

Tehrani 




(dast, hand) 

(ddstash, his hand) 

(ddstesh, his hand) 




(daste, handle) 

(daste-ash, its handle) 

(dastdsh, its handle) 




(lab, lip) 

(Idbash, his lip) 

(Idbesh, his lip) 

aJ 



(labe, edge) 

(labe-ash, its edge) 

(labdsh, its edge) 
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Since this is about spoken Persian and it is usually in less serious texts (as on 
weblogs) that less careful, ordinary people write in Tehrani style, the spell¬ 
ing rules have not been standardized, and you might see different styles; for 
instance, some might drop the silent he (in Table 15 . 1 , right column) in writing 
and join the personal suffixes, which can lead to even more confusion in 
reading. Moreover, there is also a difference in stress that can help in spoken 
Persian but cannot be rendered in writing; see the examples in Table 15 . 2 . 

As one can see here (in the Romanization), just a shift in stress can 
change the formal his lip to the Tehrani its edge, and keeping that silent 
he while dropping the alef coxAd be some help in reading. 

(I) Definite marker -e 

There is a definite marker in colloquial Tehrani which is not considered 
very polite when used for people; it is a stressed -e suffix (-he after -d): 

Formal: ^ ijl {an mard hanuz ham anja 

neshaste ast) 

Tehrani: {[un] marde hanuz-am unjd neshaste) 

They both mean ‘The / that man is still sitting there.’ 

Or the formal sentence o' aghd kheyli mehrabdn 

bud) changes to (dghdhe kheyli mehrabun bud), both 

meaning ‘The gentleman was very kind,’ but you certainly wouldn’t want 
the ‘gentleman’ himself to overhear you as you refer to him as dghdhel 

This -e also changes to -a when followed by ro (= rd) or -am (= ham), etc. 

3j ajIiS" {ketdba-ro kharidif. Did you buy the book?) - here pro¬ 
nounced ketdba-ro, whereas it is normally ketdbe. 331 
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(J) Other changes 

Changes are usually made in spoken language to make pronunciation 
easier, and that is why some sounds (vowels and consonants alike) dis¬ 
appear or alter. What happens to verbs has been explained below (Sec¬ 
tion 15.1.2), but here you see some examples of other changes: 

« m (when before b / m / p): (shanbe, Saturday) pronounced 

shambe 

(hich.chi) 

(hish.ki) 

{la maz.hab, non-believer) -> {Id mas.sab, damned [used 

as interjection or adj. to show anger or disappointment]) 


15.1.2 


Alterations and contractions in verbs 


We should first see what happens to the conjugational suffixes as a general 
rule, and Table 15.3 shows the changes. 

Here by verbs that end in -dh- or -dy-, we basically mean 
{khdstan / khdh), I / {dmadan / d), (,_j)lj / {zddan / zd, to bear a child) 
and maybe a few verbs common in slang Tehran!, but verbs like/ olT 
{kdstan / kdh, to decrease) and Lif / yyS {goshudan / goshd, to open) do 
not belong to the colloquial level: you neither say AjUuf ^ nor *^15^ 

jiLif ^ / - you simply don’t use them in spoken Persian! 


Table 15.3 Changes in present tense conjugationai suffixes 



Standard / formal 

Tehrani 

ISg. 

-am 

-am 


if ending in -dham or -dyam 

-dm 

2Sg. 

-i 

-i 


if ending in -dhi or -d'i 

-dy 

3Sg. 

-ad 

(also ast of ‘to be,’ except after silent he) 

-e 


if ending in -dhad or -dyad 

-dd 

IPl. 

-im 

-im 


if ending in -dhim or -d'im 

-dym 

2Pl. 

-id 

-in 


if ending in -dhid or -d'id 

-dyn 

3Pl. 

-and 

-an 


if ending in -dhand or -dyand 

-dn 
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The same is true of all other verbs that do not belong to the colloquial level. 
A verb like (setordan, to eliminate or erase) has no place in spoken / 

Tehrani, and you know how to conjugate and use it in formal / written 
language - where it belongs. 

Apart from changes in conjugational suffixes, there are some changes also in 
some very common verbs that are most frequently used, changes that make 
them shorter and easier to pronounce. The following are only five of the verbs 
that undergo such changes (conjugation in Tehrani for present and past given): 

present: miyam, miyay, miyad, miyaym, miyayn, miyan (neg.-. 
nemiyam, . . .) 

past: umadam, umadi, umad, umadim, umadin, umadan (neg.-. 
nayumadam, . . .) 

present: miram, miri, mire, mirim, mirin, miran (neg.-. nemiram,. . .) 
past: raftam, rafti, raf, raftim, raftin, raftan, (neg.: naraftam, . . .) 
present: migam, migi, mige, migim, migin, migan (neg.: nemigam,...) 
past: goftarn, gofti, gof, goftim, goftin, goftan, (neg.: nagoftam,. . .) 
present: mitunam, mituni, mitune, mitunim, mitunin, mitunan 
(neg.: nemitunam, . . .) 

past: tunestam, tunesti, tunes, tunestim, tunestin, tunestan (neg.: 
natunestam, . . .) 

present: mi(g)zaram, mi(g)zari, mi(g)zare, mi(g)zarim, mi(g)zdrin, 
mi(g)zdran (neg.: nemi[g]zaram, . . .) 

past: gozashtam, gozdshti, gozdsh, gozdshtim, gozdshtin, gozdshtan, 
(neg.: na[g]zashtam, . . .) 


15.1.3 


The special case of the present perfect tense 


In the present perfect tense, in its formal version, you have the -e of the past 
participle followed by the a- / i- of the verb ‘to be.’ The Tehrani accent tries 
to get rid of one of the two vowels. To make it easier to understand, we can 
say that it is the final -e which disappears, while its stress is kept and given 
to the -a- / 

The result is that this Tehrani present perfect tense sounds very much like sim¬ 
ple past tense (for several of the persons) except for a shift in stress. Table 15.4 
compares the two tenses (with Tehrani occupying the two middle columns). 
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Note: In the negative, where the prefix na- takes the main stress, there will be 
no difference in pronunciation and even the stress will not help. 
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Table 15.4 Present perfect versus simple past - the verb jjlij 


Simple past 
(formal) 

Simple past 
(Tehrani) 

Present perfect 
(Tehrani) 

Present perfect 
(formal) 

rdftam 

rdftam 

raftdm 

rafte am 

rdfti 

rdfti 

rafti 

rafte i 

rdft 

rdf(t) 

rafte 

rafte (ast) 

rdftim 

rdftim 

raftim 

rafte im 

rdftid 

rdftin 

raftm 

rafte'id 

rdftand 

rdftan 

raftdn 

rafte and 


15 . 1.4 


Prepositions 


One preposition that you hear a lot in spoken Persian and don’t encounter as 
often in written Persian is / y (tu / tu-ye) meaning ‘inside’: 

Ij y khdb rd[h] mire) = form, olj khdb 

rdh mi-ravad) = He walks in sleep. 
ljI {tup -0 anddkh[t] tu[-ye] db) = form. l^I Ij 

co-l jjI {tup rd dar db anddkht) = He threw the ball in the water. 


In formal Persian, objective pronouns can be added to only some prepositions 
(Section 5.2.3); the Tehrani dialect makes this possible for the prepositions 


Table 15.5 Prepositions + objective pronouns 


jl (az, from) 

aj (be, to) 

Lj (ba, with) 

(tu-ye, 

inside) 

(baraye, 

for) 



joLfliLj 

fr 


azam / azem 

behem 

bdhdm 

turn 

bardm 

0,1 

0 .^ 

CjLaL 


oljj 

azat / azet 

behet 

bdhdt 

tut 

bardt 

cpjl 

0 ^. 


iff 

cPU 

azash / azesh 

behesh 

bdhdsh 

tush 

bardsh 


or^. 



ofp 

azamun / azemun 

behemun 

bdhdmun 

tumun 

bardmun 

of) 



o99 

ofp. 

azatun / azetun 

behetun 

bdhdtun 

tutun 

bardtun 

of^) 

of^. 



63^ U 

azashun / azeshun 

beheshun 

bdhdshun 

tushun 

bardshun 
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jl and 4 j and L also - something not acceptable in formal Persian. (In the ' ^ 

case of and L, a consonantal h is added as a elide, which is quite unusual.) Colloquial 

Persian and 

Table 15.5 shows how some of these prepositions are pronounced when polite Persian 
joined with objective pronouns. 

Examples: 

Tehran!: (age didish azash be-pors); formal: Ij 3 I 

3 ' j' (agar u rd didi az u be-pors) = Ask him if you see him. 

Tehran!: ^l_^ 3 J 451^35' (sandali kuchika-ro bardm miydre)-, 

formal: ^ 33 !^^ (V.I 331 ) I (an sandali-ye kuchek ra barayam 

mi-dvarad) = He brings me the / that small chair. 


15.2 


Language of politeness and courtesy 


What is cijlju (ta'arof)} 

The word iJjUj {ta'drof, in colloquial Tehran! tdrof) includes the whole range 
of social behaviors meant to show courtesy and good manners, most impor¬ 
tantly through deference, using words and idioms that have become cliche 
and should not be taken literally or seriously. If someone tells you LJi 
(ghorbdn-e shomd) in Iran, he simply means ‘Thank you!’ or ‘You are wel¬ 
come!’ not that he is really going to sacrifice himself for you! 

The younger generation is observing these formalities less often, but if you 
want to use them occasionally, you should make sure that you are using the 
correct form in order to avoid embarrassing blunders. 


15 . 2.1 


Plural means polite 


In Chapter 5, which covered pronouns in some detail, it was mentioned how 
a plural pronoun used instead of singular is common in polite language - 
used sometimes even for 3rd person in absentia; see Section 5.1.4 for more 
details and examples. 

(farmudan) 


15 . 2.2 


The original meaning of ij^ 3 ^ji (farmudan) is ‘to give a farmdn’ com¬ 

mand). In polite language, however, it is used either as (a) an ameliorating / 
elevating companion of other verbs or (b) a substitute. In the latter case, the 335 





context should tell you what verb has been substituted by farmudan. These 
verbs are about activities (especially locomotion), not passive states. 

Examples for (a): 

^ Ij Ju>j (befarmaid jomle-ye ba'd ra ham be-khanid. 

Please [go ahead and] read the next sentence also.) 

(befarmaid ru-ye in sandali beneshinid. 
Please [come and] sit on this chair.) - In a sentence like this, 
could be just making (neshastan, to sit) more polite, or - what is 

more likely - it could have replaced the verb (amadan, to come). 

Examples for (b): 

I jl (az in taraf befarmaid. Please come this way.) 
y (befarmaid tu. Please come in.) - Here y (tu) means inside in 

colloquial / Tehran!. 

^ (befarmaid key bar-khahid gashtf. Say, 

please, when are you going to return?) 

(yek chizi befarmaid) - Based on the context and situ¬ 
ation, this could mean ‘Please say something’ or - if a guest is being 
offered something - ‘Please help yourself / have something.’ 

With compound verbs using (kardan), the verb can almost always 
be replaced by to make it sound more polite (only if politeness makes 

sense!): 

3 L Ij 0 (panjare rd bdz kon / konid. Open the window [s^. 

/pi.].) 

-> jL Ij (panjare rd bdz befarmaid. Please open the win¬ 

dow.) - Always plural. 

CJ 3 jiLj iS (tavaj.joh konid ke ziydd vaght na-ddrim. 

Note that we do not have much time.) 

CJ 3 jiLj iS (tavaj.joh befarmaid ke ziyad vaght 

na-ddrim. Please be aware that we do not have much time.) 

However, it is obvious that in certain compounds with (kardan) that are 
inglorious in meaning and lack respect, substituting with would not 

336 be any help: if you say jl/ (fardr farmudan) instead of jl;i (fardr 
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kardan, to run away) or Lc^l (ed.de'a farmudan) instead of Lcjil 

(ed.de'a kardan, to claim), the effect can only be funny or maliciously ironical. 


15 . 2.3 


(farmudan) versus (arz kardan) 
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It is very important to remember that, when you are using polite expressions - 
like farmudan - you always use them for the addressee, for the other person, not 
for yourself! Using farmudan for oneself would be as embarrassing a blunder 
as using (arz kardan) for the addressee. 


As mentioned above, farmudan can be used as a substitute for verbs like 
(‘to say’) - and when used in this sense, it has a corresponding version for the 
speaker also: (arz kardan)-. 


o' (shomd farmudid ke ehtiydji be an 

nist. You said that it was not needed.) 

0^1 J-JojLi LijL dS ojijS' (oAO) {[bande] arz karde budam 
ke emruz bank ta'til ast, I had said that the bank is closed today.) 


ofj^ arz-e kasi residan, to be informed) and its transitive 
version (. 5 -^ ofj^ arz-e kasi resandan, to inform so.) are used 

respectively for the addressee and the speaker: 


. . OujI UJi dj di" (hamdn-towr ke be arz-e shomd 

reside ast . . . , As it’s been brought to your attention . . .) 

. . iS A.'-; [bdyad be arz-etdn beresdnam ke ... , \ must 

let you know that. . .) 


Some of the words used in polite language are as follows, and you will see 
that even a word like UJi (shomd, you) has still more respectful substitutes: 


^ (man, I) ^ oaJo (bande, servant or slave), (haghir, lowly) 

UJli / f (to/ shomd, thou / you) (sarkdr, originally meaning ‘over¬ 
seer’), JLujLs- (jendb[e]'dli. Your Excellency), (hazrat[e]'dli. 

Your Eminence) - Don’t take the last two very seriously; you can use 
them for any person to show high respect! 

L^l / 3 I (« / dnhd, he / she / they) ^ ijlA;' (ishdn) 

ijjij 3 A (khordan, to eat) J,y: (meyl kardan) or (meyl 

farmudan) 

(khdstan, to want) J,y3 (meyl ddshtan) 337 



‘To be’ in presence of a person you respect: cucAi- (dar khed.mat 

budan, to be at service) 

‘To go’ to a person you respect: cuo Jci- (khed.mat residan, to come 

to service) 

‘To leave’ a person you respect: (cuoJei- jl) {[az khedmat] 

mo.rakh.khas shodan, to take leave from service) 

‘To visit’ a person you respect: (ziyarat kardan, lit. to make 

a pilgrimage to) 

And these are the verbs you use for the addressee: 

[budan, to be) (tashrif dashtan) 

(didan, to see) (moldheze kardan) 

(amadan, to come) (tashrif avardan) 

^jiSj (raftan, to go) (tashrif bordan) 

(danestan / et.tela dashtan, to know) 

(estehzar dashtan) or (mostahzar budan) 

Examples: 

'-AijJl'j' J'jjI'i bsd' (kojd meyl ddrid tashrif be-baridf. Where do 
you want to go?) 

Idi J 0 J 3 LH (tashrif biydvarid ghazd meyl befarmaid. 

Please come have food.) 

?^j 3 L^ 1 ) o' J^-« (meyl ddrid dn ndme rd bardyetdn 

biydvaram?, Do you want me to bring you that letter?) 

(hatman estehzdr ddrid [/ mostahzar hastid] ke dghd-ye safir ham 
tashrif khdhand dvard. You certainly know that the ambassador will 
come too.) 

jl (haghir az jendb-e-'dli so'dli karde 

budam, I had asked you a question.) 
u \ -C. ' -.. V . ) I Jj lJL) jZZj Lxjj .n •> ^_ 5 J 3 ctuijd- ajju (bande diruz khedmat 

residam vali hazrat-e-'dli tashrif na-ddshtid, I came yesterday but you 
were not there.) 

(The last two or three examples are using especially outmoded language, 

though still used by the older generation.) 
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15.2.3.1 (arze) 

{arze) means ‘presentation’ (or ‘supply’ in economics), and 
(arze kardan) is ‘to present / supply’; it does not have the usage limitations 
of and can be used for both the speaker and the addressee: 
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kAhy, LI (dyd barndme-ye jadidi arze khdhid 
kardf. Will you present a new program?) 
jijS" tjJiL jiLj LaLiL jfl {agar taghdzd ziydd bdshad, 

bishtar arze khdhim hard. Should there be more demand, we’ll 
increase the supply.) 
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Chapter 16 

Contemporary remnants 
of archaic features 


This book is about contemporary Persian, not about usage that can be 
considered archaic and obsolete. Those uses should be of interest to 
those interested in classical Persian literature - more than a thousand 
years old but still read and understood and enjoyed by Iranians and by 
Persian speakers in neighboring countries. The reason for some of those 
features being introduced here is that they are not quite separable from 
contemporary - even colloquial - Persian. Iranians like to support or prove 
their point by citing a line of classical poetry, and certain idioms or prov¬ 
erbs are remnants and carriers of old usages. For instance, such a common, 
everyday expression as !.iL; IjiL (har-che bada bad, ‘Come what may!’ 
or ‘Que sera sera!’) is using the optative mood, which can be said to be an 
obsolete feature now. 

If you ask a person to help you with something while he himself has the same 
problem and knows no solution, he would cite this proverb (which has the 
form of a couplet): 

I3J1 ji3:> JS" {bad agar tabib budi / sar-e khod 

dava nomudi. If the baldhead had been a physician, he would have 
cured his own head.) 

Despite being a very common proverb, some features of early modern Persian 
are to be found here, like using ,_5^3 j for 3 Sg. - and not 2 Sg. 
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In this chapter, only certain archaic features that might still be encountered 
with relative frequency will be mentioned, although they are seen now only 
in citations and proverbs. 



16.1 


The conditional / habitual -/ suffix 


16 
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The verb in the proverb mentioned above can be a good start. This -i features 
suffix had the effect of a w/'-prefix when added to past tense (usually added 
to ISg. and / 3Pl. only), used for counterfactual conditionals (where 
you would use past progressive now) and for habitual past (‘used to’). Thus, 
is the same as (mi-bud) just as in that couplet is the same 

as (mi-nomud = mi-kard). Since this usage was not common 

for second person, the same verb (^£^^) could be understood as 2Sg. also (if 
no subject mentioned). 

To simply convey the continuous sense, mi- or hami- was used: / 

(mi-raft / hami-raft, he was going / kept going). 


16.2 


The prohibitive ma-prefix 


For prohibitive mood (= negative imperative), early modern Persian used the 
prefix ma- instead of na- (still common in poetical language). A couplet by 
Hafez: 


i_J / ?"" itiS (su-ye 

man lab che mi-gazi ke ma-guy? / lab-e la'li gazide'am ke ma-pors!. 
Why are you biting the lip at me, [saying] ‘Don’t tell’? /1 have bitten 
[= kissed] ruby lips that... - don’t ask!) 

In today’s standard Persian, (ma-guy) and (ma-pors) would be 

1^ (na-gu. Don’t say / tell!) and (na-pors. Don’t ask!) 

In still more poetical language, sometimes the prefix be- was kept before this 
ma-, like (be-ma-gu, don’t say). 

Apart from poetical language, you can still find this ma- in many idioms and 
proverbs: 

^ (asrdr-e magu, unspeakable secrets) 
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Compare this with ^ Ij (asrar ra ndgu, ‘Don’t tell the secrets.’ - with 
the normal stress on the negative nd-). 

Even the common word jjiSloJLS' {kesh-ma-kesh, struggle or scuffle) has this 
ma- in the middle, added to (here ‘to puli’). 


16.3 


Verbs and the mi- I be- prefixes 


Now only possible in poetical language imitating classical times, early mod¬ 
ern Persian does not seem to have observed the rules governing the use of 
verbal mi- or fee-prefixes as they are known and practiced now. They might 
be missing sometimes where contemporary usage finds them indispensable 
or might be used with no justification according to contemporary grammar. 
Whether we call it poetic license or not, some of the rules explained in this 
book regarding where and how to use the mi- and fee-prefixes with verbs do 
not always apply to past / archaic usage. 

If you want to tell someone, ‘You are accusing me of this because that’s 
exactly how you yourself are,’ you would normally cite this proverb (again 
in meters): 


jijIjJj J:^ 4 j Ij iuajt jilT (kdfar hame rd fee kish-e khod penddrad, 
A heretic / non-believer thinks that all [other people] are of the same 
faith as he.) 


Here (which has neither mi- nor fee-) is in fact (mi-pendarad), 

but the mi- is missing. 

On the other hand, sometimes mi- was used in poetical language for singu¬ 
lar imperative (affirmative) instead of fee-, for instance (mi-khdnl, 

read!); (mi-bdshl, be!); and ^jlT (kdr mi-konl, work!) instead 

of ^L, and jlT respectively. 

As for fee- (in imperative and subjunctive), it should likewise be known that 
this prefix is sometimes called, very aptly indeed, cjjj jL [bd'e zinat, ‘orna¬ 
mental fee’), treated in the past like some ornament that could have been 
worn or left out at will. Sometimes you see that it has been used even for past 
tense 3 I instead of cJj 3 I, fee went), and sometimes it is missing where 
you expect it to be used. Another couplet by Hafez: 
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^jlJLiLc aS" jSJu! ^ {agar gham lashkar angizad ke 

khun-e dsheghdn rizad. If grief moves an army to shed the blood of 
lovers, /) 

3 (H3 3 Cy^ (man-0 sdghi be-ham sdzim-o bonydd- 

ash bar-anddzim, the cup-bearer and I will join forces and uproot it.) 
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A paraphrased, contemporary version would read: 

1 ^ (agar gham lashkari biyangi- 

zad ke khun-e dsheghdn rd be-rizad) 

y, Ij 3 3 (man-o sdghi bd-ham 

mi-sdzim-o bonydd-ash rd bar-mi-anddzim) 


As can be seen here, biyangizad needs be- (because of the conditional agar), 
and berizad also needs be- (because of the ‘final’ ke [= in order to]), both 
missing in the original couplet. Similarly, mi- is missing in both mi-sdzim and 
bar-mi-anddzim. 


16.4 


The fate of ra 


In the couplet by Hafez cited above, the DDO-marker rd was missing twice. 
If you do the same now, it wouldn’t be considered a poetic license, but an 
obvious mistake. 

On the other hand, there are cases where you wouldn’t normally expect a rd 
now, but it is used in poetical / archaic language. Some verbs that need prepo¬ 
sitions now (for indirect object) used to take direct objects + rd. Example: 
ftPjS Ij 3I (u rd goftam) instead of the contemporary version 3I aj (be u 
goftam, I told / said to him / her.). The older version may still be seen now 
in contemporary poetry. 

Additionally, rd + the verb ‘to be’ used to convey possession (now possible 
only in poetical language imitating archaic usage): 

J13J Ij 3I (u rd gholdmi bud) = cuilji 3I (u gholdmi ddsht. He 

had a slave.) 

Ij 3I (u rd mddari ast) (cU;jI ,_5j^Lo 3I bardye u mddari 
ast) = .ijl.i 3I (u mddari ddrad. He has a mother.) 



16.5 


(an-e) or jl (oz an-e) = ‘that of’ 
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As possessive pronoun, you would normally use JU (mal-e) + some noun / 
name in contemporary Persian: 


^ JLo (in mdl-e man nist. This is not mine.) 

JLo ^jl ‘C.0.0I JLo jjjJ (in mdl-e samad ast; dn-yeki mdl-e 
kistf. This is Samad’s; whose is that one?) 


In formal / literary language, however, it is still possible to use the older 
version^jl (dn-e, that of), often preceded by the preposition jl (az): 

o' j' 6*^ I_ WjI (geran-tarin asb-e jahan az an-e kistf. 

Whose is [= Who owns] the most expensive horse in the world?) 
j^oLidi^ Ij o^hj' LS^ o' j' (khosh-bakhti-ye 

vdghe'i az dn-e kasi ast ke arzesh-e zendegi rd mi-shendsad. Real happi¬ 
ness belongs to [= ‘is that of’] the person who knows the value of life.) 


16.6 


Contractions 


Contractions of words used to be very common in classical Persian poetry, 
but they are much less common now (even in poetry). The word ^3^L> 
(khdmush [according to traditional scansion long + very long], silent or 
quenched) could thus change to ,_ji.iL> (khdmosh [long -1- long]), ^5.0^ (kha- 
mush [short + very long]) or J:Ai- (khamosh [short + long]), depending on 
the poet’s need. 

Contraction of (agar, if) could be ^ (gar) or just jl (ar), and it could be 
combined with other words: thus j3 (var) is 3 + I (= ‘and if’). 

Contraction of jl (az, from) was j (ze, or just z when followed by vowels): 

j3 (vaz) = jl 3 (va az) 

j? (kaz) = jl aS" (ke az) 

ub (zan) = ^jl jl (az an) 

jjIjS" (kazdn) = ijl jl (ke az dn) and so on. 

Sometimes contractions with az are combined with other contractions in 
poetry, resulting in weird and (for those not familiar) puzzling results, like 




{zut), a contraction of ctuji jl (az u-yat), meaning Ij f 3I jl u to ra, for 
you from him / her / it). 
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16.7 


Comparison of adjectives - a fe>v exceptions 


As remnants of earlier times, the adjectives Aj {beh, good); Ac {meh, big); 
aS" (keh, small); (bish, much / many); and ^ (kam, little / few) can 
be used (now only in poetry) as comparative adjectives without adding the 
-tar suffix, although they can be used with -tar also; of these, using 3I 
(bish az) instead of 3I (bishtar az, more than) is quite common (see 
Section 6 . 10 . 4 ). 

For their superlative also, older usage allowed adding just -in instead of -tarin, 
giving (behin) instead of (beh-tarin, best), etc. 

(pish, front, before) and (pas, back, after), now usually used as the 
compound prepositions followed by az (3I and jl meaning respec¬ 
tively ‘before’ and ‘after,’ may also have belonged to this category, and in 
more literary usage, we have the forms (pishin, former, previous, old, 

ancient) and (pasin, last, latest, posterior) also. 


16.8 


The verb (‘to be’) 


For some variants of the verb ‘to be’ that are now obsolete, see Section 11 .8. 4 . 
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Chapter 17 

‘Good’ and ‘bad’ Persian 7 


Languages are constantly changing, and there can never be a general con¬ 
sensus on what is good or bad usage in a language like Persian - just as in 
English, some would find the word ‘general’ redundant before ‘consensus,’ 
and for others, it is okay. 

In the previous chapters of this book, however, there have occasionally been 
references to bad or careless Persian. Here you will see what exactly was 
meant by that. 


17.1 


Administrative / journalistic' Persian 


Careless or bad Persian can be encountered in formal / written Persian only. 
The way different people speak can differ, based on the social milieu in which 
they grew up, but you cannot blame anyone for the way he speaks. And don’t 
forget that here we are only talking about the contemporary standard Persian 
of Iran, not about Persian as it is used in other countries, nor as it used to be 
in the past - even quite recent past! 

The worst, or ugliest, Persian is what is neither used by ordinary people 
when they are talking nor by good writers when they are writing. Compare 
the following: 

Formal: (in bimari khatarndk ast. This disease 

is dangerous.) 

Colloquial / Tehrani: .aS'LjLiA /) marizi [/ bimari] 

khatarnake) - Note here the change from ast to -e. 

Awkward: (in bimari khatarndk mi-bdshad) 
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In the last example, mi-bashad has replaced ast (/ -e) - something that writers 
of ‘good Persian’ avoid and something that you never hear in spoken Persian 




Table 11.1 Substitutes to avoid 


Used in spoken + ‘good’ 

Substitutes often used in written 

Persian 

administrative / journalistic Persian 

jjOjj (budan, to be) 

(bashidan) 

jjOjS' {kardan, to do) 

(jjAjlo_^) (nomudan / 

sdkhtan /gardandan [gardanidan]) 

jjjLi (shodan, to become) 

(gashtan / gardidan) 
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either. Conjugating the verb ‘to be’ as mi-bdsham, mi-bdshi, etc. is something 
you will never hear in spoken Persian, and all writers known for their ‘good’ 
Persian will avoid it as well, but in the press or in administrative language, 
you will find this on every page by the dozen. 

It needs to be made clear that, in Table 17 . 1 , all of the ‘substitute verbs’ 
on the right column (except bashidan) have their own independent mean¬ 
ings, and it is quite okay if they are used in their proper sense and not as 
substitutes for the verbs on the left column. For instance, there’s nothing 
wrong in using nomudan in the sense of ‘to appear / to show’ or sdkhtan 
in the sense of ‘to make / to build.’ 

The substitutes for and (on the right column) are especially com¬ 
mon with compound verbs. You can find these ‘awkward substitutes’ in 
written Persian almost everywhere - except in the writings of those known 
to be the models of ‘good Persian.’ Example: 

(bar namayande . . . hagh darad dar hame-ye masd'el-e ddkheli va 
khdreji-ye keshvar ez-hdr-e nazar nomdyad. Every representative . . . 
shall be entitled to express his views on all internal and external mat¬ 
ters of the country.) - From Iran’s Constitution, § 84 , here, JuUj (from 
the verb nomudan) has replaced aiS" (from the verb kardan). 

Careless, journalistic Persian is marked by the influence of bad translations 
from other languages, using passive where Persian would normally seek other 
alternatives (see Section 12 . 13 . 1 ), using the DDO-marker when it is not needed 
or placing it at the end of a relative clause (see Section 13 . 7 . 3 ), or deleting a 
verb without justification (see Section 13 . 19 ), etc. Example for deleting a verb: 

t " ... 1 1 ^ t ^ 3 ^ 3^ 3 ^ dav t&hvan 

dastgir va pas-az chahdrdah ruz hubs dar zenddn dar-gozasht. She [was] 
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arrest[ed] in Tehran and passed away in prison after 14 days.) - Here 
you should say jJi (dastgir shod, was arrested), and the verb 

cannot be omitted. 


17.2 


Persian purists and what they hate most 


There has been a Persian purism movement among Iranian intellectuals, writ¬ 
ers and linguists since early 20 th Century with ups and downs at different 
stages - a movement with very little effect on the ordinary people and the 
way they use the language, no matter to what extent they share the nation¬ 
alistic sentiments fueling this movement. 


Here we won’t discuss the more extremist views of those who want to cleanse 
Persian of all foreign words (which would be like cleansing English of all 
words of French / Latin origin) and will just mention a few of the objections 
of the more moderate scholars / linguists. The main point of this group is: if 
we cannot get rid of all foreign words, we should at least not allow certain 
grammatical features of foreign languages (read: Arabic) be used in Persian. 
Some examples of their recommendations: 


• Don’t use Arabic broken plurals when you can use Persian plurals, but 

especially don’t use Arabic plurals for Persian words - some of which 
are rather common, like (pishnahadat) instead of 

{pishnahad-ha, proposals) or cjLijIyf (gozareshdt) instead of 
(gozdresh-hd, reports); and some seem unavoidable, like {sabzijdt, 

the collective noun for ‘vegetables’). 

• Don’t use the Arabic tanvin for Persian words to make adverbs, like ljL:>L; 
{ndchdr-an) instead of jL:>L; 4j / jL:>L; {[be] ndchdr, inevitably or perforce) 
or LibL? (gdh-an) instead of (gdhi, sometimes). 

• Don’t use or even make new Arabic compounds like (fdregh- 

ot-tahsil, graduate) and use Persian words instead (like 
[danesh-amukhte]). 


17.3 


Common mistakes among learners of Persian 


We cannot provide more than a few examples here, but you will certainly find 
these very helpful. These are some of the most common ones. 




Don’t say aJ L 3 I j/l [nemi-danam agar u mi-danad yd 

na) when you want to say ‘I don’t know if he knows or not.’ - Yes, 
agar means ‘if,’ but only in conditionals, not in indirect questions! (See 
Section 13.17.4.) 

Say instead: . . . LI aS" / LI / aS") 

Note that you can still say: 

A:> jjIju 3 I jfl {nemi-danam agar u bedanad che 

khahad hard, I don’t know what he’s going to do if he finds out.) - 
This is the conditional ‘if’! 

Don’t say c.^1 i_SL ^jj| {in yek dastan-e ghamgin ast) when 

you want to say ‘This is a sad story.’ In Persian, only a person can be 
sad, happy, wise, clever and so on - you need a different word for 
things. (See Section 6.11.) 

Say instead: {in yek dastan-e gham-angiz ast) 

Don’t say lj^. Ij |jl {man an rd jdleb peydd mi-konam) 

when you want to say ‘I find that interesting.’ I {peydd kardan, 
to find) is only the opposite of ^ {gom kardan, to lose). The verb 
^jisL {ydftan) can be used in both of these senses, but then it is a verb 
used in formal / literary language only. 

Say instead {col.): (JjI^^ /) c.^1 ^L> aj {be nazaram jdleb ast 
[/ mi-dyad]. It seems interesting to me.) 

Or {form. / lit.): pjL^^ 1 ; o' jdleb mi-ydbam, I find that 

interesting.) 

Don’t say aS" {bdvar mi-konam ke dnhd mi-ddnand) 

when you want to say ‘I believe that they know [it].’ Use J 3 L 
{bdvar kardan) only to show that you believe someone’s words (that 
he is not lying) - as in J 3 L Ij (harfat rd bdvar mi-konam, 

I believe you / what you say). 

Say instead: L^l aT p-^^^ ( 0 '-°^ ^ {fekr [tasav.vor / 

gamdn] mi-konam ke dnhd mi-ddnand) 

Similarly, don’t say p-^^^ J 3 L ljc> jji {man dar khodd bdvar mi- 
konam) when you want to say ‘I believe in God.’ 

Say instead {col.): ,ojb jiLHicI Ijl> aj ^ (man be khodd e'teghdd ddram) 

Or {form. / lit.): ,ojb J 3 L Ijo- aj ^ {man be khodd bdvar ddram) 
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Table 11.1 The verb ‘to take’ 


To take Persian equivalent Opposite in Persian 

as the opposite of ‘to give’ (gereftan) (dadan) 

as the opposite of‘to bring’ QiJ>(bordan) (avardan) 

as the opposite of ‘to put’ (bar-ddshtan) (gozdshtan) 


And don’t forget that (porsidan) is always used for asking a ques¬ 

tion not for asking someone to do something! For the latter, you need 
to check indirect speech forms for requests (Section 13.17.5). 

When an English word has different meanings or usages, you can be sure 
that you would need a different word in Persian for each of those meanings / 
usages, as shown in Table 17.2 for the verb ‘to take.’ 

Examples: 

'j o' 3 1) 3 I ketdb rd ddd va man dn rd gereftam. He 

gave the book, and I took it.) 

Ij (ghaza-yash ra avardam va u an 

rd be otdgh-ash bord, I brought her food, and she took it to her 
room.) 

jl Ij ijl t><i 3 c.JjIji’ \j d.cL; [ndme rd ru-ye miz 

gozdsht va man dn rd az ru-ye miz bar-ddshtam. He put the letter on 
the table, and I took it [/ picked it up] from the table.) 


17.4 


The words fars - farsi - iron - irani 


To avoid using the terms incorrectly, make sure that you know that: 

uU' {iran) is the name of the country; pronounced as ee-raan 
^IjjI (irdni) is Iranian and it is about nationality 

ifdrsi) is the name of the language, the Arabicized but common 
version of original (pdrsi) 

(fdrs-, originally pdrs) is a southern province in Iran, and it 
can also be used for (a) a person from that province, (b) a Persian 
speaker in Iran, as opposed to other Iranians whose mother tongue is 
not Persian (and that amounts to ca. half of the population). 
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Examples for correct use of these words: 

oW {keshvar-e iron, the country of Iran) 

(Ojyj (mardom-e iron, the people of Iran) 
oU' (tarikh-e irdn, the history of Iran) 
oU' (shahr-ha-ye iron, the cities of Iran) 

(zaban-ha-ye irani, Iranian languages) 

{osture-ha-ye irani, Iranian myths) 

(ol^l (aghvam-e irani, Iranian ethnic groups) 

[nevisande-ye irani, Iranian writer) 

(zabdn-e fdrsi, Persian language) 

(adabiyydt-e fdrsi, Persian literature) 
jjuti {she'r-e fdrsi, Persian poetry) 
ljIiS' {ketdb-e fdrsi, Persian book) 

(jL^I (ostdn-e fdrs. Ears Province) 

(mardom-e fdrs, people of Pars, or Persian speakers inside Iran) 
(ghowm-e fdrs, Persians as ethnic group) 

(khalij-e fdrs, Persian Gulf) 
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Por products from Iran or its cultural heritage, use not as in: 


jjljjJ (me'mari-ye iran, architecture of Iran = Iranian architecture) 

oW (sinema-ye iran, cinema of Iran = Iranian cinema) 

But: (musighi-ye irdni, Iranian music, as opposed to Western 

or foreign music) 

(film-e fdrsi) is a movie in Persian language and, of course, 
produced in Iran, whereas 

(film-ye irani) says what country the movie comes from. 


Note 

1 By ‘journalistic Persian’ ,_j^jli), Iranian writers mean bad or 

careless Persian. 
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Chapter 18 


Arabic to Persian — Arabic 
in Persian 


The influence of Arabic language on Persian, which can be compared to the 
influence of French on English after the Norman Conquest (1066 CE), has 
had different phases and forms. After reaching its height of influence in the 
10th Century CE (with almost 50% Arabic loan words in the adorned and 
rhymed Persian prose, though far less in spoken Persian), the early 20th Cen¬ 
tury witnessed a Persian purist movement, not quite free of nationalist, even 
anti-Semitic, sentiments. This trend has continued, in more subtle ways, until 
the present time, in spite of the 1979 Revolution, which seemed to introduce 
a new wave of Arabic loan words, soon to stop with the outbreak of hostili¬ 
ties between Iran and her Arab neighbors. 

The Arabic loan words in Persian have been Persianized (by change of pro¬ 
nunciation, meaning or both) to the extent that they are now as much Persian 
as words of French or Latin origin (like delicious or promise) are now English. 


18.1 


Change of sounds and / or spelling from 
Arabic to Persian 


(a) Changes in vowels / diphthongs in borrowings from Arabic (Arabic 
long vowels here followed by a colon; only the spelling and meaning in 
contemporary Persian given): 

a ^ a (no change) as in (vazn, weight) 
a: ^ a as in jojil (a: dam adam, Adam) 
e as in ,o5LjI (isla: m -> eslam, Islam) 
i: ^ i as in (di: n ^ din, religion) 
u o as in cuil {umma[t] ommat, people) 
u: u as in (mu: sa: musd, Moses) 
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aw ^ ow as in (khawf khowf, fear) 

ay ey as in (khayr kheyr, good) 

final a ^ final e as in {fa: tima fdteme, a girls’ name) 

(b) Changes in consonants (in spelling or pronunciation; only the spelling 
and meaning in contemporary Persian given): 
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c> or final e (sometimes both forms but with different meanings), 
as in 


isLiljl 1 ) CjJiIjI (eradat, cordiality); 2 ) ojiljl {erade, will) 

^ ^ s' 

Ll as in {daf atari, suddenly) or Li'jiU {adatan, habitually) 

^ pronunciation changes to I (‘hamza’) as in (Ali) 

^ pronunciation changes to o as in (Mohammad) 

^3 pronunciation changes to ^ ^ as in J^s (qawl ghowl, saying, 
promise) 

Js pronunciation changes to O as in ^^ 3 != (tuti, parrot) 

Cj, ijs pronunciation changes to ^ ^ as in JLic {mesdl, example) or 
(surat, face) 

j, Js pronunciation changes to as in A. jJ (laziz, delicious), 
(zarar, loss), (zohr, noon) 


(c) Stress: In Persian, the stress is usually on the last syllable (see Sec¬ 
tion 2.1.4). Arabic has its own rules and patterns for stress. 

(d) Certain patterns of vowels in Arabic are usually changed and modified 
in Persian, one example being words starting with muta- in Arabic (from 
Jiai' [tafa'. 'ul\ or [tafa:. 'ul\), Persian pronunciation usually chang¬ 
ing it to mote-. In the following examples, only the Persian pronuncia¬ 
tion is given: 


(mote'as.sef, sorry) 

(mote'as.ser, sad, touched, influenced) 
{moteragh.ghi, progressive) 
{motekhas.ses, specialist) 
(moteddvel, common) 
jxLltc (moteghaed, convinced) 
(moteghdbel, reciprocal) 

Lie (motenaseb, proportionate) 
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With consonantal clusters at the end of syllables, Persian tends to 
extend the length of the preceding vowel in order to avoid adding 
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a half-vowel between the consonants (as common in Arabic and 
Turkish). 


18.2 


Arabic in Persian 


Apart from a large number of loan words, Persianized in different ways and 
adjusted and absorbed, it’s hard to see any major Arabic influence - almost 
none in syntax. 

One thing which cannot be ignored is Arabic plurals (whether ‘broken’ or 
following one of the several plural forms considered ‘regular’ in Arabic) that 
came along with the loan words, although the Persian plural is possible for 
all of them and is even much more common. 


Broken plurals in Arabic are formed by changes in internal vowels (com¬ 
pare with English ‘woman / women’ or ‘foot / feet’). And not always these 
broken plurals used in Persian are those common in modern Arabic, nor are 
they used always in the same sense. The ‘regular’ Arabic plurals - which to 
Persian speakers are still irregular because they are different from Persian 
plurals - only add suffixes to the noun, like -at (in original Arabic usually 
used for feminine nouns), -un (much less common in Persian, used for some 
words ending in -iyy), -in (used in Persian more for professions or categories 
of people) or -eyn (for Arabic dual plural, only a few words common in 
Persian). You can see Sections 3.3.4-3.3.6 for more details and examples; a 
few examples will be given here also, but it should be remembered that, in 
all of these examples, the Persian plural is not only possible, but often more 
common and preferred: 


Broken plural: jS^ (fekr, thought) jLSiil (afkdr, thoughts); {mar- 
hale, stage) (mardhel, stages); {asl, principle) 

(osul, principles) 

Suffix -at: (ehsds, feeling) -> c>LjL..:>I (ehsdsdt, feelings); ^jIjJ 

(taddrok, preparation) CjITjIjJ (taddrokdt, preparations); JSLilc 
(moshkel, difficult, difficulty, problem) CiSlSiJLo (moshkeldt, dif¬ 
ficulties, problems) 

Suffix -un: {ruhdni, spiritual, a mullah) (ruhdni[y]yun, 

the mullahs); (engheldbi, revolutionary [adj. I n.\) 

(engheldbi[y]yun, revolutionaries); {mdd.di, material, material¬ 
ist) (mdd.diy.yun, materialists) 



Suffix -in-. {mo'al.lem, teacher) {mo'al.lemin, teachers); 

j 3 Li^ (moshdver, advisor) ^ (moshdverin, advisors); 

(mas'ul, responsible, in charge) ^ (mas'ulin, those respon¬ 

sible or in charge) 

Dual suffix -eyn: {taraf, side) (tarafeyn, the two sides [e.g., 

of a dispute]); 45-33 ^ S^ 3 j (zowj / zowje, husband / wife [singular out¬ 
moded in Persian]) -> (zowjeyn, husband and wife [outmoded 

in Persian]); 15JJI3/JJI3 {vdled / vdlede, father / mother [as singular not 
common in Persian]) ^ t>j-dl 3 {vdledeyn, parents; father and mother) 
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Never a common practice except to some extent in administrative lan¬ 
guage and official letters, the Arabic use of feminine ending used to be 
seen in Persian, sometimes even for Persian nouns that have no gender, 
and this practice has been discouraged and almost abandoned in the past 
century. See Section 3.1 on nouns and Section 6.15 on adjectives for 
examples. 

For the use of some Arabic comparative / superlative adjectives in Persian 
(mostly within phrases that have become fixed cliches or used as names) see 
Section 6.10.5. 

The Arabic definite article al is known and used in Persian as a connector of 
two words (noun-noun or adjective-noun) to make compounds, always in 
the middle and usually pronounced as -ol- (regardless of the original Arabic 
pronunciation) or, if the second word starts with certain consonants, it is 
pronounced as -o- (dropping the /) while the first consonant of the second 
word is pronounced with tashdid (doubled). The letters that make this treat¬ 
ment (i.e., dropping the 1) necessary are: 


Many compounds used in Iran are not known or common in the Arab 
world. 

Examples of compounds in Persian with -ol- pronunciation: 

{sari'-ol-hazm, easily digested) 

,oLc (dm.m-ol-manfa'e, charitable) 

45.^1 {sarih-ol-lahje, outspoken) 

(ddr-ol-majdnin, lunatic asylum) 
i5jiUJI^33i {fowgh-ol-'ddeh, extraordinary) 
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Examples of compounds in Persian with -o + C- pronunciation (with C stand¬ 
ing for the doubled consonant of the second word): 

(sari'-os-seyr, express [as train]) 

{fdregh-ot-tahsil, graduate) 

(beyn-on-nahreyn, Mesopotamia) 
eljjiJJI {malek-osh-sho'ara, poet laureate) 
jS'jJI ^ 33 i (fowgh-oz-zekr, above-mentioned) 
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Chapter 19 

Glossary of grammatical 
terms 


absolute form of noun 
abstract noun 
active participle 


adjective 

adverb 


affirmative 

affix 

agent 

agent participle 


agreement 

antecedent 

archaic 


A noun not accompanied by any determiners (for 
number, definite / indefinite, etc.). 

Not referring to concrete objects or persons; words 
like ‘wisdom,’ ‘sight’ or ‘speed’ are abstract nouns. 
Verb derivatives showing some capability or active 
potential. In English it is usually the present parti¬ 
ciple that has this active function (like convincing)-, 
in Persian usually derivatives using the suffixes -d, 
-an or -ande. 

A word or a group of words used to describe a noun. 
Adverbs usually modify the verb, an adjective, another 
adverb, different parts of a sentence or a whole clause; 
there are many categories of adverbs (temporal, loca¬ 
tional, adverbs of manner and the like). 

Not negative. 

A prefix or a suffix. 

Subject or doer of the action expressed by the verb. 
An English agent participle usually uses the suffix 
-er (or -or) as in singer, driver, advisor, in Persian 
usually the suffix -ande is used (as ranande, driver). 
The agreement between subject and verb in person 
and number. 

A word in the sentence to which later words (usually 
pronouns) are referring. 

Belonging to an older stage of a language, no more 
used in contemporary language (except occasionally 
in poetical language imitating older, archaic usage). 
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aspect 
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attributive 
attributive adjective 


auxiliary verb 


base verb 
broken plural 


cardinal number 
case 


causative form of verbs 


clause 


Verb forms are usually said to have four aspects: 
simple, progressive, perfect and perfect progressive. 
Having a modifying or qualifying function. 

An adjective standing together with the noun that it 
modifies, in the same part of the sentence (regarding 
subject / predicate). 

A verb is called auxiliary when it is used not inde¬ 
pendently as the main verb but as an auxiliary verb 
helping the main verb to form a certain aspect, 
mood, etc., like when ‘to have’ is used in English 
to form the perfect aspect of other verbs (present 
perfect, past perfect and so on). Persian has four 
verbs that, apart from their independent mean¬ 
ings and functions, can have this auxiliary func¬ 
tion also: (budan, used to form perfect tenses 

and constructions); (khdstan, used to form 

the future tense); (shodan, used to form the 
passive voice); and (dashtan, used to form a 

partially developed variant of progressive for pres¬ 
ent and past). 

See main verb. 

Irregular plurals used for Arabic loan words (similar 
to some Latin plurals used in English); not a feature 
of Persian language. 

Basic numerals like one, two, three and so on. 

In other languages, case is about the syntactic func¬ 
tion of a noun or pronoun, which can be subjective 
(nominative), objective (accusative / dative) or pos¬ 
sessive (genitive), but the simplified Modern Persian 
has no inflection and makes no distinction between 
the cases: the same noun or pronoun can be used for 
both genders in all cases without any change. 

This relatively productive verbal formation in Persian 
(achieved by adding the suffix -andan to Stem I) adds 
a transitive sense of ‘causing to do or be’ to an other¬ 
wise usually intransitive verb. (Also called factitive by 
some grammarians.) 

A clause is part of a longer sentence that usually 
consists of a main clause and a subordinate clause 
(see the entry for each of these terms). 
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collective noun 

colloquial 

comparative 

comparison of 

adjectives 

complement 


compound 

compound preposition 

compound tense 
compound verb 

concessive 

conditional 

conjugation 

conjunction 


Nouns that are singular in form but plural in mean¬ 
ing, like 03^ {goruh, group) or oJiI3JL> (khanevade, 
family). 

In this book, used in the sense of less formal Persian, 
but not necessarily the Tehran! accent (contempo¬ 
rary standard for spoken Persian). 

The form of an adjective or adverb used to compare 
one thing (or person or group) with another, like 
[behtar, better). 

For the three forms of comparison of adjectives see 
comparative, superlative and equal comparison. 
What completes, usually what completes the verb 
(the predicate), without which the sentence would 
appear incomplete - for instance, ‘He seems’ would 
be incomplete as a sentence. (See also the entry for 
intransitive verb.) 

Consisting of two or more parts. 

A preposition that is not primary or simple (i.e., just 
one word and no ezdfe), but rather is derived and 
formed usually by adding the connector ezdfe to 
nouns or adverbs or by adding some other word to 
a primary preposition. 

A tense that needs the use of an auxiliary verb in 
addition to the main verb. 

In Persian compound verbs, a verbal part is preceded 
by a non-verbal part, which can be a noun, an adjec¬ 
tive or a prefix. (The prefix can often be otherwise 
used as a preposition.) 

A concessive clause uses words like although to 
show some logical contrast between two clauses. 

A conditional sentence is an if-then statement con¬ 
sisting of an if-clause (the condition) and a main 
clause (the result clause). 

Adding verbal / conjugational suffixes to verbs to 
show the person (like 1st person singular, 2nd per¬ 
son . . . , etc.). 

A word used to join other words, phrases, clauses 
or sentences. The three kinds of conjunctions are 
correlative, coordinating and subordinating (see the 
entry for each). 
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connector ezafe 
consonant 


continuous 

contraction 


coordinating 

conjunction 

copula 


correlative conjunction 
counterfactual 


count word 


dative 

DDO 

DDO-marker 

declension 

defective 


definite 


See ezafe. 

Consonants are speech sounds in a language that are 
not vowels-, the word is also used for the letters that 
represent such sounds: b, m and v are examples of 
consonants while a, i and o are examples of vowels. 
To produce the sound of a consonant, the flow of 
the breath must be at least partly obstructed. 

See progressive. 

Shortened version of a word, whether in written or 
spoken language (like ’tis / it’s and can’t instead of 
it is and can not in English). 

Coordinating conjunctions join words or groups 
of words that can be said to be of equal rank and 
importance, like the conjunctions and and or. 

The term sometimes used when referring to the verb 
(budan, to be) in Persian, especially its shorter 
or suffixed version in present tense. 

Conjunctions that work in pairs, like both . .. and .. . 
in English. 

Assumptions that are contrary to facts, also called 
irrealis. Used for types of conditional statements or 
wishes that cannot be realized. 

Also called counting word or measure word, refers 
to words used in combination with numerals to 
indicate amounts. Persian numerals cannot be used 
alone (as pronouns) without a count / measure word. 
Dative case applies loosely to the indirect object of 
a verb; in Persian always preceded by a preposition. 
Abbreviation used in this book for definite direct 
object. 

A post-positioned Ij (rd) is the DDO-marker in 
Persian. 

See inflection. 

A defective (‘imperfect’) verb is one that cannot be con¬ 
jugated for all persons or in all tenses like a normal 
verb, like must in English, which has no past tense. 

A noun is considered definite when it is a proper 
noun or when it refers to a particular member of a 
group or class. 
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definite determiner 

See DDO-marker. 
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definite marker 

See DDO-marker. 
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demonstrative 

derivative 

diminutive 

diphthong 

Words used for pointing out or distinguishing, like 
this and these in English. 

A word derived from another word. 

A noun with suffixes added to show smallness (asso¬ 
ciated with either affection or contempt). 

In contemporary Persian, a combination of the vow¬ 

grammatical 

terms 

els o / e and a semi-consonantal w / y, giving the two 
diphthongs ow and ey. 



direct object 

The object of a transitive verb when no preposition 
is needed (also known as accusative). 


direct question 

A question asked directly, not as cited or reported. 


direct speech 

Reproducing a statement exactly as it was said 
directly without making changes or adjustments. 


distributive 

Words like yn (har, each, every) are distributive 
adjectives. 


double negative 

Some negative adverbs in Persian (words that mean 
‘never,’ ‘nobody,’ etc.) usually need a negative verb 
too, but the effect would be equal to a single nega¬ 
tive in English. 


dual plural 

Plural for two. Not a feature of Persian language; it 
is found only in a few loan words from Arabic. 


enclitic 

A word that is closely connected in pronunciation 
with the preceding word and is unstressed, like cer¬ 
tain personal suffixes in Persian or the indefinite 
marker -i suffix and the like. 


equal comparison 

A comparison of equality (in English using as .. . 
as .. .) shows that the things compared are equal. 


exclamative form 

Exclamative or exclamatory statements are about 
sudden emotions, as when in English you would use 
‘What a . . . !’ or ‘How . . . !’ 


ezdfe 

A final unstressed -e added to a word in Persian 
with the function of connecting that word to the 



next. 


factitive 

See causative. 


finite verb 

In Persian, a verb that is complete in itself and can 
be used independently as the main verb in a sentence 
or a main clause. 
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future tense 


gender 

generic 


genitive case 


gerund 


glide 


glottal stop 


habitual past 


hamze 

imperative 


Used for actions that happen in future (like he will 
go in English); this tense is formed in Persian by 
conjugating the verb [khdstan) in the present 

tense (but without the wi-prefix) as auxiliary and 
then adding the past stem (short infinitive) of the 
main verb. 

Persian has no gender, i.e., it makes no distinction 
between masculine and feminine. 

Non-specific; of or relating to a whole group or 
class. In Persian a noun in its absolute form (i.e., 
not accompanied by any determiners) can be used 
in a generic sense. 

Modern Persian does not have a ‘case’ as genitive 
(see case), but just a set of pronouns and possessive 
suffixes. 

In English the -ing form when used as noun; in Per¬ 
sian often the infinitive functions as the noun form 
of the verb in a way similar to the English gerund 
(for instance after prepositions). 

A glide is a phoneme (usually a -y- sound in Persian) 
added between two adjacent vowels to make the 
flow of pronunciation from one vowel to the next 
more smooth. 

The sound made by the flow of air through vocal 
cords when they are released after being rapidly 
closed. A glottal stop is normally what makes the 
pronunciation of an initial vowel or diphthong pos¬ 
sible, but in some languages like Persian, it may be 
used like other consonants in middle and final posi¬ 
tions as well. 

A tense used to express what used to happen in the 
past; in Persian it uses the same form as past pro¬ 
gressive (a past tense preceded by the m/-prefix, but 
no auxiliary). 

One of the forms a glottal stop can have in orthog¬ 
raphy (see glottal stop). 

A grammatical mood used to express a command; in 
Persian it has a singular {2Sl.) and a plural {2Pl.) form. 
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impersonal 

construction 

indefinite 

indefinite determiner 

indicative 

indirect command 
indirect object 
indirect question 
indirect speech 

infinitive 

inflection 


interjection 

interrogative 


intransitive verb 


A verb construction used for an unspecified agent; 
in Persian it has different degrees and forms, from 
totally impersonal to quasi-impersonal. 

Not definite, non-specific. 

Or indefinite marker. In English known as indefinite 
article (a, an)-, in Persian may use (yek) or the 
unstressed suffix (-i). 

The grammatical mood used to make a statement or 
ask a question. (See mood.) 

A command as cited in reported / indirect speech. 
In Persian, the object that requires a preposition. 

A question as cited in reported / indirect speech. 
Citing or reporting a statement while making 
changes or adjustments (in person, tense, etc.) to 
show that you are citing it. 

The basic form of a verb without any markers for 
person, tense, etc. 

Inflection or declension is a change in the form of a 
word to show grammatical features. Persian words 
undergo no internal inflection, and apart from a 
simple set of conjugational suffixes (verb endings) 
that show the person of the verb, there is no change 
in the form of nouns, adjectives and other word 
categories. 

Grammatically independent utterances used to 
express some feeling, like Wow! 

The term used for the question form and the words 
related to this form, like interrogative adverbs, 
interrogative conjunctions, interrogative pronouns 
and the like. 

A verb that does not need an object. (The comple¬ 
ment of a verb in the predicate should not be con¬ 
fused with an object-, in a sentence like He went 
home, ‘home’ is not the object because it answers 
the question where? and not what? - You cannot 
ask here What did he go? Whereas in a sentence like 
He saw a man, you can ask What did he see?, and 
man is the object.) 
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inversion 


irrealis 

lexicalized 


linking verb 


locational 


long vowel 


main clause 


main verb 


masculine 


mass noun 
measure word 
modal verb 


modifier 


Inversion is reversing the position as it happens, for 
instance, in English questions (by changing he is . . . 
to is he ... ? and so on); it does not happen in Per¬ 
sian and has no function in Persian grammar. (The 
change that may occur in the position of adjectives 
in relation to nouns should be seen as optional and 
a variant usage.) 

See counter factual. 

A term (usually a compound word) that through 
usage has acquired the status of an independent lexi¬ 
cal item. 

Verbs like ‘to be’ or ‘to seem’ that connect the sub¬ 
ject to the predicate and involve no action. 

Of or relating to location, used for some adverbs or 
adverbial phrases that give information about the 
location. 

A term used for the vowels d, u and i; this desig¬ 
nation could be correct when applied to Arabic 
language and its vowel system, while it could be a 
misnomer and misleading when used for the Persian 
sound system. 

An independent clause with subject and predicate 
that can stand alone even without another (subor¬ 
dinate) clause. 

Also called base verb or principal verb, the verb in 
a compound tense that is not an auxiliary, like the 
past participle in the past perfect tense. 

Of the male sex or gender; not feminine. Not an 
issue in Persian language, where there is no gender. 
An uncountable noun, like ljI (db, water). 

See count word. 

A modal verb is usually used before another verb 
(often in the subjunctive) to add some sense of 
necessity or possibility, like must or can in English 
(that are used before an infinitive [without to] - 
functioning similar to the Persian subjunctive). 

A word used to modify or describe another word 
or group of words, like an adjective that modifies a 
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noun. 


mood 


morpheme 

negation 

negative 

nominal 

nominative 

noun 


noun clause 
number 

numbers / numerals 

object 

optative 

ordinal number 

orthography 
participial absolute 


participial formations 
participle 


particle 


parts of speech 


Indicative, imperative and subjunctive are usually 
referred to as the three moods in grammar, reflecting 
the speaker’s attitude towards the action expressed 
by the verb. 

The smallest grammatical unit in a language that can 
convey a meaning. 

Using the negative form. 

Opposite of affirmative. 

As a noun; used as or functioning like a noun. 

The case of the words used for or as the subject of 
the verb. 

Usually the largest word class in any language, 
nouns are generic names given to people, things, 
places and abstract concepts. 

A clause that assumes the role of a noun and can 
thus be used as the subject or object of the verb. 
When used for verbs and conjugation, it refers to the 
person-, see person. 

Words used for counting. See cardinal and ordinal 
numbers. 

Receiver of the action of a transitive verb; see direct 
object and indirect object. 

A form used for prayer, now abandoned in contem¬ 
porary Persian and considered archaic. 

Numerals that indicate the order, like first, second 
and so on. 

Spelling system. 

A term used sometimes when referring to a practice 
in Persian grammar where a past participle is used 
instead of a finite verb. 

A term used for verb derivatives. 

May be used for different verb derivatives, 
most importantly present participle and past 
participle. 

A particle is a word with some grammatical function 
but not fitting into the categories of words known 
as the main parts of speech. 

The main categories into which the words in a lan¬ 
guage are usually divided. Most common categories 
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passive 


past and present stems 
past participle 


perfect tenses and 
formations 


person (in verb / 
sentence) 


personal pronouns 

phoneme 

phrase 


possessive adjectives 

possessive pronouns 

post-position 

predicate 


predicative 

prefix 


referred to are noun, pronoun, adjective, adverb, 
verb, preposition and conjunction. 

Not active-, in passive the focus is shifted to the 
object of an active sentence, which now becomes 
the subject of the passive sentence. Persian forms 
the passive by using the past participle of the main 
verb + the verb (shodan, to become, to get) as 
auxiliary. 

See Stem 1 / II. 

Written, forgiven or drawn are examples of past 
participle in English. In Persian formed by adding 
an -e suffix to Stem II of the verb (regular for all 
verbs). 

All perfect tenses (aspects) and constructions in Per¬ 
sian use the past participle (as they do in English), 
but the auxiliary that Persian uses is the verb 
(budan, to be). 

As in English and most of other languages, Per¬ 
sian distinguishes between first (speaker), second 
(addressee) and third (absent) persons, each having 
a singular and a plural form. 

The pronouns used for the persons ISg. to 3Pl. (See 
person.) 

Smallest unit in a language’s sound system. 

Two or more words arranged to perform some 
grammatical function but, unlike a clause, lacking 
a subject and predicate. 

My, your, and her are examples of possessive adjec¬ 
tives in English. 

Mine, yours, hers are examples of possessive pro¬ 
nouns in English. 

Placed or positioned after. 

That part of a sentence that includes a finite verb 
and all of its complements (e.g., objects) and modi¬ 
fiers (e.g., adverbs). 

Of or relating to the predicate. 

A prefix is an affix added to the front of a word, 
usually qualifying and adding something to the 
meaning. 


preposition 

prepositional phrase 

pre-positioned 
present participle 

primary preposition 

productive 

progressive 

pronominal 

pronoun 

proper noun 

quasi-impersonal 


question words 


ra 

reduplication 


Called pre-position because they are always placed 
before some noun or pronoun and inform about 
their relation to other words in a sentence. 

A phrase that starts with a preposition and forms a 
grammatical unit that can have different adverbial 
or adjectival functions. 

Placed or positioned before. 

In Persian formed by adding an -an suffix to Stem I 
of the verb. 

Also called simple preposition, one that consists 
of one word only and does not need the connector 
ezdfe. 

The rules in grammar that can still be used by speak¬ 
ers to make new words are called productive. 

Also called continuous, one of the aspects of verb 
forms that shows continuation or the process of 
being performed. 

Of or relating to pronouns; functioning like 
pronouns. 

One of the main parts of speech used as a substitute 
for a noun. 

A noun which is the name of some specific person 
(e.g., Jesus), location (e.g., Iran), occasion (e.g., 
Christmas), etc. 

Certain phrasal verb constructions in Persian always 
conjugated for 3Sg. while the real agent (or seman¬ 
tic subject) appears as suffixed or attached to the 
noun that has assumed the role of the grammatical 
subject. 

All of the w/7-words in English (who, what, 
where . . .) + how. Based on their function they 
may be referred to as interrogative adverbs, inter¬ 
rogative conjunctions, interrogative pronouns and 
the like. 

See DDO-marker. 

Repeating an adjective or adverb for emphasis, 
exaggeration, etc., often creating in this way fixed 
and lexicalized compounds. 

Used for pronouns like myself, himself, etc. 357 
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reflexive 
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relative clause 

reported speech 
resumptive 


root (of verb) 

semantic 

sentence 

short infinitive 

short vowel 


simple preposition 
state verbs 


Stem I / II 


stress 

subject 


subjunctive (mood) 


A subordinate clause used to modify a word (usually 
a noun) in the main clause. 

See indirect speech. 

A certain practice found occasionally in Persian 
possessive constructions that involves some unnec¬ 
essary repetition or redundancy, like saying ‘John 
his father’ instead of ‘John’s father.’ 

See Stem I / II. 

Pertaining to context and meaning. 

A complete and independent syntactic unit that has 
its own subject and predicate. 

In Persian Stem II of the verb can sometimes func¬ 
tion as short infinitive and be used as a noun. 

A term used for the vowels a, e and o; this des¬ 
ignation could be correct when applied to Arabic 
language and its vowel system, while it could be a 
misnomer and misleading when used for the Persian 
sound system. 

See primary preposition. 

This is about a group of verbs in Persian when they 
are used to describe in what state someone is (rather 
than what he or she does), like the verb ‘to sit’ used to 
say that someone is in a seated position (= is sitting). 
The verbs (infinitives) in Persian have two stems, 
each used to form certain tenses or verb formations. 
Stem I is the present stem (which can be irregular; 
used to form the present tense, the imperative and 
subjunctive, some verbal derivatives) and Stem II is 
the past stem (always regular, used to form all other 
tenses and verb formations). 

In Persian usually on the last syllable of a word (but 
not on conjugational or possessive suffixes). 

Each sentence or clause wants to give some informa¬ 
tion about the subject; the subject is the doer of the 
action expressed by the verb (in an active sentence). 
In Persian used not just in if-clauses and to show 
doubt and uncertainty, but in most of the cases 
where English would use the infinitive as the second 
verb in the sentence. 
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subordinate clause 

subordinating 

conjunction 

suffix 

superlative 

syllabification 

syllable 

syntax 

temporal 

tense 

time clause 

transitive 
uncountable noun 
unstressed 
verb 

verbal noun 
verb derivative 
vocative 
vowel 


Not the main clause; subordinate clauses can have 
many different types and functions. 

The conjunction that introduces a subordinate 
clause. 

An affix / particle added to the end of a word to 
make a new lexical concept or change and qualify 
the meaning. 

A form in comparison of adjectives that shows how 
something compares to all other members of its 
class. 

Marking the boundary between syllables, 
a single unit of speech that consists of either a whole 
word or one of the parts into which a word can be 
separated when spoken. 

Study of how words or groups of words are joined 
to make phrases, clauses and sentences. 

Of or relating to time-, as in temporal adverbs, tem¬ 
poral clauses (time clauses) and so on. 

Verb forms that show the time and duration of the 
action or state expressed by the verb. 

Also called temporal clause, a type of subordinate 
clause that functions like a temporal adverb for the 
main clause. 

A verb that needs an object. 

See mass noun. 

Having no stress. 

The most important part, and sometimes the only 
word, in the predicate; it is the part of speech that 
informs about the action or state of the subject. 
Noun made from a verb. 

Words made from verb stems. 

The form used to address someone. 

See consonant. 
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Index 


adjectival clauses (and subjunctive) 302; 

adjectival phrases 94 
adjectives 82-105; abstractions with -i 
suffix 154-5; with -ane suffix 101-2; 
and definite/indefinite markers 87-8; 
and nouns 82-5; as nouns 103—4; 
better/best and more/most 98-9; 
comparative 95-7; compound 94; 
demonstrative 89; distributive 91-3; 
equal comparison 99-101; order 85-7; 
possessive 89-90 

adverbial clauses, of manner 293-4; see 
also subordinate clauses; time clauses 
adverbs 106-22; with -dne 109-10; 
comparison of adverbs 114; position 
106; reduplication 111-13; with tanvin 
110 

affixes see prefixes; suffixes 
agar (if) 268; substitutes 271-2 
age 130-1 

agent (of verb, in passive) 263-4 
agent participle see participial formations 
agreement (between subject and verb) 178; 
and collective nouns 33; and plural used 
to show respect 62-3 
alphabet 10-24; see also consonants; 
diphthongs; vowels 

-dne with adjectives 101-2; with adverbs 
109-10 

archaic (remnants) 38-9, 45-6, 59, 73, 
133, 145, 172, 192, 248, 258, 288, 
340-5 

arz kardan 337; arz versus arze 339 
as . . . as . . . 97, 99-100 
aspect see perfect; progressive; verbs 
attributive -i suffix 154-6 
auxiliary verbs 70, 174-5, 185, 186, 188, 
192, 227-30, 237-8, 244, 255, 258-9, 
313, 319-20 

to be (budan) 183-8; imperative form 247; 
subjunctive form 249-50, 256 


to be able to (tavdnestan) 190-1; in 
impersonal constructions 307-8; simple 
past versus past progressive 235 
be- as inflectional prefix for imperative 
245-8; archaic / poetic treatment 
342-3; for subjunctive 248-9 

cardinal numbers see numbers 
causative form of verbs 180-1 
che exclamative 46-7; idiomatic usages 
305-6; interrogative 71-2, 93 
cherd interrogative 74; affirmative answer 
to negative question 175-6; cherd ke 
295 

clothes (putting on, taking off) 239-42 
collective nouns 33 

colloquial (Tehran!) 44, 46, 59, 62, 65, 
103^, 300, 309, 327-35 
colors 102 

common mistakes 348-51 
comparative 95-8, 114; Arabic 
borrowings 98-9; with td 96 
comparison of adjectives and adverbs 
see comparative; equal comparison; 
superlative 

compound verbs 178-80; with ddshtan 
(‘to have’) 189; separability 179-80 
concessive clauses 296-7 
conditionals 268-72; indicative 268-9; 
irrealis or counter-factual 269-71; 
poetical / archaic 341 
conjugation 223-4; see also different 
tenses 

conjugational suffixes 224; for past tense 
231 

conjunctions 138-41; in adverbial 
subordinate clauses 293-300; in time 
clauses 279-86; subjunctive needed 
300-1; see also agar, coordinating 
conjunctions; correlative conjunctions; 
ke', magar, td', vw, va-gar-na 
connector ezdfe see ezdfe 
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consonants 5-7 
continuous see progressive 
contractions 41, 70-1, 332-3, 344-5 
coordinating conjunctions 138-9 
copula {suffixed form of to be) 183-6; and 
stress 9 

correlative conjunctions 120, 138, 140-1; 

and subjunctive 301 
counter-factual (or irrealis) see 
conditionals; wishes 
count words (or measure words) 73, 
79-80, 123, 125 

dative (remnants or comparisons) 177, 

309 

days of the week 129-30 
DDO ra 

declension (or lack thereof) 2, 54, 85; 

from Arabic 105 
defective verbs see modal verbs 
definite and indefinite 33-43; absence 
of determiners 34-5; DDO-marker 
IDDO = definite direct object] 40-3; 
definite determiner in colloquial 
44-5, 331; indefinite determiners 
35-40, 46-7; definite and indefinite 
determiners used together 41-2; not 
with ezdfe 36, 38, 52, 88; see also rd 
demonstrative adjectives 89 
demonstrative pronouns 69 
derivatives (of infinitive) 164-73 
digar 116-19; ham-digar / yek-digar 78; as 
pronoun 77-8 
diminutives 43-5 
diphthongs 4-5, 16-17, 20-3 
distributives 86, 91-3 
double negative 75-6 
double plural 32-3 
dual plural 32, 354 

-e/-i with quantifiers 156-7 
enough to . . . 304-5 
equal comparison 99-101 
-e suffix 153-4 
exclamative form 46-7 
ezdfe 36, 38, 48-51; and adjectives 82-7, 
95-7; and definite / indefinite markers 
87-8; and hamze 20-1, 24; and 
infinitive 161-3; and khod 65-8, 90-1; 
and possessive 41; and prepositions 
132; and reduplication 111-12; and 
silent he 22-3; and stress 9; and time 
128-9 

factitive see causative 
faghat versus tanhd 122 
farmudan 337 


Fdrsi versus Irdni 350-1 
few / little 115-16 
future tense 229-31 

gender (lack thereof) 2, 25, 54, 85; 

influence of Arabic 105, 355 
genitive case see possessive [pronouns] 
gerund {Eng]ish), similarity to Persian 
infinitive 137, 160-1, 250 
glides 19, 20-1, 23, 24, 27-8, 37-8, 43, 
46, 49, 50, 59, 75, 82, 112, 131, 155, 
167, 174, 184-5, 225-6, 231, 245, 
248-9, 335 

glottal stop 5-7, 11-14, 16, 19-24, 37, 

238 

habitual past see past progressive 
ham 119-21; in Tehrani 329 
hamin-ke 284 

hamze 11-14, 19-20; and [silent] he 20-1 
hanuz 116-17 

to have (ddshtan) 188-9; as auxiliary for 
progressive 227-8, 237; in compound 
verbs 189; imperative form 247; 
subjunctive form 250, 256-8 
he (®) as final vowel see silent he 

-i (stressed) 154-6, 102, 103, 104-5, 115, 
154, 164, 167, 307; and digar 78; and 
equal comparison 99-100 
-i (unstressed) 38-40, 155; as 

conjugational suffix 183-5; as indefinite 
determiner 36—40; in relative clauses 289 
as if 276 

imperative 158, 170, 179, 224-5, 

244-8, 251, 253; in conditionals 
269; imperative of to be 186-7, 247; 
imperative of to have 188, 247; negative 
with ma- and other archaic remnants 
175, 341-2; in reported speech 315-16 
impersonal constructions 306-12; quasi- 
impersonal 308-12 
impersonal pronouns 58 
indefinite and indefinite determiners 35-8; 
definite and indefinite determiners used 
together 41-3 

indicative conditionals 268-9; indicative 
wishes 277-8 

indirect command 315-16; see also 
indirect speech 

indirect object 40, 56, 59, 70-1, 136, 161, 
176-7, 292,302-3, 343 
indirect speech 312-19 
infinitive 136-7, 158-64; derivatives 
164-73; passive infinitive 264; short 
infinitive 164, 171 
inflection see declension 


interjection 46-7 

interrogative 70-4, 75-6, 91, 98, 175, 

267; affirmative and negative answers 
to questions 176; question tags 176, 274 
intransitive 40, 176, 180-1, 260-1 
inversion (lack thereof) 70, 175, 267 
Iran / Irani 350-1 

Irrealis (or counter-factual) in conditionals 
269-71; in wishes 277-8; see also 
conditionals; wishes 

ke as emphasizing particle 273-5; in-ke 
and an-ke used to make conjunctions 
137-8; noun clauses {ke versus in-ke) 
302-3; in relative clauses 289; replacing 
vaghti-ke in time clauses 382-3 
to know (ddnestan) 235-6 

linking verbs 162, 176 

magar 272-S 

measure words see count words 
modal verbs 189-93; English modals 
compared 193-8 
mood see imperative; indicative; 
subjunctive 

much too / too much 115 

negative 9, 75, 114-15, 117; affirmative 
and negative answers to questions 176; to 
be 183; double negative 75-6, 92, 141; of 
infinitive 160; of verbs 174-5, 179 
no and yes 175-6 

nouns 25—47; collective nouns 33; noun 
clause 302^; plural of 26-33; verbal 
noun 169-70 

numbers 123-31; cardinal numbers 123-5; 
with nouns and as pronouns 123; 
ordinal numbers and fractions 125-8 

old usage see archaic 
optative 258 

ordinal numbers see numbers 
orthography see alphabet 

participial absolute 319-20 
participial formations 164-73; (active) 
167-8; agent participle 166-7; 
participle of potential 168; past 
participle 172; present participle 
(passive) 164-5; short infinitive 171-2; 
verbal noun 169-70 
passive 258-64 

past and present stems see Stem I / II 
past participle 172, 198-9, 319-20 
past perfect progressive tense 244 
past perfect tense 244 


past progressive tense 233; with certain 
verbs 234-6; with dashtan as auxiliary 
237 

past stem see Stem I / II 
past tense see past perfect; past 
progressive; simple past 
perfect tenses and formations see present 
perfect tense; separate entries for each 
person (of verb) see agreement 
personal pronouns 54-6, 60-5; used as 
possessive adjective 89-90 
plural (of nouns) 26-33; with -an 26-7; 
broken plural 30-2; in compound 
nouns 29-30; dual plural 32; with 
-hd 27-9; (in Tehrani); plural used for 
politeness 61-3 

possessive adjectives 89-90; comparison of 
the two possessive types 90; possessive 
suffixes 89; in relative clauses 292 
possessive pronouns 55-7; dn-e (lit.) 57; 

mdl-e 56-7 
prefixes 142-6 

prepositions 132-8; in relative clauses 
292-3; in Tehrani 334-5 
present participle {-dn suffix) 167-8; see 
also participial formations 
present perfect progressive tense 243-4 
present perfect tense 238-42; in indirect 
speech 313; and state verbs 239-42 
present progressive tense 224; with 
ddshtan as auxiliary 227-9 
present stem see Stem I / II 
present tense see present perfect; present 
progressive; simple present 
progressive or continuous see past 
progressive; past perfect progressive; 
present perfect progressive; present 
progressive 

pronouns 54-81; demonstrative 69; 
interrogative 70^; objective 58-60, 

334; possessive 56-7; reflexive 65-9 

quantifiers see distributives 
quasi-impersonal see impersonal 
question tags 176, 274; see also 
interrogative 

question words 70-4, 93, 175, 267, 303, 
315; see also interrogative 

rd (Ij), the DDO-marker [DDO = definite 
direct object] 40-3; archaic 343; in 
Tehrani 331; see also definite 
reduplication 111-13 
reflexive 65-9 
relative clauses 289-93 
reported speech see indirect speech 
resemblance (equal comparison) 99-101 
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resumptive construction 321-2 
root (of verb) see Stem I / II 

self see reflexive 
short infinitive see infinitive 
silent he 17, 22-3, 25, 153-5, 167, 172, 
198; as Arabic feminine ending 25, 

105; and careless mistakes 49; and 
comparative / superlative suffixes 95; 
and diminutives 43; and ezdfe 50; and 
indefinite suffix 37; and plural suffixes 
27-8; as suffix with quantities and time 
expressions 156-7; in Tehrani 329-32; 
and verb to be (copula) 184-5, 238-9 
simple past tense 231-2 
simple present tense 224-9 
sokun 24 

as soon as 97, 284 
state verbs 239^2 
Stem I (present stem) of verbs 158-9; 

derivatives from 166-71 
Stem II (past stem or ‘short infinitive’) of 
verbs 158; derivatives from 171-3 
stress 2, 8-9, 22-3, 26, 35-6, 38, 43, 

45-6, 47, 59, 73, 77-8, 90, 115, 122, 
130, 154-6, 175, 198, 225, 229-30, 
238, 255, 305, 331,333,353 
subject-verb agreement see agreement 
subjunctive, perfect (or past) 255-8 
subjunctive, simple (or present) 248-54 
subordinate clauses, of contrast / concession 
296-7; of purpose / cause / effect 294-6; 
of result / consequence 297-9 
subordinating conjunctions see relative 
clauses; subordinate clauses; time 
clauses 

substitutes for to be, to do (not 
recommended) 346-7 
suffixes 147-57; see also participial 
formations 
superlative 97-8, 114 
syllabic structure 7-8 


ta (U) 287-8; as conjunction 287-8; as 
count word 79-81, 287; as preposition 
134, 287 
ta'drof 33S-S 
tanhd versus faghat 122 
tanvin 23-4 
tashdid 23-4 
Tehrani see colloquial 
telling the time 128-9 
temporal adverbs, position of 106 
tenses, an overview 223-4; see also entries 
for each tense in Index; Chapter 12 
time clauses 279-88 
times of day 129 
too . . . to . . . 304-5 
to take 350 

to want (khdstan) 234-5; as auxiliary 
229-30 

to wear / to be wearing 240-2 

va (conj.) 21-2, 86-8,125,141,170, 329-30 
va-gar-na (otherwise) 275-6 
verbal noun 169-70 

verb derivatives see participial formations 
verbs in Persian 174; affirmative and 
negative 174-5; causative form of verbs 
180-1; change from irregular to regular 
158, 182-3; changes in Tehrani 332—4; 
compound verbs 178-80; deleting a verb 
320-1; interrogative 175; modal verbs 
189-93; position 265-6; state verbs 
239^2; transitive and intransitive, 
objects and complements 176-7; verbal 
agreement 178; see also list of Persian 
simple verbs (199-222) or entries for 
different tenses, moods and aspects 
vocative 45-6 
vowels 5, 16-17, 21-3 

wishes 277-8 

‘yes’ and ‘no’ 175-6 
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